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Automatic School Water Closet 


DESIGNED TO WITHSTAND THE HARDEST USAGE 


When the closet seat is depressed the 
supply valve packing is drawn down 
from the top supply valve seat, and the 
flush valve packing is brought into con- 
tact with the flush valve seat, allowing 
water to enter the tank through the flush 
pipe. Upon the pressure of water and air 
in tank becoming equalized with the 
service pressure, no more water enters 
the fixture. This water is held in readi- 
ness for the release of the seat. 


When the seat is released the rod which 
carries both supply and flush valve pack- 
ings is forced upward closing the water 
supply at the inverted supply valve seat in 
the swivel at the top. The flush valve, by 
the same movement, is opened and a 
strong flush of water from tank to bowl 
ensues. 


The tank is practically indestructible as 
is also the flush pipe. The valve is con- 
structed heavily throughout of good 
quality material and attached to the bowl 
by a very strong connection. The closet 
seat is of a durable make and the bowl is 
of vitreous china. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


<ssititale A* La 
TE Le kon oe ee he ae 


A sample valve was 
tested 150,000 oper- 
ations without any 
appreciable wear. 


Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


St. Louis, Missouri 





epmrmanneroupanscanscaparars at 
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“No matter what requirements the 
years bring — generation after 
generation — Natural Slate Black- 
boards will outlast the building.” 
This economic fact 1n itself, with- 
out even considering the Cleanli- 
ness and Durability of fire-proof 
| Slate, convinces the leaders of the 
Teaching Profession ...... To 

Always Use Natural Slate 

Blackboards! 





- - Fire! 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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NO ROOF TROUBLES 


FOR THE OWNER OF 7H/$ BUILDING 


HAT’S the best thing that can be 
said of a roof—once it’s laid? Just 
this—it’s a roof that you can forget. 


A roof that never raises a rumpus about 
repairs and maintenance—a roof so trou- 
ble-free that you never have to give it a 
second thought. And this, of course, is ex- 
actly what you get in a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof. 


When a Barrett Specification Roof is 
completed the building owner receives a 
Surety Bond, guaranteeing him against 
repair or maintenance for the next 20 
years.* 


Twenty years—that’s leaping ahead to 
1948, the middle of the century. How can 
any roof, no matter how finely constructed, 
last so long? 


That question has already been answered. 
You’ve read the series of advertisements 
which have appeared in this magazine 
during the past year. These advertise- 
ments showed a number of well-known 
American landmarks—business buildings 





that have survived from the 70’s, 80’s and 
90’s—roofed with Barrett Pitch and Felt! 
And these old Barrett Roofs, without re- 
pairs, stood weather-tight not merely 20 
years but 30, 40 and even 50 years. (Is it 
thinkable that the Surety Company which 
bonds Barrett Specification Roofs for 20 
years would shoulder this responsibility if 
it were not for such records?) 


But don’t think there is anything mys- 
terious about these records. Building a 
good roof is not very different from build- 
ing a bridge. Correct design—the Barrett 
Specification. Proved materials—Barrett 
Specification Pitch and Felt. Careful work- 
manship—a Barrett Inspector checks up 
on every detail of construction. 


Interested in that kind of roof? Then 
write us for full information. 


*The Barrett Company also offers a Speci- 
fication Type “A” Roof which is bonded 
for 10 years. This type of roof is adapt- 
able to a certain class of buildings. The 
same high-grade materials are used, the 
only difference being in the quantities. 





A Valuable Service 
to School Boards 


Why not have a Barrett Service 
Man inspect and give an un- 
prejudiced report on the roofs | 
of your schools? This he does | 
without charge or obligation. 
His report on conditions and up- 
keep methods often saves ex- 
pensive repairs. 

This free inspection service ap- 
plies to schools located east of | 
the Rockies and having a roof 
area of 5,000 square feet or 
more. 


Address Inspection Service De- 
partment. 





THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York City 


IN CANADA: 


The Barrett Company, Ltd. 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Bo pode | 





—<$<—<—<—. 
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KEWANEE 
steEL DOILERS 
Lower Heating Costs 


The firebox of a boiler may be 
effective for making heat, but that 
of itself is not enough to insure eff- 
ciency. The boiler must be able to 
use that heat. 

So, Kewanee provides unusually long travel 
for the flue gases, thus transferring useful heat 
to the water and making more steam to heat 
the building. 




















This means a distinct fuel saving, and is one of the 
reasons why Kewanee guarantees lower heating costs. 





LONG TRAVEL OF 
FLUE GASES 


This long travel of the hot 
flue gases gives the water in 
the Kewanee boiler a chance 
to absorb all the extra heat 






KEWANEE B@ILER CORPORATION 


Kewanee, Illinois 








which would otherwise es- 
cape, up the Stack, unused. 


Branches in 40 Principal Cities 












Second of a Series— explaining just 
why Kewanee Boilers Cut Fuel Costs. 
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| INSTALL JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL 
| IN YOUR SCHOOLS NOW 


OHNSON Heat Control can be readily in- 


stalled in schools already erected, as well as 



















those in course of construction and about to be 







built. Arrange to have Johnson Heat Control in- 

stalled in your schools now—during the summer— 

With The in preparation and readiness for the next heating 

Johnson Dual 
Thermostat Sys- 
tem of Control, 
steam in rooms 

vacated for the + 

day is automati- 

cally turned off at a pre- 

determined hour of the 
day’s close: and left on or 
available only in those rooms 
used at night. Next morn- 

' ing, at a stipulated hour, 
steam is automatically turned 
on in all rooms for the day. 
The many advantages are ob- 
vious: including 
an enormous 
fuel saving, 
amounting to 
25 to 40 per 

' cent per year. 


season. 


A Fuel Saving Of 25 To 40 Per Cent 
Correct Temperature In Each Room Constantly 
You will reduce your fuel con- venting over-heating and under- 
sumption and cost 25 to 40 per heating: it assures a condition 
annually. The system thus pays for the best welfare of the 


for itself in a few years, and con- pupils. 





























tinues ever after its annual fuel 4 Johnson Service Company en 


a? gineer is located in your city, or 
Also, by automatically maintain- conveniently close by. He will 
ing the correct, even, constant call at your request and ex- 
temperature required in each plain in complete detail. Or 
room: regardless of out-door write now — for information 


conditions and changes, pre- by mail. 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ALBANY DES MOINES PORTLAND 
ATLANTA DETROIT ST. LOUIS 





- BALTIMORE GREENSBORO,N.C. SALT LAKE CITY 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES VANCOUVER, B. C. 
; CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS CALGARY, ALTA. 
TO ea tial School, CLEVELAND NEW YORK MONTREAL, QUE. 
: a DALLAS PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG, MAN. 
Salt Lake City. DENVER PITTSBURGH TORONTO, ONT, 


Equipped with JoHNnson 
Heat ConTRoL. 


AUTOMATIC 
TEMPERATURE 
REGULATION 
SINCE 1835 
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$2000 sq. ft.of Boiler Capacity 
in oo sq ft. of Floor Space 







4627 Pacific Boilers, Capacity Each 20,5009 


7 . | | | | 
+ s 
Four No. 627 Pacific Boilers 
(20,500 sq. ft. each) installed 
(4 STACK by W. F. Thumm. 


When Robert S. De Golyer Co., Architects, and H. L. Clute, Mechanical 
Engineer, designed this boiler room in the Carlson Building (Sheridan Road 
and Grace Streets, Chicago), they were confronted with a difficult problem. 
It was necessary to provide 82,000 sq. ft. of boiler capacity to heat the 
building — and floor space was at a premium. 


The mechanical drawing above, taken from the original plans for this job, 
shows how they obtained maximum compactness with Pacific Steel Boilers. 
Only 1400 sq. ft. of floor space — yet there is ample room for hand firing 
and for cleaning tubes, also for easy access between the boilers. 


This accomplishment of Messrs. De Golyer and Clute means something to 
you, because extravagance in using boiler room space shows an actual loss 
in dollars and cents. Elimination of this loss is possible only with boilers of 
the Pacific type, which are cleaned entirely from the front and have the 
smoke outlet at the rear. 

Pacific Boilers combine these advantages with remarkably high 


efficiency and the strongest type of construction yet developed 
— steel, electric arc welded, Ask for report of operating test. 


PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


Factories: WAUKEGAN, ILL., BRISTOL, PA. 
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Catalog Is Keady 


wealth of helpful matter—has just been mailed. While we have 

tried to put it in the hands of every architect doing work which 

utilizes panic devices, omissions are almost inevitable and if, by 

any chance, you have failed to receive your copy, a word to us 
will bring it by return mail, 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


‘ J rs - 
Che New Von Dupri 
LE C VY Om uprin 
The largest and finest catalog we have ever issued—containing a 
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HUNTSVILLE HicH ScHoot, Huntsville, Alabama METAIRIE HiGH ScHoot, Metairie Ridge, Louisiana 
Architect, R. H. Hunt & Co. General Contractor, Earl Cline Architect, William T. Nolan General Contractor, W. J. Turk 


Equipped with Columbia Window Shades and Rollers Equipped with Columbia Window Shades and Rollers 


¢Hevi-Duty” 


means Light upkeep expense 





Building executives said: “Give us a window shade that’s built for rough treatment—a 
window shade that will not mind careless handling. Give us a window shade that 
will not be continually bothering us with repair and replacement bills. And give us 
a window shade roller to match.” 
§ Our answer was our famous Damasko Hevi-Duty Window Shade mounted 
on a Columbia Roller—an unbeatable combination for economy and 
satisfactory service. 
§ Damasko Hevi-Duty Shade Cloth is a tough, rugged unfilled 
cambric. It will not show pinholes or stretch out of shape. 
§ The Columbia Roller embodies several special features 
which insure smooth, silent, efficient operation. 
§ This Damasko Window Shade—Columbia Roller 
combination is keeping replacement costs down 
in hundreds of large American buildings. 
Many of these buildings report that 
annual repair expense is averaging 
as low as 25 cents for each 
: $100 of original investment. 





The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firtu AVENUE, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland (Ore. St. Louis = Salt Lake City San Francisco = Seattle 


Send for your Copy of “Window Shades” 





oe 
This interesting book tells all about window shades, window shade rollers oe 
and roller brackets, approved methods of hanging window shades and sug- ideal 
gests the most suitable type of shade for each kind of building. It also con- sat 
tains the useful ‘Standard Specification for Window Shades.” For your copy 
mail the coupon to Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. City S 6-28 


He NCS 


Columbia Wix3eie stapes 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON SCHOOL, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
R. M. MILLIGAN, ARCHITECT. 


Making Old Schools New 


During the Summer 


It is not necessary to wait until you build a new school 
to secure the advantages of a modern cleaning system. 
The Alexander Hamilton School of St. Louis, Mo., pic- 
tured above, is an example. A Spencer Central Cleaning 
System was installed several years after the building 
was placed in service. 


cf *\.5 The Spencer Central Cleaning System 


More than 
10,000 


Schools 

Churches 

Hotels 

Office Buildings 
Hospitals 

Banks, etc. 

are Spencer Cleaned. 


we 


Let us send you our 
list of over 1500 
schools that use the 


Spencer System, 


C\ OO 


can be installed in any school—large or small, at mod- 
erate expense during alterations. 

The advantages of the Spencer System are recognized 
by leading school authorities — The cleaning is more 
thorough—without dust to spoil the air or injure the 
decorations. The time and expense of cleaning is re- 
duced and many tedious tasks, from cleaning the audi- 
torium to erasing the blackboards or cleaning the base 

ment, are performed by easy strokes of special vacuum 
tools which have the pull of a five to fifty horsepower 
motor giving constant, reliable vacuum service on every 
floor. 

The Spencer System is simple—and thoroughly reli- 
able. In fact it is in daily use in more than 1500 schools 
and is specified by the leading architects for new build 

ings of all types —schools, hotels, office buildings, 
churches, ete. 


Our representative ill gladly furnish estimates on the cost 
Why not drop us a line and let us give you the benefit of our 
specialized experience in cleaning schools? 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


CENTRAL 
492 NEW PARK AVE. ,HARTFORD, CONN. CLEANING REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
SYSTEMS om. 
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EF’ YEARS AGO when the Herman Nelson light weight, compact, inde- 
structible radiator was placed on the market, it was immediately accepted 
as the greatest advance in the art of Heating and Ventilation in a genera- 
tion. It has made possible heating and ventilation dependability and per- 
formance hitherto unattainable. 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive feature of all 
Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Products and accounts for their 
unequaled performance. 


HEATING * VENTILATING * COOLING * DRYING 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION - 


«“ CONDENSING 


Our Contribution 


to the art of Heating & ra 


Moline, 





UNI 
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for the ventila- 
tion of schools, 
hospitals, offices 
and other build- 
ings presenting 
an acute venti- 
lating problem. 


HERMAN 
NELSON 


Invisible 
RADIATOR 


+ . Supersedes all 
previous radiators, 
radiator cabinets 
or enclosures. Oc- 
cupies no room 
space and makes 
possible any desired decorative 
scheme or furniture arrangement. 
Indestructible in service. 





THE HERMAN NELSON 


hijet 


UNIT QJ) HEATER 


Itoperates at steam 
pressures from 1 
to 150 lbs., and 
offers the better 
and more econom- 
ical way of diffus- 
ing heat in Factories, Railroad 
Shops, Roundhouses, Mills, Ware- 
houses, Garages, Gymnasiums and 
Industrial Buildings. 





Herman Nelson 


Radiator Sections 
for Blast Heating and Cooling 


Indestructible, 
operating at any 
steam pressure 
from 1 to 150 lbs., 
non-corrosive and 
leak-proof. 

May be arranged in banks to solve 
any special problem of heating or 
cooling. 





Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Sales and Service — 


BELFAST, ME. UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW CINCINNATI DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT TOLEDO MILWAUKEE BIRMINGHAM EMPORIA SPOKANE VANCOUVER 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY ATLANTA KANSAS CITY PORTLAND TORONTO 


NEW YORK CITY 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 





GRAND RAPIDS 





COLUMBUS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS 


DENVER 


SEATTLE WINNIPEG, MAN, 
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Tue UNIVENT is a com- 
plete individual ventilating machine for drawing 
fresh air directly from out of doors—cleaning it— 
warming it to a comfortable temperature—and 
delivering it in such a manner that there is an agree- 


able air motion but without drafts. 


Univent results cannot be duplicated by any 
other unit ventilator—because the Univent’s im- 


portant features are exclusive to itself. 


School children everywhere are receiving the 


UN IVENT and Glass - make the difference 





s ott 
ty: 
- 


benefits of Univent Ventilation—ventilation that 
means better health, better attendance records— 


more alert minds. 


If you are considering a new building, or plan re- 
modeling a present building, learn the facts regard- 
ing the Univent, which is endorsed by the leaders in 


architecture and school administration everywhere. 


Our free book No. 29 will be gladly sent you 
upon request. The Herman Nelson Corporation, 


Moline, Illinois. 


No other ventilator gives 








NIVENT 


(TRADE 


VENTILATION 


MARK ) 
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Comfortable Tenants Renew 
Their Leases 


“TILENTY of heat —available at all times,” is one of the first 
essentials in keeping tenants. Architects and owners in 
rapidly increasing numbers are turning to Heggie- Simplex 
Steel Boilers for the dependability that’ makes certain this 
important essential. These scientifically designed heating 
units assure complete dependability at costs that mean sub- 
stantial additions to the earning capacities of the buildings 
in which they are installed. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
— telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS | 
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WICHITA HIGH SCHOOL 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


And at Wichita 


— They “Swim in Drinking Water” 


—For the swimming pool at the Wichita 
High School is equipped with a modern 
water purification plant. The water is con- 
stantly pumped from the pool, forced through 
a dependable filter to remove all turbidity 
and suspended material,—heated to main- 
tain a uniform temperature and then sterilised 
by a W&T Swimming Pool Sterilizer by the 
process of chlorination. 


The use of a modern recirculating system 
in connection with a W&T Swimming Pool 
Sterilizer insures the sanitary quality of the 
water in the pool so that the School Board 
and the Superintendent may know that the 
water conforms to all public health require- 
ments. 


Chlorination is the accepted standard for 
swimming pool sterilization because chlori- 
nation —and chlorination alone —imparts a 
residual sterilizing action to every drop oi 
water in the pool and its action is continuous 
throughout the pool. 





Our technical publication No. 41 discusses 
swimming pool sanitation in interesting 
fashion and describes several types of W&T 
Swimming Pool Sterilizers. May we send 
you a copy? | 


‘‘Swim in Drinking Water’’ 


SP-3-5 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK ’ NEW JERSEY 


NWEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 


Inside View 
No Outside Trim. 


Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment ‘‘A”’ sent on request.. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


—< 
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ECONOMICAL FLOOR MAINTENANCE— 


Scrub with a machine—do better work at less cost, on 
any type of floor. The Midland Scrubbing and Polish- 
ing Machine is sturdy, built to last and stand years of 
the hardest school service. Never before has a machine 
of this capacity and exclusive construction features 
been offered at anywhere near the price at which you 
can buy a 

















MIDLAND 


SCRUBBING 


AND POLISHING 


MACHINE 


A full ball-bearing machine with a 15 
inch, double interlocking brush sweep. 
Automatic feeding of scrubbing com- 
pound assures an even supply. There is 
no side pull to this machine and it will 
not tire out the operator. The ideal school 
machine. 









EVERY $s school has its floor mainte- 
nance troubles. This machine is solving 
the problem for numerous schools. At this 
price 


“85” F.O.B. 


Dubuque, Ia. 













no school can afford to be without this 
time, labor and money saving equipment. 


Write for more complete information or, 
we will be glad to arrange for a demon- 
stration in your school. No obligation on 
your part. Write today. 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES ING. 
DUBUQUE IOWA, U. S. A. 
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Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Var- 
nish, Lacquer or Brushes — the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company has a product that 
exactly fills your requirements. Sold by 
quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 


#* PITTSBURGH PLATE 
















-_ 
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en, 


The Velumina Color Book DeLuxe sent 
you free. This book contains fifty-four 
samples of Velumina colors. Sixteen reg- 
ular tints, twenty intermixed shades, and 
eighteen examples of Filigree Finishes. 


Send for this book—a most valuable color 
guide. Write Department “Z” today. 


Paint~Varnish ~Lacquer Factories 
L AS y O Milwaukee, Wis. ~ ~ Newark,N.J. 
e Portland,Ore.~Los Angeles Cal. 

























before buying shades 


Commerce Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, I1l.—T ontine-equipped. 





HERE is no weak spot in the armor of Ton- 
tine’s claim as the most efficient shade fabric 
for educational buildings. 


It is washable and waterproof. The use and abuse 
of seasons of wear will not harm it because it con- 
tains no filler that can pinhole, crack or fall out. 


Tontine is impregnated with pyroxylin, the same 
basic substance that made the famous du Pont 
Duco such an enduring finish for cars and furni- 
ture. It keeps its beauty for years. Dust and dirt 
and stains are easily washed away with soap and 
water. The beauty of Tontine shades is as pro- 
nounced as its durability. 


It will pay you to get the full facts about this new 
shade fabric. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





WINDOW SHADE 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Desk A-6, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Please send me samples and full information about Tontine, 
the washable window shade. 


RS hd, SEMIS Gs5G SER PORES TA LOSES RET EEO ERC 


Address ... 


2666684 GDOOCESETASSE TEED EOE OO44E8:6 HE 6994606 
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> (Get Tontine Facts A new fire-exit latch bolt 


that can’t be jammed 





Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 


SARGENT 


Roll-Back Latch Bolt. 
———a 





School officials, who-are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interested in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 





The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 


Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 


Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the applicafion shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Chicago 
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“Built Like a Highway 
~for Wear” 
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A Few Words 
of Wisdom 


OME floors are chosen because 

of their good looks; others be- 
cause of their low cost. But the 
far-sighted buyer seeks perman- 
ency, combined with good looks 
and low cost. 


—And he finds it in RUBBER- 
STONE TILE FLOORING. 


A RUBBERSTONE FLOOR is 
economical to install and econom- 
ical to maintain. Being a tile floor, 
additions or repairs, if necessary, 
may easily be made. 

Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities 


of the United States. 


==» 


Executive Offices 
RUBBERSTONE (@ORPORATION 


One Madison Avenue, 


New York 
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J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








F. E. BERGER 
Architects | 

Specialists Educational Buildings | 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. | 


R.L. KELLEY | 

















BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 
| 411 Olive Street 


| St. Louis, Mo. 
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H. A. Foeller, M. W. Schober, | 
A. |. A. A. 1. A. 


| 


FOELLER & SCHOBER | 
ARCHITECTS 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


_ 


FRAMPTON & BOWERS | 
Registered Architects | 


Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses [ 


| SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN | 
412 11th St. Huntington, W. Va 





| 

| | make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in | 

Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. | 
QUINCY, ILL. 

| 8th and Main Sts. 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 








| C. O. BOYCE. 
| ARCHITECT | 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST 


ATLAS BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI OHIO | 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 
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IRWIN T. CATHARINE, A.1.A. } 
| ARCHITECT | 
| School Buildings of Distinction. 


| FRANKLIN TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


a 





CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, tll. 





COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 









|= ——— == | 

| 

| FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION | 
| ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS | 
| SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 

| 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts | 
| 


Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris || 


GIESECKE & HARRIS 


ARCHITECTS 
| SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN | 


207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bidg. || 
AUSTIN, TEXaS 








| HARRY M. GRIFFIN 


ARCHITECT 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
309 North Grandview Ave. — Penn Sta. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 








| EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture 





| Central Nassau Building, Hempstead, N. Y. | 








| HAMILTON FELLOWS AND 
| WILKINSON | 
| ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS | 
814 Tower Court, Chicago } 
| Members of the American Institute of Architects 
| = 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. |. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Wisconsin Ave, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








CUT a LS 


EX 


LEON eS | 
mi fot msm 





Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 





WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 





HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 

Specializing in Educational Buildings 

8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
Inventors of the “HOLMES” System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 
64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 





HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


Architects 


11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellows American Institute of Architects 


A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 


LEE & HEWITT 
ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


| 
152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N, J. NEW YORK, N. Y- 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


| . 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.!.A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


| ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


| Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1 A. 
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MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


[ W. H. McLEAN | 


ARCHITECT 
713 TREMONT TEMPLE, eel sT., | 
? | 
| 





BOSTON, MA | 
Specialist in Designing and Planning of | 
School Buildings | 
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IRVING K. POND, C. E., 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. M. Am Soc. C. E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F. A. I. A. ALBERT L. LLOYD 
POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, 


EDGAR MARTIN, A. I.A. 


CHICAGO, iLL 


WALTER A. RABOLD, Inc. 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational Survey and Preliminary Sketches tree 

to Boards of Education. 
Superior Planning enhances effective curriculum. 


404 Martin Bidg. 
Canton, Ohio 


509 Insurance Center Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





MORISON & WALLACE 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


222 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


KARL D. NORRIS 


| ARCHITECT 
| 205 Calumet Building Phone 282 
| EAST CHICAGO -:-__~—sINDIANA 













_ PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
HOMER DAVIS, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


|| 160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 















Edward A. Peterson 





Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 





Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 





JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON | 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS — 


Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


198 Jetferson Street 


. Perth Amboy, N. J. | 


ROBERT J. REILEY 


ARCHITECT 


12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. 








| 
———— 


— 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT | 
N. Y. | 





OLEAN, 








ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILL. 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


600 Vernon Avenue 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
| 





ARCHITECT 


LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


| ERNEST SIBLEY, A. |. A. | 
| | 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 










OREN THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT 


508 Old Colony Bidg. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


| 
| 101 Park Ave. 
















DES MOINES, IOWA 


ARCHITECTS 
New York City, N.Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








} 410 American Trust Building, 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
} School Specialist | 


Evansville, Ind. | 








HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist | 
Michigan Trust Building 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 i} 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 














Frank Upman, A. I. A. 


REGI 


Woodward Bidg. 


Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 


STERED ARCHITECTS 


Washington, D. C. 











“Van Leyen, ‘Schilling & Keough 


Archi 


itects and Engineers 


3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings | 
Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating. Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 





L. W. Slack 


WM. W. SLACK & SON 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


Members of American Institute of Architects 
Trenton Trust Bldg. Trenton, New Jersey 


Wm. W. Slack 
| 
| 











—_— 





Philip R. Hooton, A.1-A. 
Archie N. Schaeffer, A.1.A. 
ASSOCIATES OF 
A. L. PILLSBURY 


ARCHITECT 


Edwin Roozen 
Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. 


| Specializing in 


Bloomington, 
Ilinois. 


| School a 














C. Godfrey — 


and 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 
Elizabeth, 








| 
New Jersey | 











N. S. SPENCER & SON 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 

Educational Buildings 


| 180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| 
1} 
——_—_—_—_—| 





H. J. VAN RYN, A.I.A. 


_ 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee,Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 
















G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 





Edw. J. Wood, A. 
EDWAR 





Specialists in Schoo! Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 


Lowndes Building 







im Carleton C. Wood 


D J. WOOD & SON 
Architects 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


J.C. WOOD CO. 


Special 


ARCHITECTS 
izing in School Buildings 


Licensed in State of Illinois 
| 410 Howes Block 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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SAMSON 


Tables That Last Longer 


School acceptance has been called the criterion 
of a product’s worthiness. Samson tables have 
been widely accepted by the school field because 
school officials have found that a Samson will last 
longer than the ordinary office table. They realize 
that scientific construction by skilled workmen 
and the many exclusive Samson features are 
bound to bring forth a more durable, strong, and 
consequently more economical table. ‘That is why 
one purchase of a Samson table leads to many 
more. 


No. 321 — Plain Oak 


Beautify Any Office 


Combined with their acknowledged utility, 
strength, and durability, Samson tables offer a 
quality of lasting beauty. Unsightly tables mar 
the appearance of the room. To guard against 
this, Samson has designed these tables so that the 
lines themselves bespeak beauty. And the finish 
that is applied to every Samson table serves to 
accentuate this natural beauty throughout the 
long life of the table. 


Let us show you our complete line of tables. 
Every one for a particular need and a need for 
every one. A copy of our illustrated catalog will 


be sent to you on request. Write now. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. 


NAPPANEE INDIANA 


3e sure that . This trade 
this trade mark mark is your 


is on every of- guarantee of 


fice table that AM Uh Quality and 
OFFICE DIRECTORS w ’ 


you buy. Workmanship. 
TABLES \§) TABLES 


Fh €6 US. PAT OFF 
| MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO.NAPPAWEE.INO 





LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES 


Made in Grand Rapids 
“The Furniture Capital of the World” 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 

men who have made furniture building their 
life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 


No. 8062 
With Inlaid Lino Top 


— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 


A Special Convenient Feature 


Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 
tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 


Book Truck 
No. 8035 


Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 
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by Installations 


Hyloplate is the Nation’s 
Se erase Foremost Manufactured 


Hyloplate areas throughout.. 


9,883 sq.ft. all t 
Carl Werner, Architect 7 
San Francisco > aC. 0a 


Universally accepted for its unrivaled high 
quality and economy . . . installation figures 
tell the story of a buyer recognition that 
surpasses by far that of any manufactured 
blackboard on the market today. In use 
nationally . . . and internationally, 42,000,000 
square feet of Old Reliable Hyloplate has 
been installed in schools throughout the 
United States and 22 foreign countries. 


AUDOOTOOOIOOCOONOSOOOTOOOSOOOOO TOOTS TAT 
WUTIUTIIINUTTI DOIN TUTTO DODO IDI DOOD 


In its 45th year... the oldest of all manu- 
factured blackboard, Old Reliable Hyloplate 
has maintained its leadership through the 
years by reliability of performance at eco- 
nomical cost. It will not warp, chip, break or 


Laboratory, Fontbonne College, St. crack. Its velvet writing surface ... hard, 
Louis, Mo. Equi ped throughout with ° ° 
Hiyloplate Blackboard. ha ial close-grained and smooth . . . is famous the 


world over. Produced by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of blackboard and fully guar- 
anteed by them and the distributor. Easy to 
install . ..in black or green. Get the facts 
now ... address Dept. AH-6. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Illinois, 


Classroom, High School Annex, Keene, 
N.H. Over 4.0000 ft. < Hyloplate 
in Keene, N. H., a lic Schools. 

‘ae Hoyt, . yt, Architect 
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Made to fasten to 
floor without 
charge if so 
ordered 


STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE 
DESK 


Seat of standard scroll 
shape. Saddled seat will be 
furnished on request. Top of 
standard rectangular pattern 
with flush top inkwell as 
shown in sizes 0 to 4. Top is 
adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has an adjustable leveling 
device. Wood parts are of hard 
maple, walnut finish. (Oak will 
be furnished on request.) The 
steel parts are dark olive green. 
The feet are shod with gilding 
domes, or upon request will be 
equipped with floor fastenings 
as shown. Steel book box as 
shown. 


No. 330-1 and 2 @ $5.65; 
No. 333 and 4 @ $5.50; No. 
334 and 5 @ $5.35. 


Code Word Indestrucstand 


Model S, without drawer 
bottom or panels, known as 
$330, S331 and S332 @ $5.35; 
S333 and S334 @ $5.20; S335 
and 8336 @$5.05; B Drawers 
@ $1.15 extra; bookshelf, 25c; 
panel, 20c. 


For Shipping Weight See 
Opposite Page. 


No. 461 tablet 
arm chair of 
slightly light- 
erconstruction, 


each $3.75. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE — 

Reduction in Freight on Indestructo 

shipments the freight will be cut % to the 

points, making the freight on Indestructo 
us quote you delivered prices. 


More than 100,000 sold in 1927 to 976 
cities and towns, scores of which sent repeat 
orders. Send for list. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


331 with drawer. 


$330 with drawer, but without body. 


COLUMBIA INDECTRUCTO 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 
No. 420 


Above is an illustration of the 
Columbia Indestructo Tablet 
Arm Chair. The frame is of 
steel, arc welded to prevent 
breakage, and is finished in olive 
green. Back slats are of quar- 
tered oak, while the seat and 
arm are of plain oak or maple. 
Price of each $4.25; with per- 
forated shelf $.25 extra. 
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EFFECTIVE APRIL 30TH. 


Desks and Chairs. In less than car load 
East and % to the Western and Southern 
furniture less than on cast iron desks. Let 


& 
_ 


More than 60,000 sold in 1926 to 694 cities 
or towns. Send for list. 


SUPPLY COMPANY, 
INDIANA. 


THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 


The top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. The position of the quar- 
tered oak back slats are also adjustable. 


Wood parts are of oak, finished dark 
golden, while the steel frames are finished 
olive green. These desks may be assembled 
more quickly and more easily than the com- 
bination desks. 


No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, 
$4.80; No. 405 and 6, $4.65; B Drawer, $1.15. 


Inkwells with steel swinging holders... .15 
Back panel above bookshelf 


| Shipping Weights—Large 34 Ibs.; medium 28 Ibs. ; 
small 24 lbs.; drawers 7 lbs. 6 and 6; steel shelves | 
2 Ibs.; 1% and 1. 





COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


Sturdily constructed 
with a saddled oak 
seat and curved 
quartered oak back 
and a_ solid steel 
frame. Made in three 
sizes. One dozen 
weigh 110 lbs. and 
are priced at $16.00. 
Also the Elementary 
Tablet Arm Chair at 
$21.00 per doz. 


+. 


No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOORS No. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 


seein to a “re = vermin vile be ye for ares 
as we as reproof. t wi eep y li- Y ew ow Srey Tg™ ‘Oo CO ~~ 18] ors, a e erla, or e 1- 
braries in good condition daring countion SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR'S DESKS brary. Oak seat and quar- 
months as well as during the school term. This desk may be had with two drawers at $13.00; four drawers tered oak back are finished 


Th 7 

ene aoe at $17.00; with five drawers at $19.50. It has a steel frame and dark golden or brown. Has 
Sisuuitiee: 106.s. doe be @ wit body that is finished dark olive green. The top and drawers of five- an olive brown steel frame. 

by 56 in. high, each.. ; ply built up quartered oak, finished dark golden. Prieed at $2.85 each. 
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6 Stakmores fold 
into a space 74 inches 
wide! It is so com- 
pact that the problem 
of storage room is re- 
duced to a minimum. 






































A PRODUCT OF 


TAKMORE 


Creatow of Durable Folding Furniture 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


you a chance to get chairs that have been thor- 
oughly tried and tested over a period of years. 


This chair does not wear out. It goes on year after 
year serving its purpose without cost of repairs 
under conditions of the hardest wear and tear. 


‘i Stakmore Standard folding chair offers 


The illustration 
shows Stakmore 
Standard( Bentwood) 
chairs in a studio of 
the National Broad- 
casting Company, 
New York (WEAF- 
WJZ). This chair fits 
into the most exact- 
ing conditions where 
swilt, silent, comfort- 
able, durable qualities 
are demanded. 





Pets bedettdslstototatasotata lili til 

















Years of expe- 
rience have 





taught us how 
to handle con- 
tracts for 
schools at low- 
est costs. 





a 
STAKMORI 


r 
Folding Furniture 
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This chair 


HE Stakmore Standard has only two 

joints, two moving parts, six rivets, and 
no screws! Such simplicity of construction 
makes it outlive all other folding chairs 
under school conditions. 

The frame is seasoned bentwood, finished 
in fumed oak, bog green, mahogany, or gray, 
with seats upholstered in permanent imita- 
tion leather. 

Other Stakmore chairs especially recom- 
mended for schools are: 

The Bentsteel—This striking chair has an 
all-metal frame. The seat and back are up- 
holstered in tapestry, velour, or imitation 
leather—or may be had with metal back and 


endures f 


wooden seats for utmost permanence. This 
chair opens and closes with a single motion. 
There is nothing to catch the fingers or 
clothes. Rubber slippers on the feet prevent 
scratching and make assembly halls or class- 
rooms quiet. The quality and price of this 
chair will interest you. 

The Special—This is the lowest cost bent- 
wood folding chair on the market, yet its con- 
struction makes it equal in endurance to the 
other chairs of the Stakmore line. The Special 
is built for hard wear. It comes in one finish 
built for hard wear. It comes in one finish 
only :—varnish-on-wood. The seat and back 
are three-ply veneer. 


Write or wire for lowest prices or ask for our representative to call. 


STAKMORE CO.NNC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS 


200 Madison Avenue a 


STAKMORI 
aUetih ae lame) 


New York 


Let us quote 
on your fold- 
ing furniture 
needs and show 
you samples of 
Stakmores. 


ae 
Folding Furniture 


fo 


rf 
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. No Other Desk 


, Has ALL These 
dvantages 


Here is a Desk that eventually will be in use in 
most schoolrooms, particularly the advanced grades, 
high schools, colleges, etc. 


The New 
NATIONAL 
Chair-Desk 


This is a new type of combination movable Chair-Desk 
with many apparent advantages. 

It provides the utmost flexibility in seating arrangements. 
Classes may be augmented or diminished, or transferred to 


other quarters at will. Surplus equipment is readily available 
for other uses. 


Pupils may adjust desks to fit individual requirements. 
Semi-circular seating may be readily accomplished when 
desired. It promotes individuality on the part of the student. 

Two adjustments are possible: Perpendicular Adjust- 
ment, for height of writing table; Minus Adjustment, for 
correct distance of desk top from pupil. Adjustments may 
be made quickly by any child, without tools. 

Everything is within easy reach. The Book-Box or 
Drawer is roomy and operates easily and readily on a 
grooved slide. It will not pull entirely out. 

The back is made of two form-fitting wood supports, properly placed for comfort. 

It is made to endure, of the best grade of heavy quarter-sawed, selected oak, which 
has been both kiln-dried and air-dried. All joints double spiral doweled and reinforced. 

The finish is in a soft shade of brown, easy and restful on the eyes. Scratch proof 
and moisture proof. The legs are equipped with noiseless sliding casters. 
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Equipped with the Famous Moeser Extended Arm 


Available working surface more than Correct posture, encouraged by this 
doubled. Arm, insures protection from direct and 
Full support for the back while writ- reflected glare on the eyes. 
ing. No necessity to twist body or incur 
Arm supported while writing, result- Strain on the spine. 
ing in better penmanship and less fatigue We manufacture desks of many de- 
and nervous strain. signs. Send for our complete Catalog. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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Maintained 
Quality— 





Whenever competitive condi- 
tions beget price cutting prac- 
tices the quality of merchandise 
is most apt to suffer. 


Derby maintains a policy in the 
manufacture of school equipment 
which provides that price shall 
always be predicated on cost. 
Whatever it may cost to build a 
quality product is the base of the 
Derby price. 





Derby quality, built into chairs 
embodying the Thompson cor- 
rect posture construction, make 
for the finest of school equip- 






A Derby product is an assur- 
ance of honest value. 

















P. DERBY 8 Co. INC. 
Chairmakers for 84-years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


197 Friend St. 
Boston, Mass. 






One Park Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 





4 
from University 


to Kindergarten 


The Standard line ; Kindergarten. You will 
has been developed to find among our prod- 
meet the needs of ucts every article of 
schools from the high- furniture that tends 
est educational institu- toward the proper de- 
tion down to the very velopment of the stu- 
starting grade, the dent. 





In the classroom where only the best is good enough 
“Standard” Quality furniture has made a name for itself. 
The finest materials have been used in the manufacture 
of every piece of furniture that leaves our plant. We have 
built Quality into our desks and chairs so that they may 
give a lengthy lifetime of unequaled service. 


in the 


kindergarten 
The No. 1348 Mosher 


style is the ideal chair for 
use in the kindergarten. 
The seat is 12” high and 
the back 10” high. Two 
other sizes can be fur- 
nished. Made of plain oak 
throughout, it has Bent- 
wood back posts 1%” 
thick and a full saddled 
seat of the same thickness. 
The Bent side arms brace 
back posts to seat. All 
edges are rounded. Fin- 
ished in Standard Brown, 


dull. 





The Mosher Style kindergarten chairs are presented 
as the most approved models. Styled for health and hy- 
giene, they meet as well the requirements of simplicity 
of design and sturdiness of construction necessary in a 
juvenile chair. Be sure you look for the chair with the 
“Correct Seating Back.” 


in the laboratory 


The No. 1424 stool has been 
designed for use in the high 
school or university laboratory. 
It is 24” high. Other models 18” 
and 30” high. Made from plain 
oak with 13%” square posts that 
are tapered down to 1” at the bot- 
tom. Seats are 114” thick, 13” in 
diameter and are attached to posts 
by 4%” dowels. Finished in Light 
Golden Oak or Standard Brown, 
dull. The No. 1400 series can also 
be furnished in Maple, Natural or 
White enamel finish. 





You will find that “Standard” Stools answer your re- 
quirements in the laboratory better than any other make 
can. They have been constructed of tough wood to afford 
a strong, rugged stool that can be pushed, shoved or 
kicked around the laboratory without fear of easy 
breakage. 


Get the details on our other products. Many new 
and improved patterns of the line are shown 
in our catalog. A copy will be sent on request. 


Standard School Equipment Co. 


229 W. Breckenridge St., Louisville, Ky. 
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The foremost engineering talent, large resources, years of ex- 
perience and study of school seating requirements plus.famous 
Grand Rapids craftsmanship make Steel seating the greatest 
seating value ever produced. In addition to the many struc- 
tural advantages of Steel seating there is, through volume pro- 
duction, extra value and price advantages that deserve your 
most earnest consideration and comparison. 


Every type of seating that schools require can be found in the 
Steel line. 


Our Planning Service is at your disposal to help you solve your 
seating problems. Write today for complete details. 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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Adjustaplex 

Model No. 627 
The movable ‘“Adjustaplex’’ permits 
flexible seating arrangements tor 
group instruction. Easy to adjust. 
Easy to sweep. Kundtz Eclipse 
construction makes them practically 
indestructible. Crystal finish. 


Auditorium Chair 
Model No. 11D 


The graceful, modern design of this 
auditorium chair is beautiful, yer 
simple, and allows for easy cleaning. 
The design of the back and seat are 
ideal for comfortable seating. Furn- 
ished with or without tablet arm. 


Single Pedestal Adjustable 


Model No. 801 


A single pedestal adjustable desk. Easy 
to sweep around. Beautiful Kundtz 
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Steel Combination 


Stationary 
Model No. 301 


Built into this model are all the 
requirements of school equipmenr, 
beauty, stability and economy which 
mean graceful design, sturdy con- 
struction and low maintenance cost. 


Combination Adjustable 
Model No. 200 


The Kundtz adjustable type of desk 
is probably the most practical type 
of school equipment because of the 
ability to care for students of various 
sizes.Adjustmentis extremely simple. 


This is the Kundtz Crystal Finish. 


Adjustable 


Steel Desk and Chair 
Model No. 402 


Note the extremely Apes iba ad: 
justment. Kundtz Eclipse adj 


ustable 


crystal finish. Extra large base. Easiest 
desk to adjust. Correct posture assured. 


desks are level at all times. All 
Kundtz desks are equipped with the 
new Kundtz noiseless desk stop. 
Write for a complete description 
of this new Kundtz feature. 


Single Pedestal Stationary 
Model No. 851 


Companion desk to No. 801 and 
especially satisfactory in high schools 
and in certain college classrooms. 
Like all new Kundtz Eclipse desks, 
has Kundez Crystal Finish. 
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Single Pedestal 


Study Top- Adjustable 
Model No. 876 

Study top instead of book space. 

Used in study halls and particu- 

larly adaptable in schools using 

platoon system. Kundtz Crystal 

finish and sturdy construction. 


Tablet Arm Chair 
Model No. 702 


The latest design in tablet arm chair, 
adjustable to fit the student, movable 
for group instruction, rigidly con- 
structed. The new “‘Crystal’’ finish 
will withstand the severe use to which 
movable school furniture is subjected. 


Kundtz Eclipse 
Portable Chairs 
Model No. 115 


The woods used are finest obtainable 
All face veneers are of Birch. Backs 
housed into a solid 3 inch bent top 
rail, also into the legs. The seat is of 
5-ply laminated construction '2" thick. 
Bent legs eliminate all cross grain. 
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KUNDTZ TURNS A NEW PAGE 
IN THE HISTORY OF 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


SCHOOL DESK CONSTRUCTION 


Announcing Kundtz Crystal Finish for Metal Parts 
of new Kundtz Eclipse School Furniture 


ETAL parts of the new 
M Kundtz Eclipse desks 
LV are now supplied in 
Kundtz Crystal Finish. 
Kundtz Crystal is so named 
because of its frosty crystal- 


line sheen. 


It stoutly resists the scufting 
of active feet. Cannot crack 
or chip, and will keep its 
beauty throughout years of 
wear», restful to the eyes 
of teacher and pupil. 


The Secret of Kundtz 
Crystal Superiority 


In toughness and elasticity the 
Kundtz Crystal Finish has no 
equal. The Crystal enamel is 
made wholly from two ingre- 
dients— pure concentrated pigments and China 
Wood Oil. Only the best pigments can produce an 
elastic finish, because for best results the propor- 
tion of these must be small in relation to the 
amount of oil used. The China Wood Oil specified 
by Kundtz is pressed from theseeds of the suwugtree 
and transported at considerable expense from the 
Orient. It isthe precise mixing of these ingredi- 
ents, and the careful Kundtz baking process, 
which give Kundtz Crystal its remarkable tough- 
ness, and make it impervious to alcohol, ink acid, 
and all other enemies of school furniture. 


This finish cannot be adequately shown on paper, 
but the panel on this page will give you some 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Name 
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THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 


Please send sample metal panel coated with Kundtz Crystal Finish for testing. 


idea of its beauty. A sample 
metal panel will be sent on 
request. Kundtz Crystal 
Finish represents one of 
the most forward steps 
in school furniture develop- 
ment. Yet it is only one of 
a number of contributing 
elements: 


Kundtz School Furniture 
is Built to an Ideal 


Kundtz Eclipse desks actually 
make studying and teaching 
easier by creating in the 
classroom a harmonious 
environment. 


The“Kundtz” equipped class- 


room is a quiet classroom +’ the ° 


automatic friction stop, an exclusive Kundtz feature, 
is another development of this ideal. It forces 
the desk lid to a gradual, noiseless stop, making it 
impossible for pupils to bang lids down. A similar 
friction hinge governs the action of the seat. 


Kundtz desks are exactly right for each pupil. 
The new improved Kundtz Eclipse adjustable 
features bring both chair and desk to exact 
height desired. The chair is scientifically built 
to assure correct posture. A child seated at a 
Kundtz Eclipse desk is comfortable, the 
spine straight, nerves restful, senses alert. The 
extra roomy desk boxes are so balanced that 
there is no cramping of the pupil’s knees. 
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A Complete Line of School 
Seating Equipment 


Our seating experts are at your 
service. Send us your specifi- 
cations. We will furnish 
plans and make sug¢gestions 
which will be 
helpful to you. 


No. 600 


PEABOD 


School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Indiana 


Manufacturers of 
School Furniture 
for Twenty-five Years 


OUTLASTS THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


When you purchase school 
equipment you want the best. 
You have learned, perhaps through 
costly experience, that the best is 
the cheapest in the long run. 


strate the superiorities of Slate- 
bestos over natural slate and 
show why it is truthfully called 
“The Permanent Blackboard.”— 
Slatebestos, a composition black- 


aa 


The Permanent Blackhourd 





Apply this policy when you buy 

blackboards. Slatebestos has met 

with the approval and endorsement of prominent 

school officials throughout the country who have 

used it. Take advantage of their experience and 

use it to your own advantage. See how superior 

Slatebestos is over natural slate blackboards. 
Here are some vital points that will demon- 


board, is more fire resistant, less 

subject to breakage, has no ex- 
pansion, is lighter and will maintain its dense, 
uniformly velvet smooth surface for the lifetime of 
any school in which it may be installed. The 
economy that results deserves to be considered. 
Slaterock and Slatoplate blackboards efficiently 
fill their respective needs. 


To derive the best re- 


sults from your black- 
boards use Neverip eras- 
ers and Premium Dust- 
less crayons. They will 
not scratch or mar the 
finest surfaces. 


NEVERIP 

NOISELESS ERASER 

Made entirely of felt. Has one piece casing, is triple 
sewed, doubled back and has a rounded grip. 


Ca 


EVEL 


“"DUSTLESS CRAYON 


PREMIUM DUSTLESS CRAYON 


Made of imported chalk, 95% pure. J 
grit, makes a clear white mark and erases perfectly. 


Free from 
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1929 Royal 


Movable Desk 


is a noticeable advance in 
school furniture 


ISvervwhere it is shown, its reception 1s 
an indication that its popularity is based 
upon real merit. Never before has so 
practical a desk with such finish and 
appearance been offered the purchaser 
of School Furniture. Dealers and Job- 
bers from every part of the U. S. are 
writing for prices and details. 


Every Royal its own 
Salesman, a comparison 
is all it asks. 


Other Royal Products 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS 


LABORATORY STOOLS 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
LUNCH ROOM 
FURNITURE 
ETC., ETC. 


No. 35 


1130 SO. MICHIGAN 


= 
= 
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Unsurpassed 
Rigidity 
The only chair using 
DOUBLE RIVETED N 
Construction. oe 
Guaranteed 10 Years. 


. 37 
ble Desk 


ROYAL Special Features at a Glance 


Smooth Sliding Dome Feet— 
(Will not scratch or mar floor) 


Most Correct Posture— 


(Note shape and tilt of seat and back, also posi- 
tion of desk arm) 


Hard Maple Woodwork— 
(Seat and Tablet Arm of fine grained Hard 
Maple, also back-rest slats if desired) 


No Sharp Edges— 
(All corners perfectly rounded ) 


‘ 


No Loose or Complicated Parts— 
(Loose or adjustable parts only create disturbance 
in classrooms ) 

Optional Equipment— 
(Drawers—bottom shelf—front, back or side pan- 
els—inkwell—wood back-rests—curved or straight 
front legs) 


Neat Design and Appearance— 
(Perfect joints and attractive finish) 


Movable Desk Send for latest catalog 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


“Metal Furniture Since ’97” 


CHICAGO 
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ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
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ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A beautiful 


SWEEPING 


Made 

Large 
Mediu 
Small 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING 


Cambridge City, 


desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 


at. ; will never pull loose. 


in three sizes . 
No. 600, illustrating 
m Size “A” Desk, Open 
Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 

Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. ” 

The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 
Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk, and the Arlo 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 


Arlington Heights, IIl. 








SU elie tecMmN (ole 
Tipping Folding Chair 
will prove itself an eco- 
nomical installation in 
your school. As shown 
in theillustration it folds 
perfectly flat. Thus quite 
a number of chairs can 
be stacked where ae 
ously there were only a 
few. This compactness 
meansaconsequent sav- 
ing of valuable floor 
space and makes it more 


convenient tostore your 
J 


STAN DAR 
WONT| [TIP 
FLAT) LFOLD 





chairs in small, out-of 
dee hae) aoe 


1020 S. Foote St. 


comfort. 





Other desirable fea- 
tures make the No. 44 
Standard Folding Chair 
a popular model for 
Notable 


among them are the in- 


school use. 


clination of the backand 
the relative plane of 
ea ladelellilenciays ay 
part of the body to relax. 
The perfect 
built into every Folding 
chair and the fact that 
they are madeof Indiana 
Hard Maple Stock in- 
sures against tilting or 


rletetes 











weakening of supports. 


COMPANY 


Indiana, U. S. A. 
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This factory produces nothing else than furniture 





for Public Buildings. Its efforts have been far- 
reaching, and extend back to 1870. Its fixed 
standard designs have their origin from real wants, 


and have been successful in meeting approval. 


NEw JERSEY SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
| TRENTON, N. J. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The Rowles line embodies every practical type of pupil’s 
desk, opera chair, portable assembly chair, tablet arm chair, 
teacher’s chair, kindergarten table, kindergarten chair and 
miscellaneous school furniture obtainable. If you do not 
have our latest catalog be sure to send for a copy. 





















For more than thirty years the name of Rowles has been 
identified with good reliable school equipment. Every article 
we sell has been correctly designed, properly constructed and 
thoroughly tested so that the purchaser is assured of full 
value for every dollar invested. If your School Board con- 
templates buying new equipment it will be to their interest 
| to obtain a quotation on our line either direct or through a 
local dealer or distributor. 


E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 












Chicago 
Pedestal Desk 





Col 
Chair 
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Sanford 
Model X 


Rowles 


Invincible Desk 


Everfast 


Pedestal Desk 






Adjustable Desk 


““VIKING’—STEEL FOLDING 


Here are the ideal folding chairs for school use. Being 
entirely constructed of steel, properly reinforced where 
strength is needed, they will stand up for years under the 
bangs, smashes and misuse to which folding chairs are sub- 
jected. You have long looked for a chair that would have 
strength, comfort and beauty —all in one — yet one that 
would stow away in the least possible space. The “Viking” 
folding chairs have all these features without sacrificing one 
for the other. 


Whether it be group units for an entire room or extra 
chairs to fill in odd places, the “Vikings” will always be 
ready to serve you and when not in use will stack away 
without any waste space and without slipping or falling. 


VIKING No. 500 
VIKING No. 1000 


tte Py ge A request from you will bring complete information on voLDS FLAT WITHIN 


the Viking All Steel Indestructible Folding Chairs. eee 


STURDY — RIGID — INDESTRUCTIBLE 


One of the leading educators of the country, having used 2288 Viking 
folding chairs since 1925, and having purchased an additional number in 
1927, writes us as follows: “We are very much pleased with the quality 
and the service that the Viking chairs have rendered us. I do not believe 
there is a chair on the market of equal quality and price.” 


Furnished with steel andfore MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. Color finishes: Olive Green, 


or full upholstered seats. PEORIA, ILLINOIS Mahogany, and Walnut. 
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1900 Tablet 
Arm Chair 


CLASSROOM OR SHO 
Angle Steel Meets Your Wants: 


ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT is durably manufactured to efficiently meet all the 
strains and stresses of the modern classroom or shop. 













Just the equipment for the up-to-date school. Whether it be boys or girls who use ANGLE 
STEEL EQUIPMENT you can feel sure that it will not be broken. They are just 
children, but equally as careless as any factory worker. 


Whether you need chairs, stools, cabinets, or tables—or perhaps other equipment to spe- 
cially suit your particular requirements, ANGLE STEEL will suit your needs. Save 
replacement costs and please the taxpayers by using Steel. ANGLE STEEL will 


; 1018 Chair 
save you valuable dollars that can be added to other items on the school budget. 


The illustrations show but a few of the many products produced for the modern American 
school system. These articles are being used in hundreds of schools throughout the 
land and saving hundreds of dollars for the school boards. Each piece of this dur- { 
able equipment is attractively finished in rich, dark olive green enamel; and in addi- 
tion, it is scientifically built to be most convenient and comfortable to use. 

Send for our new 112 page catalog, giving full information about up-to-the-minute steel 
equipment. We manufacture one of the largest assortments of steel office and factory 
equipment in the country. 

Get the catalog and your first equipment will prove its ability to save you real money. 
Will we hear from you? 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: Plainwell, Michigan, U. S. A. 


AGENTS AND DEALERS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES: 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York, Newark, Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, Cleveland, 


212 Cabinet 


















200 D. S. Stool 1700 Tabet Arm Chair 251 Drafting Room Stool 



















ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT =i 
BCONOMICAL..- SANITARY. > (DGRABLE  ..._ 1) 
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Chairs 


Stools 
‘Tables 


for 


No. 156 “LinUhl” Chair 


Cafeteria Service 


O line of furniture more practically meets the 

specific needs of school cafeteria usage. Excel- 
lent in appearance, splendidly suited in design, com- 
bined with built-in durability of the highest order. 
Complete range of styles, sizes, and finishes to 
choose from. Hundreds of the largest schools and 
industrial corporations have adopted UHL Steel 


Chairs as standard. 


Comfortable, Handy, Light and 






Practically 
No Upkeep 
Expense 


Su anes 
This test shows strength of 
back fastenings at seat and 
rigidity of bracing of legs 
and their fastenings to seat. 






SUPER-Strong 
Following is a partial list of 
schools now using UHL Steel 
Furniture with complete satis- 
faction. Two of these schools 
each have 1400 of our No. 156 
Chairs (pictured above) now 
in service. 

Lower Merion School, Ardmore, Pa. 
Steubenville High School, 

7 Steubenville, O. 

Upper Darby High School, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
Youngstown High School, 
Youngstown, O. 
Norristown High School, 
Norristown, Pa. 
Dover High School, Dover, O. 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
South Euclid Lyndhurst Public 

Schools, S. Euclid, O. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our complete catalog should be in every in- 


formation file on school furniture. 
Gladly sent on request. 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CoO. 


2094 Hastings Street 


Toledo, Ohio 


} { 

| The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. | 

2094 Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio. ' 

1 Please send catalog. ' 
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GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
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Marte 


dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Vacation Time---A Good 
Time to Change Over 


HE increased demand 

for the Elgin School 
Table indicates that mod- 
ern schools demand mtd- 
ern methods. The new pol- 
icy of “group instruction” 
in the first and second 
grades has improved pu- 
pils’ progress and_ held 
their interest in school 
work, besides increasing 
the efficiency of teachers. 
The superiority of this 
method of instruction, ob- 


tained through the use of 
the Elgin School Table, 
recommends itself to all 
educators desiring to im- 
prove conditions in their 
schoolrooms. 


Vacation time is a good 
time to change over to 
this new and better sys- 
tem. Our booklet, “Seat- 
ing Efficiency,” will give 
you further details. Send 
for it now. 


RINEHIMER Bros.Mes Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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ee logginess ... inattention .. . 
restive body and sluggish mind ... what 
are these but symptoms of a faulty diet? How 
can the mind respond when the digestive organs 
are sending out signals of distress? Indeed, 
it is surprising that you can teach some children 
anything, considering the lunches they eat at 
some corner store or “stand”! 


Educators are agreed that the school lunch is an 
important part of education. ‘To paraphrase an 


old adage: You can reach a child’s heart through 
her stomach. That is why educators now sug- 
gest that you nourish the body as you feed the 
mind. 

Schools large and small, in cities and rural com- 
munities, are incorporating cafeterias in their 
buildings for several reasons: 


first, to insure 


THE ALBERT PIG# 


ALBERT PICK & COMPANY 


208-224 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. Ra 


THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO., CINCT 









wholesome food that will sustain growing 
minds; second, to instill sane food habits that 
will prove so important in later years; third, to 
combat malnutrition, which is as prevalent in 
well-to-do districts as in the poorest localities. 


The popularity of school cafeterias has been 
augmented by our Engineers, who offer a valu- 
able service to educators and school boards. 
They answer the multitude of questions that 
might arise, plan the entire cafeteria if desired, 
and assure an economy of installation and oper- 
ation that is based upon their experience with 
schools of every size and type throughout the 
country. ...s Their advice on any problem 
relating to School Feeding will be gladly given, 
without obligation of any kind. You are in- 
vited to consult them. 






L. BARTH & CO., we 


32 COOPER SQUARE. NEW YORK. N. Y. 


VAN CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT FOR ECONOMY — DEPENDABILITY —LONG LIFE 


Cafeteria of the Abraham Lincoln 
Junior High School, Rockford, Ill. 
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Never “Absent” ~ Never “Tardy” 
this pump earns ‘‘Perfect”’ in attendance 


~ AERO ENGI LIE DEE TNE OLE TO UE PE RC ROE COON AY ERR EH PAO nt an seer . + 
ee meets no “. 7 7 ree + »  ahachedieinemeenemmmanetntatendsineaiiadeetionn . «>> oegere-ay~menmenas 


HE “REPORT CARD” of 

a Jennings Heating Pump 
shows “perfect” in attendance. 
Never “absent.” No time out for 
unnecessary inspections, repairs, 
or replacements. Always on the 
job, month after month, remov- 
ing the condensation and air from 
the return line of the vacuum 





A recent Jennings installation is the 





heating system. . ; Southern Junior High School, Read- 
: f ; - s ; ing, Pa. Scholl and Richardson, 

Nor is a Jennings Pump “tardy” in get- architects, Reading, Pa. 

ting heat up quickly—in making the sys- | 


tem responsive to the heating load. 


The only routine attention needed is lu- 
brication and packing. Janitor engineers 


SO ee ore 
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| find the Jennings Pump easy to take care 
of. School superintendents know that a | 
Jennings Pump contributes to classroom 
health and comfort. The architect recom- 
; —mends Jennings where dependable heat- | 
' ing is specified. i 





Bulletin 71 gives the details 
you would require in select- 


' 

} You can confirm these “high marks” by 
| the large and growing number of Jen- | 
ing the proper pump for your i nings school installations. 


own needs, Write for a 


copy. é : 
' THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY | 
| 11 Wilson Road South Norwalk, Conn. 
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Shrewd little Rhode Island has equipped 
her schools with the best which money 
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can buy. She has wisely avoided experi- 
menting on such important equipment 
for instance as Electric Time Systems. 
“Standard” has always been the predomi- 
nant choice of her School Boards due to 
its long established reputation for relia- 


bility and thorough satisfaction. 


Some Typical “Standard Installations” in Rhode Island 


Brown University, 


BARRINGTON 

High School 

Peck Memorial School 
BRISTOL 

Guiteras School 
BURRILLVILLE 

High School, Pascoag 
CENTRAL FALLS 

High School 
CRANSTON 

High School 

Junior High School 

Beachmont Ave. School 

Daniel Waterman School 
E. PROVIDENCE 

High School 

Junior High School 

Tristan Burgess School 

Wilson Ave. School 

Bliss School 

Riverside School 
NEWPORT 

High School 


John Clark Memorial School 

Sheffield School 

St. Georges School 

LaSalle Academy (Parochial) 
PAWTUCKET 

High School 

East Side Junior High School 

West Side Junior High School 

Porter School 
PORTSMOUTH 

Priory School (Parochial) 
PROVIDENCE 

State Normal School 

Technical High School 

Commercial High School 

Classical High School 

Hope Street School 

English High School 

America Street School 

Veazie St. School 

Summit Avenue School 

Esek Hopkins School 

Laurel Hill School 

Bridgham School 


R. I. College of Education 


Cole Ave. School 
Geo. J. West School 
Peace Street School 
Asa Messer School 
Sackett St. School 
Moses Brown School 
Blessed Sacrament School 
(Parochial) 
LaSalle Academy (Parochial) 
WARREN 
High School 
Joyce St. School 
Main St. School 
WARWICK 
High School 
W. WARWICK 
Junior High School 
WESTERLY 
High School 
Pleasant St. School 
Bradford School 


WOONSOCKET 
Holy Family School (Parochial) 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


1428 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore 

625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 

10 High Street, Boston 

901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 

217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 
83 South High Street, Columbus 
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Springfield, Mass. 
Branches 


716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 
562 Penn Street, Denver 

Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rm. 670 124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 
745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 
726 St. Felix Street, Montreal, Can. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


“MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 


1612 Market Street, Philadelphia 
Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
229 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 
148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
110 S. Cedar St., Spokane 

806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit,Mich. 
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TRERE ARE THOUSANDS 
OF TRAINED TEACHERS ouT 
OF WORK . IT'S A GOOD TIME 
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Dynamite the Stopwatch Used in Schools 


Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Head Division Parental Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University. 


For children’s sake, for better schoolroom 
learning, and for human happiness, assemble 
practically all the stop watches used in school 
and have them blown to pieces by dynamite. 
It is better to destroy them than that they 
should shatter children’s nerves. Some other 
scrapping means may prove more economical ; 
just so they are annihilated. Perhaps we ought 
to save a few for experimental purposes. — It 
may be better that a very few children should 
have wrecked systems than that most children 
should pass through the modern furnaces of 
speed, 

Annihilate also the stop-watch ghost and 
image. In almost every schoolroom there lurks 
this ghost; so it also lifts its head in many a 
pupil’s textbook. It haunts the child when he 
tries to study and it tortures him when he at- 
tempts a recitation, 

The pupil called upon for an oral answer 
hardly dares to pause to breathe a second time 
before he makes reply. If he is silent for a 
moment the stop wateh clicks or its ghost strikes 
him down. If he is set to write an answer, the 
same threatening symbol hovers over him. The 
stop watch ghost may be in the form of waving 
hands or shifting feet of other jumping children 
all around him; or it may express itself in the 
teacher’s word or look or other gesture of im- 
patience, 

He may attempt to copy from dictation, 
hardly able to keep up, and panicky at times 
because he misses words and phrases. If a prob- 
lem is dictated or one or several written on the 
board he has but a very limited time to solve 
them. He may be only half done when he sees 
bobbing up in front of him, to the right, or left, 
now one, now two, and finally many hands or en- 
tire children to announce their speed and supe- 
riority and to win approval of the teacher. Their 
quickness makes him work more slowly, their 
success adds to his failures, their gain is his loss, 
their satisfactions his annoyance. The child al- 
ready doing his very best is likely to be dis- 
tracted by his comrades so displaying excellence ; 
he begins to think about himself in unfavorable 
comparisons; he is so emotionally upset that he 
may be unable further to concentrate upon his 
task. 

When time is called, some children have just 
begun to see a way to solve the problem they 
are struggling over; some may have only par- 
tially completed the solution, but they must 
stop and be ready to attack another task. So 
on through the recitation many a child must 
be subjected to a program in which he rarely 
has opportunity to finish anything, or to enjoy 
the satisfaction of having had one success. How 
can a child be comfortable in school under such 
intolerable tortures? How can he keep up cour- 
age to go on and to do his best? How can he 
acquire good habits of concentration? How is 
it possible for a pupil to get on well in school 
when he must labor in an atmosphere of anxiety 
and worry, when he can rarely have an. oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the thrill that comes from 
awareness of success? Of course, it is not pos- 
sible. No one can learn well when he is not 
comfortable. 

The modern mania for speeding in our schools 
is one of our great educational curses. Never- 
theless, it has been widely heralded as a blessing. 

On account of the stop watch, children are be- 
coming more irritable and nervous. Their moral, 
physical, and mental health are jeopardized. 
They are driven to resort to trickery and deceit, 
to guess, to gamble, and to bluff—to become 
intellectual liars. 


The average child does not learn in school 
the alphabet of accuracy. He has there no 


opportunity to acquire a passion for precision. 
He has no time for caution and self-criticism. 
He studies by the stop watch and by the stop 
watch he recites. If he thinks at all, he must 
do it quickly. 

Not how well the pupils work but how fast, 
has become the watchword of the modern school. 
Accuracy is ever on the scaffold, speed forever 
on the throne. The classrooms whose children 
make the most mistakes often get the highest 
rating. Dynamic feet and hands and tongues 
seem to be the measure of success. Statice heads 
and ineoordinated nervous systems are the 
product. 

The child in school answers practically every 
question asked and he answers quickly no mat- 
ter whether he knows or does not know it. <A 
few words he always has on hand for quick and 
ready use. He finds it to his advantage to make 
use of them with great dispatch no matter if 
they fit the question or not. He knows a 
lot of answers which are correct for some ques- 
tions. From this supply he draws in all emer- 
gencies. He distributes them to fill the missing 
gaps. To do so makes him feel better than not 
to do so. For him to answer wrong means, as 
a rule, far more happiness than not to make 
reply. His grades (which are his wages) are 
better if he answers rapidly and wrong than if 
he answers cautiously and right, or answers 
not at all. Something attempted, something 
done has earned a rich reward. By mere acci- 
dent he hits upon some accurate responses or 
he approaches near enough to accuracy to have 
his reply accepted as correct. The guessing 
gambler into which the modern child is trained 
learns very soon that he has naught to lose, 
everything to gain, if he answers quickly 
always, right or wrong; and that if he ventures 
to be honest and to confess his ignorance he has 
naught to gain and everything to lose. 

The child is called a liar if he ventures to 
reply, “I do not know.” “Of course you know,” 
his teacher says. “Think, Tony, think.” But 
how impossible when Tony does not have a 
thing to think about but his humiliated self! 
In the schoolroom of tomorrow, children will not 
only be allowed to speak the truth but they will 
be rewarded for their honesty. 

Our whole grading scheme which considers 
no answer, in fact matters, the same as a wrong 
answer, is partially to blame for the pupils’ 
wasteful recitation habits. In matters of emo- 
tion Tennyson may have been correct in 
singing: 

“1t is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

Of course, Tennyson gave us no objective 

data. But in matters of fact-learning, it cer- 
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tainly is not better to have answered and erred 
than not to have answered at all. 

Teach the child to leave blanks and to say, 
“T do not know.” Prove to him by your teach- 
ing methods, by your grading schemes that such 
procedure pays. In specific fact-matters, for 
which there is one answer and only one, penalize 
for errors. Let the pupil learn that he gains in 
grades by being cautious, by being accurate and 
by leaving blanks and frankly stating that he 
does not know. 

Life penalizes for mistakes. Sehool doesn’t. 
No young man or woman ean hold a _ position 
very long if for his employer he adds or spells 
as inaccurately as he used to add and spell in 
school. No good business man accepts the 
quality of performance which the modern school 
approves. He wants things done well; he wants 
precision. When will the average teacher raise 
her standards of precision for her pupils to the 
level of the standards of precision which the 
business man sets up for these boys and girls 
when they become his employees? 

Of course, the business world calls for speed 
but its first demand is accuraey. If our schools 
send to the business man young men and women 
who have mastered a few fundamentals which 
they will have to use repeatedly, and have an 
habitual passion for precision, the business sit- 
uation in which these young men or women 
work will motivate the necessary speed. Whether 
in the commercial and industrial world or in 
the schoolroom, an attitude of accuracy will 
make speed possible; but an attitude of speed 
will make accuracy impossible. 

In this country, the writer, with the help of 
two students, published an experimental study 
in School and Society for December 7, 1918, 
which demonstrated the common-sense propo- 
sition that emphasis by the learner upon acecu- 
racy not only tends to further accuracy but to 
further speed as well; while emphasis upon 
speed tends to decrease both accuracy and speed. 
Three years later Sturt in England published 
a similar study in which the same conclusions 
were derived. 

How contradictory to these facts are the prac- 
tices of the modern school where the major em- 
phasis is upon speed. Not only in teaching 
methods but in textbooks as well is speeding 
emphasized. The average textbook in arith- 
metic, for instance, calls for the use of a stop 
watch. “Do these in three minutes” is the kind 
of speed suggestion found on many pages. 
There are tons and tons of timed practice ex- 
ercises in arithmetic, algebra, and other subjects 
used each year in the schools of this country. 

Directed by her supervisor, by textbooks in 
education, and imitating the pupils’ textbooks 
and the many timed standard educational meas- 
urements, the teacher improvises stop-watch 
exercises for her pupils in almost every subject. 
She times them while they work, she times them 
while they study. She goes to educational con- 
ferences and listens to reports of studies based 
upon timed tests; she reads like reports from 
the pages of the educational journals. Every- 
where she is stimulated to an urge to use a stop 
watch more. 


Conspiring with the teacher and the textbook 
is Mother Nature working in the child. He 
almost always feels impelled to hasten. He 
likes to finish each job quickly so he can do 
something else. He yearns for new experiences, 
for new challenges. To do things well often 
calls for considerable effort to take care of rou- 
tine matters and details after the drive from 
novelty has worn off. The child by nature is 
inaccurate; by nature he is always pressing for- 
ward to new things. 


The child, then, on his own accord, all too 
ready for work for speed at the sacrifice of 
accuracy, needs special guidance in the habits 


(Concluded on Page 188) 
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State School Funds and Their Apportionment 


III. The Oklahoma Plan’ 


Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of California 


Introduction 

Oklahoma’s remarkable progress since 1921. 
Few states have done more than Oklahoma in 
the last five years to inaugurate important, 
progressive reforms in matters affecting state 
policies of school support. No small number 
of these reforms are directly traceable to, or at 
least followed and embodied in the recommen- 
dations made in the Bureau-of-Education sur- 
vey conducted in 1922, and presented by the 
United States Commissioner of Education to 
the Oklahoma State Educational Survey Com- 
mission in December of that year.” 

It may aid in an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of these more recently adopted policies if 
we recall briefly at this point some of the out- 
standing findings of this report and some of its 
more important recommendations bearing upon 
school finance. 

The survey called attention to the relatively 
unimportant contribution to the support of 
schools which-the state of Oklahoma was mak- 
ing in the year'1921. The report revealed that 
whereas Oklahoma ranked twelfth among the 48 
states of the Union with respect to estimated 
true wealth per child, 5 to 18 years of age, she 
ranked thirty-fourth with respect to expendi- 
ture per child enrolled in school, and forty- 
second with respect to expenditure for each 
$1,000 of estimated true wealth. 

The average length of the school year in the 
United States in 1921 was 8.1 months. Never- 
theless, in this relatively wealthy state, more 
than 1,000 village and rural white districts 
maintained schools for six months or less. The 
average annual expenditure per child in average 
daily attendance varied from $97 to $35 with 
corresponding inequalities in the rates. of taxes 
levied. 

Not only was the state’s contribution relative- 
ly small, but state school funds were distributed 
among the counties and districts by a method 
that was characterized in the survey as “per- 
haps the most unscientific, most antiquated, and 
mest unfair of all the many methods of dis- 
tributing state school funds employed (in the 
United States) at the present time,” 
on the 


namely, 
Lasis of the number of persons between 


6 and 21 years of age in each county and dis- : 


trict. 

The report called attention to the fact that, 
whereas Oklahoma gave to each district $2.39 
for each child enumerated, the amounts paid 
to the districts for the children actually in 
school (i.e., in average daily attendance) varied 
all the way from $1.80 to $20 per child. 


The survey recommended the establishment 
of a large state equalization fund to be derived 
trom the proceeds of the already existing gross- 
carnings tax on oil and other natural products, 
the establishment for all schools of a minimum 
school year of at least 8 months, the creation 
of a state graduated personal income tax and a 
jiovision for inereased subsidies to encourage 
consolidation, transportation, and other  pro- 
gicssive types of educational effort. 

in the paragraphs which follow, it will be 
scen that every one of these recommendations 
ius been embodied in legislation enacted since 
the Bureau of Education placed its report in the 

‘The present article is the third of a series of arti 
cles on state plans of apportioning school tunds con 
tributed to the JounnaAu by Professor Swift. The 
previous articles in this series appeared in the Febru 
ary and April issues of the JournaL. The author 
Wishes to express his indebtedness to State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, John Vaughan, who gave 
the original manuscript a careful reading and upon 
the basis of whose criticisms and suggestions, a num- 
ber of important revisions were made. 


Public Education in Oklahoma, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin, 1928, No. 14, pp. 25-28 


hands of the citizens of Oklahoma. Many other 
of the Bureau’s recommendations affecting 
school finance have not as yet been enacted into 
law and perhaps never will be. Nevertheless, 
the facts cited are sufficient to suggest the im- 
portant part played by the Bureau’s report in 
bringing about an intelligent understanding of 
the defects in the system of school support in 
force in 1921 and in calling attention to needed 
reforms. 

Without further introduction we may now 
proceed to a consideration of the unique fea- 
tures of Oklahoma’s present system of school 
support and to a description of her state school 
funds and the methods employed in apportion- 
ing the same. 

Unique features of the Oklahoma plan. As 
already implied in an earlier paragraph, Okla- 
homa belongs to that group of states which have 
definitely accepted the theory that upon the state 
rests the responsibility of making definite pro- 
visions for equalizing school revenues and school 
burdens and thereby educational opportunities. 

The year immediately following the publica- 
tion: of the Bureau-of-Education survey, the 
legislature provided for a state equalization 
school fund by appropriating $650,000, and in 
1925 it appropriated $500,000 for the same pur- 
pose. As will appear later, this tendency found 
a much more complete expression in an act . 
1927, which provided for the creation of a 
equalization fund by setting aside a portion a 
the proceeds of the state gross production tax on 
mineral products. 

A distinctive feature of the Oklahoma plan is 
the large degree of discretionary power granted 
to the state board of education in the appor- 
tionment of the equalization fund. In the past, 
Oklahoma has derived the majority of her state 
school revenue from the income of her perma- 
nent common-school fund, which in 1925 con- 
tributed $1,699,353.13, a sum which constituted 
approximately 59 per cent of the total state 
school receipts for that year. Contrast this with 
the next largest state-provided fund, the $500,- 
000 appropriated to aid weak districts. The act 
of 1927 already referred to provides for an 
equalization fund of $1,500,000, with the result 
that the relative importance of the income of 
the permanent common-school fund will in- 
evitably decrease. 

In the vear 1924-25, state appropriations 
provided $785,142.00. In this total were in- 
cluded two major items: (1) An item of $500,- 
000.00 already noted for aid to weak districts; 
(2) an item of $125,000.00 for building aid to 
consolidated and union graded districts. In 
1925-26, the total state appropriations amounted 
to only $119,640.00. (See Table II.) With the 
putting into effect of the 1927 equalization-fund 





TABLE I—Analysis of Oklahoma State-Provided 
Public School Receipts, 1924-25! 


Per 

Source Amount Cent® 
Permanent school fund in 

terest and land rentals $1,699.353.13 59.2 

State 0.25 mill tax........ 3S86.¢ OR. 17 13.5 


Appropriations from gen 

eral revenue fund 
(1) Aid to weak districts? . $500,000.00 
(J) BUNGINE BIG"... 60s ices 125 000.00 
(3) Orphans* tuition'...... 
(4) Vocational department. 
(5) State superintendent's 





WE. Gaccareacesaeers 36 439.00 
(6) State board of educa 
See ccc boeees sewuades 9,275.00 


— - 785,142.00 27.3 

DONS i056 0404056034555 $2, $70,779; 30 100.0 

1Pata taken from Oklahoma State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Biennial Report, 1926, p. 11-13. 

2Supplanted in 1927 by $1,500,000.00 equalization 
fund to be derived from proceeds of gross production 
tax. 

’For consolidated and union graded districts. 

‘For orphans resident in institutions which do not 
maintain their own sc hools. 

‘Per cent of total state P Feceipts: computed. 
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act, state appropriations other than that to pro- 
vide the equalization fund promise to become 
of relatively minor importance, leaving only 
three funds of major significance, namely, the 
permanent common-school fund, the state one- 
fourth mill general property tax, and the spe- 
cial common-school (equalization) fund. 


In addition to the three funds just named, the 
laws provide for two other specific funds: a 
union graded- and consolidated-school-districts 
fund, and a state textbook fund. . Table 1 pre- 
sents an analysis of the state public school re- 
ceipts in the year 1924. The state equalization 
fund does not, of course, appear in this table, 
its place being taken by the $500,000 appro- 
priated to aid weak districts. 


TABLE II—Oklahoma Appropriations from General 
Revenue Fund for 1925-26! 


Purpose Amount 
State department of public instruction: 
Salaries, traveling expenses, etc.......... $ 37,315.002 
Union-graded- and consolidated-school- 
eee rorrree reer 30,000.002 
Orphan children tuition. ......cccsccccece 42,000.002 


‘. Total department of public instruction.$109,315.00? 
State board of education: 
10,325.002 


Expenses, office equipment and supplies.. 

TOtal Tor HOH PULHOKES. «ice scccescecee $119,640.00 
10klahoma Session Acts, 1925, p. 98, sec. 1, ch. 66. 
2Ibid., p. 113, ch. 66. These appear to be the 

only appropriations for 1925-26. Apprepriations for 
free textbooks and weak schools do not appear. 

In Table II are shown the appropriations for 
the vear 1925-26, payable from the state gen- 
eral revenue fund, 

State School Funds 

Common-school fund. The permanent com- 
mon-school fund of Oklahoma is a fund which 
has been derived from two major sources: (1) 
the proceeds of the sales of lands embraced in 
sections numbered 16 and 36 in each congres- 
sional township granted by the United States to 
Oklahoma for the benefit of common schools 
upon the state’s admission into the Union; (2) 
a sum of $5,000,000 also granted to the state 
upon its admission into the Union. 

The grant of $5,000,000 was in lieu of grants 
of congressional township school sections in 
that part of the state composed of what had 
been Indian Territory. Owing to the fact that 
the land in Indian Territory was owned by the 
Indians, Congress was unable to donate from 
this portion of the state the customary Federal 
lands, and, consequently, made this money 
grant. 

Table I has shown the income of the common- 
school fund and its relative importance for the 
year 1924-25. In the year 1926, the income 
amounted to $1,445,927.41.4 The condition of 
the fund at the close of the biennium 1925-26 
is shown in Table ITI. 


TABLE 1li—Condition of the Oklahoma Permanent 
Common-School Fund, 1926! 


Item Amount 
investment im farm lOAUS..666.6 ccc cecses $19,452,505.25 
Unpaid balances on lands sold (bearing 5 

SOE CUE, TIO 5.55.5 6064s dsc d Rens eenes 6,293,921.95 


Appraised value of unsold lands.......... 5,207, 767.50 


NS 6:0:6004 40019004 CR EKA ae A $30, 954, 191. 70 
1Okiahoma State Auditor, Biennial Report, 1926, 
a 2%: 


Ad valorem or ge »neral property ‘tag. A state 
ad valorem or general property tax is levied on 
all real estate and personal property not speci- 
tically exempted by law, including the property 
of corporations.” After the legislature has 
made the appropriations for a given year, the 
state board of equalization determines the 
amount of revenue that may be expected from 


*This amount was arrived at by the United States 
Government by figuring the number of acres of land 
in the sections in Indian Territory and computing the 
total value on the basis of $3.53 per acre. Oklahoma 
State Auditor, Biennial Report, 1926, p. 15. 

‘Oklahoma State Election Board, Directory, State 
of Oklahoma, 1927, p. 32. 

“United States Census, Digest of State Laws Re 


lating to Tagration and Revenue, 1922, p. B63, se 2 
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sources other than the ad valorem tax. The rate 
required to meet the balance is then fixed by 
the state board of equalization as the rate of the 
ad valorem tax to be levied for the benefit of the 
state general revenue fund from which the ap- 
propriations shall be paid. To this rate is then 
added one fourth of one mill for common schools 
and one fourth of a mill for county road pur- 
poses. 

The proceeds of the state school tax are 
credited to the common-school fund and dis- 
tributed among the counties on the basis of 
school census. In the case of the tax proceeds 
collected for road purposes, the 
leeted is returned to the county from which col- 
lected.® 


Union graded and consolidated district fund. 


amount col- 


The proceeds of the sales of all lands embraced 
in section 33 in Greer county, together with all 
rentals and sales accruing therefrom, are by law 
credited to a fund known as the union graded 
and consolidated district fund, to be used only 
to assist in constructing or paying for school 
buildings for consolidated districts or union 
graded districts.? The lands thus set aside in 
Greer county amounted to 40,480 acres. 

At the close of the vear ending June 30, 1926, 
the fund was reported as consisting of 5 per 
cent interest-bearing mortgages amounting to 
$144,730.18, and unsold lands appraised at 
$30,200, making a total prospective fund of 
$174,930.18.8 The principal and earnings of this 
fund are alike used, so that in time the fund 
will be exhausted. In a letter to the author, 
dated March 30, 1928, the state superintendent 
of public instruction reported the assets of the 
fund as follows: 

To encourage consolidation, the state pro- 
vides reimbursements for building costs to con- 
solidated school districts and union graded dis- 
tricts. Any consolidated school district which 
has already constructed and furnished a suitable 
school building of not less than 3 rooms, is eli- 
gible for a reimbursement of an amount not to 
exceed one half the cost of said building, pro- 
vided that in no ease shall such reimbusement 
exceed $2,500. This reimbursement is made 
subject to the following conditions: (1) that 
the district “has been formed” (maintained a 
school) for at least 3 months; (2) that it has 
employed ‘at least 3 teachers; (3) that the school 
has had an actual attendance of at least 130 
resident pupils; (4) that the district has fur- 
nished free transportation as required by law. 
The state board of education may decrease the 
grant for any one district if, in its judgment, the 
amount is more than the fair proportion be- 
longing to one district. 

Any union graded district which has con- 
structed and furnished a suitable school build- 
ing of not less than 2 rooms, is eligible for a 
reimbursement not to exceed one half the cost 
of said building, provided that in no case is such 
reimbursement to exceed $1,250. This reim- 
bursement of $1,250 is subject to conditions 
similar to those imposed in the case of the con- 
solidated school district, as follows: (1) the 
maintenance of a 6-months school term, (2) the 
provision of 2 teachers, and (3) an attendance 
of 40 pupils. Transportation is not required, 
but the state board of education is authorized 
to decrease the grant as in the case of any con- 
solidated school district. 

Obviously, the amount to be appropriated 
from the general fund to reimburse union 


6Oklahoma State Auditor, Biennial Report, 1926, 
p. 40; F. F. Blachly, The Financial System of the 
State of Oklahoma, p. 5. 

78chool Laws of Oklahoma, 1925, p. 39, sec. 171 


8Oklahoma State Auditor, Biennial Report, 1926, 
go. Ty. 

*°Tbid., p. 16. 
Unpaid balances on sold lands.............. $136,106.91 
Estimated value of unsold lands............. 19,970.00 
WORE GONGEB . 6 o60 0c ccs sesicceesevesecceseesees 156,031.91 


Earnings last year......cccccccsccccecccssees 8.570.76 
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graded and consolidated school districts for 
building expenditures will depend upon the 
number of buildings erected. In 1921, the state 
appropriated $75,000 from the union-graded- and 
consolidated-distriet-school fund and the same 
amount from the general revenue fund, making 
a total of $150,000.!° The annual appropriation 
for each of the two years 1925-26 and 1926-27 
amounted to only $30,000.11 

Owing to its depletion the union-graded- and 
consolidated-school fund is no longer sufficient 


ee a ee ee ee eee ee ee et Mee ee eee ee ee es ee 
SPRING 


Frances Wright Turner 
It’s kind er hard when spring comes 
With the bluest kind of skies, 
And you see the flowers coming out 
Before your very eyes, 
And outside the schoolhouse window 
You can hear a singing brook, 
But have to keep your eyes inside 
Just fastened on your book. 


You can smell the brown earth’s sweetness 
Beneath the willow trees, 
It comes drifting in to tease you 
On every single breeze; 
Your hands itch for a fishpole, 
In your mind you bait your hook 
While you keep your eyes, unseeing, 
On the pages of your book. 


You miss the words in spelling, 
And you cannot figure straight; 
Between the lines you're trying to read 
You're really digging bait. 
You see the sparkling water in 
That sunny fishing nook, 
And feel just like a prisoner 
In the pages of a book. 


O, it’s hard upon a fellow 
When spring comes back again, 
And you long to go a-fishing 
Till you're JUST ABOUT INSANE, 
To have to keep on plugging 
And never take a look 
At anything around you—but 
The lessons in a book! 


oP aMa"e"e "se ete see eee es eee es se ess ee ee ee 


to meet the claims of union-graded- and con- 
solidated-school districts for building reimburse- 
ments. The state therefore has taken over the 
assets of this fund and now appropriates from 
the general revenue of the state whatever 
amount is needed to meet the just claims of the 
districts. The appropriation is still reported as 
a disbursement made from the union-graded- and 
consolidated-school fund, but in reality the 
moneys are now all drawn from the state gen- 
eral revenue.!? 

State textbook fund. 
1923 which required the state treasurer to set 
aside “the net amount of money collected by 
the state insurance commissioner from all for- 


A law was passed in 


eign insurance companies doing business in the 
state of Oklahoma (foreign fire insurance com- 
panies excepted),” for the purpose of supplying 
free textbooks to children attending public 
school in grades one to eight inclusive. The 
act further provided that there should be 
set aside from such moneys during the fiscal 
year 1923-24, $600,000, and $350,000 during the 
following fiscal year, said money to be desig- 
nated as the state textbook fund.!% 

The amount actually appropriated for the 
year 1925 amounted to $650,000 payable from 
“any moneys in the state treasury not otherwise 
appropriated,” that is, the general revenue 
fund.14 The free textbook law was repealed by 
popular vote in 1927.5 

19Session 
ch. 191. 

11Jbid., 1925, ch. 66, p. 113. 

12Information furnished to the author February 
16, 1928, by Oklahoma State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, John Vaughan. The statement here given 
was approved by Superintendent Vaughan who wrote 
the author March 30, 1928: “Your interpretation is 
in keeping with the idea that has come before the 
legislature several times.” 

137bid., 1923, pp. 292-298, ch. 175. 

147 bid., 1925, p. 18, ch. 16, sec.1. 


15[Information furnished author by State Superin- 
tendent John Vaughan, February 16, 1928. 


Laws of Oklahoma, 1921, pp. 215-216, 
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Appropriations from general revenue fund, 
Although the public-school projects which the 
state finances in part or entirely by appropria- 
tions from the general revenue fund have in the 
past varied from year to year, and will prob- 
ably continue to vary in the future, there are 
certain projects and departments which remain 
constant. These include the office and staff of 
the state superintendent, the state board for 
voeational education, the tuition of orphans 
resident in institutions which maintain no 
schools of their own, vocational education, build- 
ing aid to consolidated- and union-graded-school 
districts (already described), and equalization 
aid, 

The funds provided for the state board of 
education and the oftice and staff of the state 
superintendent, are merely fixed amounts for 
the specified claims of the state board and the 
state department, and may therefore be dis- 
missed without further comment in the present 
aceount. 


Under the terms of the Smith-Hughes act, 
Oklahoma received from the Federal govern- 
ment the following subventions in the year 1925- 
26: For the salaries of teachers, supervisors and 
directors of vocational agriculture, $73,746; for 
the salaries of teachers of vocational trade and 
industrial subjects, $5,870; for the salaries of 
teachers of vocational home economies, $8,800, 
The state must match the Federal subventions 
dollar for dollar with moneys furnished from 
state or local sources, or both. In matching the 
Federal subventions, the state plays an almost 
negligible part, as will be seen from the fact 
that the total amount provided by the state in 
the year 1926 was only $14,636, the balance be- 
ing furnished by the districts. As might be 
expected under these circumstances, Oklahoma 
provides no separate state vocational education 
fund.16 

Tuition of orphan children. The control of 
the education of all children resident in any 
orphanage or similar institution which does not 
maintain a school of its own, rests with the 
board of education of the school distriet wherein 
such institution is located. The district board 
of education must include in its annual esti- 
mate of school costs an item equal to the per- 
capita cost per pupil of the preceding year, mul- 
tiplied by a number equal to the aggregate num- 
ber of orphan children reported, less the total 
county and state apportionments to be collected 
on account of said orphan children. The state 
provides an annual appropriation sufficient to 
cover the approved balances from all such in- 
stitutions reported. 

For the year 1925-26, the state appropriated 
$42,000 for this purpose, which constituted 35.9 
per cent of $119,640, the total amount appro- 
priated for that year.17 

Equalization fund. Oklahoma levies a state 
tax of 3 per cent of the actual cash value of the 
gross production of natural gas, petroleum or 
other crude oil (less royalty interest), and a tax 
of one half of 1 per cent on the gross value pro- 
duced (less royalty interest) of asphalt and ores 
bearing lead, zine, jack, gold, silver, and cop- 
per.'8 This tax is in lieu of all other taxes, 
state and local. The owner of any royalty also 
pays a tax unless his interest is expressly ex- 
empted from taxation.!® 


16Data in this paragraph taken from Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Annual Report, 1926, 
pp. 142, 148, 145, 157. 

178chool Laws of Oklahoma, 1925, pp. 33-34, sees. 
147-150. Amount here given is that actually appro- 
priated. (See Table ITI.) 

Revised Laws of Oklahoma, 1910, sec. 7464, as 
amended by an act approved February 14, 1916; Okla- 
homa State Auditor, Biennial Report, 1926, pp. 37-41; 
School Laws of Oklahoma, 1925, p. 99, sec. 455. 

1°9F, F. Blachly, The Financial System of the State 
of Oklahoma, p. 8. 
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The proceeds of the gross production tax are 
distributed as follows: (1) One third is re- 
turned to the county from which collected; (2) 
two thirds is retained by the state for current 
expenses of state government and for the state 
special common-school equalization fund. Of 
the third returned to any county, one half must 
be used for the benefit of common schools, and 
one half for the construction of permanent roads 
and bridges.2° An act passed in 1927 permits 
the excise board of any county to appropriate 
$10,000 of the proceeds of the gross production 
tax credited to the county highway fund to be 
expended for the current expenses of jurors and 
witnesses of the county district court.?! 

Appropriations preceding equalization fund. 
For a number of years prior to 1927, it had 
been customary for Oklahoma to make biennial 
appropriations payable from the general revenue 
fund to provide aid to weak schools. In 1923, 
the legislature appropriated $650,000 and in 
1925 appropriated $500,000. In each case, the 
fund thus provided was to be used exclusively 
for the payment of teachers’ salaries, and was 
distributed among the more needy districts of 
the state which had levied a district tax of the 
maximum legal rate. The bases on which the 
total fund was apportioned varied with the type 
of district.?* 

Equalization fund created 1927. In the year 
1927, the legislature passed an act appropriating 
$1,500,000 for the aid of weak schools. This 
act was later repealed and a fund to be known 
as the special common-school (equalization) 
fund was created, to take the place of the said 
appropriation. 

As stated in a former paragraph, two thirds 
of the proceeds of the gross production tax on 
oils, gas, or other minerals is retained by the 
state. Formerly, the entire proceeds were 
credited to the state general fund, from which 
were made the appropriations already described 
to provide aid for weak schools. The act of 
1927 provided that 25 per cent of the proceeds 
of any gross production tax now or hereafter 
collected on oil, gas or other minerals shall be 
credited to the special common-school fund, pro- 
vided further, that the amount so credited shall 
not exceed $1,500,000 annually, and that any 
excess over the said amount shall-be ¢redited to 
the general revenue fund of the state.?% 


Apportionment of State School Funds 

The statements presented in preceding para- 
graphs make unnecessary any further account of 
the methods and bases employed in the distri- 
bution of any funds save three; namely, the in- 
come of the permanent common-school fund, 
the proceeds of the one-fourth mill general 
property tax and the special common-school 
(equalization) fund. 

(ommon-school fund income and state tax. 
The income from the permanent common-school 
fund,24 together with the proceeds of the state 
general property or ad valorem tax of one fourth 
of one mill, is apportioned among the counties 
of the state by the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction on the basis of school census; 
that is, the number of children between the ages 
of 6 and 21 years. The moneys received by the 
counties are disbursed among their respective 
constituent’ school districts on the same basis; 
namely, school census.*° 

Equalization fund. In apportioning the spe- 
cial common-school fund, two general bases are 
employed: a per-pupil basis, in this case aver- 


"Oklahoma State Auditor, Biennial Report, 1926, 
Pp. 41; Oklahoma School Laws, 1925, p. 99, see. 455. 
‘Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1927, p. 76, chap. 55. 
‘Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1923-24, pp. 121-123, 
chap. 103; ibid., 1925, pp. 2-4, chap. 2. 
“3Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1927, p. 144, sec. T. 
‘Including interest on investments and rents from 
school lands. 
““School Laws of Oklahoma, 1925, sees. 4, 12, 23, 
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MR. W. R. HARRISON, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Mr. W. R. Harrison, who has been superintend- 
ent of the city schools of Montgomery for the past 
eleven years, was recently elected superintendent of 
the unified system of city and county schools of 
Montgomery county. Mr. Harrison takes up his 
new duties on July 1, 

Mr. Harrison is a graduate of the Florence Nor- 
mal School and of the University of Alabama, and 
has a wide experience in educational administra- 
tion. He taught for six years, and was for eleven 
years superintendent of schools at Union Springs. 
Later he became head of the department of mathe- 
maties of the Florence Normal School, and for one 
year served as superintendent of the city schools 
of Florence. From Florence he went to the Mont- 
gomery city schools in 1917. 

The new system of administration which Mr. 
Harrison will direct, was created by an act of the 
legislature in 1927, and replaces the separate city 
and county organizations under which the schools 
of the county were formerly administered. Mont- 
gomery is the second county in Alabama to employ 
the county as the educational unit, Mobile having 
adopted the system in 1926. 
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age daily attentance, and the basis of the finan- 
cial need of the districts.7® 

“All districts applying for aid shall be aided 
in the order of their weakness as exhibited in 
their sworn statements as to assessed valuation 
per child and expenditure per child and other 
provisions of this act.?* 

“Average daily attendance shall be deter- 
mined by dividing the number of days actually 
taught during the school year into the aggre- 
gate days of attendance of all pupils; provided, 
that no school district shall be eligible under 
the terms of this act which does not provide for 
at least an 8-months term of school.*8 

“In order to reduce high-school and grade 
attendance to approximately the same cost level, 
the total average daily attendance counted for 
a school shall have added to it the average daily 
attendance in the high-school grades if such be 
maintained.”*8 

The equalization aim is further evident in the 
provision that, “In order not to penalize unduly 
1- and 2-room schools, the minimum average 
daily attendance counted for 1-room schools 
shall be 25, if the actual average daily attend- 
ance be that number or smaller. In 2-room 
schools having an average daily attendance of 
not less than 30 and not more than 50, the 
number counted for such schools shall be 
fifty.’’*8 

The state fixes as the maximum program 
which it will equalize from the special common- 
school fund, a program represented by a maxi- 
"26 Seasion Laws of Oklahoma, 1927, pp. 141-142, 
ch. 91, secs. 2 and 3 (b). 


27Jbid., p. 142, sees 3 (d). 
2sTbid., p. 142, see. 3 (d). 
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mum expenditure of $45 per pupil in average 
daily attendance.29 

The law has attempted to limit the benefits 
of this fund not only to the more needy districts 
of the state, but to those which measure up to 
a minimum standard of effort as represented 
by the levying of local taxes of a fixed rate and 
by the provision of certain minimum school 
facilities. Again, the law provides for exclud- 
ing from the benefits of this fund, districts 
which expend excessive amounts for athletic in- 
structors or employ an unnecessary number of 
teachers. 

The conditions to be met and the limits im- 
posed may be summarized as follows: (1) Dis- 
bursements must not exceed $1,500,000 annually; 
(2) no district shall receive aid in any amount, 
which, when considered with its local resources 
and expenses, will cause the total annual ex- 
penditure per pupil in average daily attendance 
to exceed $45 per pupil; (3) no district shall 
receive aid for a school employing 2 or more 
teachers for a school when the average daily 
attendance in said school does not exceed 25 
pupils; (4) no school in a city of the first class, 
employing 2 or more supervisors, is entitled to 
aid under the provisions of this act; (5) no 
district that pays an athletic instructor or coach 
more than $125 per month shall participate in 
this fund; (6) no school is eligible to receive 
aid which does not provide at least an 8-months 
school term; (7) no district shall receive aid 
without first having levied the maximum loeal 
school tax of 15 mills for the current year; (8) 
in extending aid to the separate schools of any 
county, all of said schools in a county shall be 
considered together as one district, and if the 
county shall have levied two mills for common 
schools, the separate schools in said county may 
receive aid in toto in such amounts as is con- 
sistent with the provisions of this act as the 
state board of education may approve; (9) the 
state board is authorized to withhold aid from 
any district when it is apparent, because of 
small attendance, that transportation of the 
pupils to an adjacent school would be an ad- 
visable program; (10) no district shall receive 
aid in excess of its actual needs as shown by 
financial reports forwarded to the state board 
of education, and as determined by the state 
board of education. 


Conclusion 

Although the law sets up, as shown in the 
summary just presented, a considerable number 
of conditions which must be met, and limits 
which must be observed in apportioning the 
fund, nevertheless, the state board of education 
is granted considerable leeway in determining 
the order in which districts shall be aided and 
the extent to which such aid shall be granted. 
This discretionary power is embodied in the 
provision authorizing the state board to take 
into account any unusual change in the status 
of a district during the current year which 
would affect its daily attendance.®® 

This discretionary power of the state board 
of education is evident again in the provision 
that authorizes the state board to withhold aid 
from any district when it is apparent that 
transportation to an adjacent school would be 
a sounder policy than attempting to maintain 
a school in the district.*! 

In order to receive consideration for partici- 
pation in the special common-school fund, dis- 
tricts must submit an estimate of their current 
expenses and current revenue as a basis for state 
aid. “The approved estimate of the district for 
the current year for each school district apply- 
ing for state aid shall be used as a basis of 
caleulation in determining the financial con 

2°Ibid., p. 143, see. 3 (f). 


8°Tbid., p. 142, sec. 3 (Db). 
31fbid., p. 143, sec. 3 (e). 


(Concluded on Page 138) 
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Problems of a School Director 


The president of a board of education is not 
often heard in an address on school matters 
outside of the board meetings over which he 
presides. Pres. Verner E. Hayward of the 
board of education at Davenport, Iowa, recently 
addressed the Contemporary Club of his city 
in which he discussed some of the problems 
which confront the modern school adminis- 
trators. 

In doing so he laid down the following prem- 
ises: “In a broad sense there are two things 
essential to an efficient school system. We must 
first have the school plant. We must have suit- 
able buildings and grounds, properly located, 
properly equipped and with the necessary force 
of janitors and engineers to keep them always 
in proper condition for use. 

“We must then have an efficient force of 
teachers and instructors, properly organized, 
with the necessary principals and supervisors, 
and with a course of study prepared according 
to the best authorities in this line of work.” 

He then argued that it is the duty, and one 
of the chief problems, of the members of the 
school board to see that these two essentials are 
kept in proper balance. “The finest corps of 
teachers in the world could do little without 
proper buildings and equipment and the best 
school plant in the country would be of little 
value without good teachers. 

“There are, in my judgment, two distinct 
functions of a member of the school board in 
a district such as we have in this city. His 
first duty is to represent the people of the com- 
munity, by giving them the kind of schools that 
the community demands, and by communicating 
to them the needs of the school system in the 
way of buildings and equipment as such needs 
arise. His second duty is to take such part in 
the administration of the schools as is required 
by law and may be necessary from time to time 
when unusual situations arise.” 


A Lesson in Expenditures 

Mr. Hayward briefly described the school dis- 
trict over which he presides and which employs 
416 persons and expends more than a million 
dollars annually, and then added: 

“The average school director is not accus- 
tomed to dealing with affairs on such a large 
scale, and is likely to fall into one of two errors. 
He may be dazzled by the large amounts of 
money spent and feel that any economy is un- 
necessary and foolish in view of the large 
amount available for spending; or he may be 
appalled by the total of the expenditures and 
fall into the error of favoring small and petty 
economies which annoy and hamper the school 
administration without accomplishing any sub- 
stantial saving. He who falls into this error 
sees visions of the possibility of becoming a 
second Coolidge, and of earning the gratitude 
of an overtaxed populace by large tax reduc- 
tions. 

“A few attempts, however, soon teach him 
that he is working in the wrong direction. He 
learns that there is a reason, and usually a sound 
one, for each expenditure made. Greater oppor- 
tunities and more advantages are being offered 
in our schools today because the parents of the 
children demand it. The people of this com- 
munity want their children to be accorded every 
opportunity that can be provided for them, 
sometimes asking for more than it would be 
wise to grant. 

“From this fact arises another of the difficult 
problems of a school director. There is con- 
stant pressure to provide more facilities and 
give more time to the teaching of special sub- 
jects. This pressure comes from two sources. 
In the first place, at the head of each special 
department is a supervisor who is enthusiastic 
about his work and anxious to develop it to the 


fullest extent. He would be a poor person for 
the place if he did not believe that his particular 
line of work is one of the most important in the 
school system. He is usually supported by a 
group of people in the community who honestly 
believe that this special subject should have 
more attention and an active minority often 
accomplishes its aims. 


The School Board Must Control 
“Some of the problems of the school-board 


members arise from the American system of 
representative government. Teaching is a 
highly specialized profession, requiring years of 
preparation and experience. Just as the doctors, 
lawyers, and other professional men sometimes 
chafe under the laws passed by those knowing 
little of their profession, so I think the teacher 
sometimes feels that he is hampered by the reg- 
ulations imposed upon him by those outside of 
his profession. Doubtless he is often right, and 
yet, I think it is proper that every profession 
should have some control by those representing 
the general public. The wise school-board mem- 
ber does not attempt to decide technical ques- 
tions that can better be answered by experts in 
that particular line. The man of judgment 
does not argue a legal point with a lawyer. He 
can, however, properly decide whether he needs 
the services of a lawyer. 

“A schoolboard member can likewise deter- 
mine the needs of the community in regard to 
a new course of study, or an enlargement of a 
department, and leave it to the trained teacher 
to carry out the decision in the best way. Some- 
times questions arise that involve both points of 
view. The schools will usually be a reflection 
of what the public demands, whenever there is 
a clear-cut issue. 

“A problem that is constantly before the 
school-board member is that of the future needs 
of the district. When and where will new school 
buildings be required? The answer cannot be 
delayed too long, for it is expensive to acquire 
school sites after a district or section of the 
city is built up and suitable sites occupied by 
other buildings. Sometimes the judgment of 
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in advance are occupied by school buildings. 
Sometimes the growth of the city is not in the 
direction anticipated, and sites acquired are 
never used, 


What of the Superannuated Teacher? 

“There is, however, one very large problem 
in this department of our schools that has not 
yet been solved. We have in this district, and 
I presume there are in every district of equal 
size, a certain number of men and women who 
have been efficient teachers for many years, but 
who have reached an age when it is probable 
that they will be less efficient with each passing 
year. What policy, then, should be adopted? 
Should these teachers, after giving their best 
for many years, be dropped from the teaching 
force and left to face the almost impossible task 
of finding other employment, or should they be 
retained in their positions, knowing that it 
would be possible to replace them with more 
efficient teachers? The children should receive 
first consideration, and it is hardly fair to them 
to place them under teachers who are not the 
very best that can be obtained. 

“On the other hand, the teacher who has a 
record of many years of devoted service is cer- 
tainly entitled to every consideration that can 
be shown him. A suitable pension system might 
solve this problem, and such a system probably 
will be worked out at some future date. The 
problem, however, is one that is with us today, 
and we cannot wait for some future solution. 
The school director can only do his best, and 
hope that in dealing with this problem as it 
constantly arises, he is deciding wisely and for 
the best interests of the teacher, the pupil, and 
the citizens whom he represents. 

“In calling attention to a few of the problems 
that confront the school director in this com- 
munity, it must be remembered that they must 
be solved by men and women who do not pre- 
tend to be experts in school affairs. The school 
board in this district as now constituted is prob- 
ably an average board. We have a banker, a 
lawyer, a doctor, an insurance agent, and a 
manufacturer, all busy men, and the two women 
members of the board are equally busy in their 
own lines of activity. It would be too much to 


the school board is good, and sites acquired years expect that no mistakes will be made.” 


Distinction Between Classrooms and 


Academic Rooms 
Clarence D. Kingsley 


The term classroom is used today with a 
variety of meanings, at once confusing and mis- 
leading. It is a survival from the little red 
schoolhouse in which the pupils did all their 
work in one room. It has persisted in junior 
and senior high schools under the mistaken 
notion that the building must contain as many 
classrooms as there are classes and that all 
special rooms must be in addition thereto. This 
persistence in the use of a term that is mean- 
ingless confuses school boards and retards the 
diversification of rooms to meet diversified 
needs. 

In those elementary schools in which a given 
class spends more than one half of its time 
in one room, it is necessary to provide as many 
standard rooms as there are classes. Special 
rooms thus become added rooms and do not 
increase the capacity of the school. In such 
school the use of the term classroom is war- 
ranted, 

For those elementary schools in which a part 
or all of the grades are operated under p'atoon 
organization, each class spends about 50 per cent 
of its time in a given room (called a classroom) 
and divides the other 50 per cent of its time 
among various special rooms and playgrounds. 
For such schools it is necessary to provide only 
one standard room for each two classes. The 
special rooms add to the capacity of the build- 


ing. This organization not only results in 
building economy, but it also encourages the 
provision of diversified special rooms for much 
needed diversified activities. The use of the 
term classroom may be warranted in such 
schools, but a new term would probably clarify 
the discussions of platoon schools. 

In junior and senior high schools, no class 
spends even 50 per cent of its time in any one 
room. The term classroom is hence meaning- 
less. The various rooms are planned and used 
on a departmental basis. The rooms used for 
English, mathematics, the social studies, lan- 
guages, and other subjects, are commonly 
planned after a single pattern. This fact alone 
has permitted of the persistence of the obsolete 
term classroom. Either these rooms should be 
designated on the basis of the subject or sub- 
jects for which they are primarily intended, or, 
when for convenience a common term is desired, 
they may be called Academic Rooms. In any 
but the smallest schools it is probably desirable, 
however, that these academic rooms should vary 
somewhat in their interior equipment in order 
to adapt them more specifically to the work in 
hand and to lend to each room an appropriate 
atmosphere. It may also be desirable in large 
schools to group these rooms departmentally by 
subjects and to place certain of them nearer to 
the library than may be necessary for others. 
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Standardizing the Work and Pay of School Janitors in Columbus’ 


Erdis Robinson, Member of Board of Education, Columbus, Ohio 


On May 5, 1926, the Columbus board of edu- 
cation received from an organized group of its 
janitors, and with the approval of the president 
of the Columbus Federation of Labor, a request 
for an inecrease‘in pay. At that time the janitors 
were receiving from $116 to $120 per month, 
head janitors $135, engineers $148, and head 
engineers $160. The petition asked for a mini- 
mum of $150, involving an increase in the school 
budget of $60,000. 

The janitors had not received an increase in 
pay since 1920, and their request seemed to 
merit consideration. 
izing the increase, the board referred the matter 
to a committee for study. In the course of the 
committee’s work, an investigation was made 
of (a) the conditions existing in the janitorial 
service of the city, (b) the cost of janitorial 
service per building, (c) the work performed 
by each man, (d) the costs prevailing in Colum- 
bus as compared with costs in other cities, (e) 
the different methods used in other cities in 
determining costs of service. Based upon its 
findings, the committee made recommendations 
to the board. These were adopted as a working 
program which is now in operation. 

I have been requested to deseribe briefly the 
study, with the idea in mind that conditions 
existing in Columbus schools may be found 
elsewhere, and that the treatment recommended 
may be of some general interest. 

A mere glimpse in the then existing condition 
in our schools discovered facts of interest re- 
garding the method by which janitors had been 
selected, and tasks assigned to them. Although 
a rule of the board prescribed twelve rooms as 
the proper unit of work for one man, it was 
found that little attention had been paid to this 
rule. What had happened had been something 
like this: 

Difficulties Revealed by the Study 

A new building of 12 rooms having been built, 
1 janitor was assigned according to the board 
rule, and to the entire satisfaction of everyone. 
As the neighborhood grew, an addition of 4 
rooms was built; an additional man was 
assigned, reducing the task to 8 rooms per man. 
In time the building became known as a 2-man 
building and was used as a precedent in assign- 
ing janitors to other 16-room buildings. Later, 
another addition of 4 rooms was built and as 
the building had been rated as a 2-man build- 
ing, a third man was assigned, resulting in a 
further reduction of the work unit. This situa- 
tion is difficult to avoid, and it suggests one 
of the greatest difficulties in the whole matter 
of school-building operation. 

A comparative study of the 70-odd schools 
disclosed the following variations in the work 
of the janitors: 


Items Variations Per Man 
PN ts Heuea aa ARRON 4 to 13 
Pupils : as 60 to 390 
Nqui *, Feet of F loor ‘Area... 7,000 to 20,000 
Cubie Feet of Building Content 150,000 to 550,000 


Obviously, these extremes could not be justi- 
fied. Either some men were enormously over- 
worked, or others were not delivering a fair 
amount of service, or both conditions existed 
to a degree. 

Naturally, the next step was to make a com- 
parison of this condition with the practices pre- 
vailing in other cities. The committee found 
that City A, with 50 per cent greater enrollment, 
paid 24 per cent less for janitor service than 
Columbus; City B, with three times the enroll- 
ment, only twice as much; City C, with 28 per 
cent more enrollment, spent 15 per cent less; 
City D, with 50 per cent greater enrollment, 
paid 30 per cent less, ete. In other words, 


‘An address delivered before the Ohio State Educa 
tion Conference, April, 1928. 


However, before author- ° 


Columbus was paying $100 for work which these 
other cities were securing for $50; $67; $67; 
and $47, respectively. This comparison did not 
take into account that Columbus may have been, 
and in some cases was, receiving greater 
efficiency than these other cities. It was a com- 
parison in terms of dollars, not quality of serv- 


ice. But, the inequalities which had been dis- . 


covered made further study imperative. 


Methods Used in Cities 

During the past few years there has been con- 
siderable study of the cost of janitorial service, 
in an effort to secure some rational system for 
standardizing this cost. Any system adopted is 
likely to be a compromise between one theo- 
retically correct and one practical in application. 
We made free use of whatever studies had been 
made of janitorial work, so far as data were 
available, and also studied bulletins of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education and of allied organiza- 
tions, which proved helpful. 

After we had detected inequalities in our 
system in comparison with the plans in other 
cities, we proceeded to study in detail the meth- 
ods used by certain cities, selecting five of those 
which had made an effort at a rational solution 
of the problem. We found, in brief, that these 
cities paid school janitors as follows: 

City 1. School custodians are paid $60 a year 
per thousand square feet of floor area, and $1.25 
per thousand square feet of yard area. The pay 
increases directly as the areas increase. 

City 2. Janitorial costs are determined by 
the number of rooms in the school buildings, 
the cost being less per room in large buildings 
than in small ones, varying from $195 per room 
in a 10-room building, to $130 per room in the 
largest buildings. 

City 3. Costs are determined by the number 
of square feet in éach building, including wall 
area, with different rates for buildings of differ- 
ent sizes, and extra pay for cleaning and for 
extra janitor work at a fixed rate per room. 
(This is a complicated rule difficult to apply.) 

City 4. A custodian is employed in each 
building, whose salary is fixed and varies with 
the floor area. Added to this pay, a sum for 
janitor service is allowed at a fixed rate per 
1,000 square feet of floor area. 

City 5. The heating, ventilating, and super- 
intendence depend upon the cubage of the build- 
ing, varying with the size of the building. Like- 
wise, the cost of cleaning and janitor service 
depends upon the cubage in the building, vary- 
ing with the size of the building. There is a 
charge for cleaning windows at $5.50 per 1,000 
square feet for one cleaning; $3 per 1,000 square 
feet is paid for yard care, and $3.30 for lawn 
care. 

Columbus Paid Too Much 

Thirty-five Columbus schools, ranging in size 

from small to large, were a and the jani- 
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torial costs were determined by the rules of each 
of these five cities, and tabulated in parallel 
columns for comparison with the actual costs. 
The totals showed that Columbus was paying 
$100 for what these other cities were obtaining 
for $56, $76, $76, $57, and $40, respectively. 
Let me add that this is a comparison of dollars 
expended and not of efficiency. The Columbus 
schools were maintained according to higher 
standards than the schools in some of these 
cities, as determined by actual personal inspec- 
tions. Our school executives have always held 
that the janitors are an important part in the 
educational program and should have the fol- 
lowing qualities, which place them above the 
ordinary type of janitors: “They shall have 
good health and a wholesome personal appear- 
ance. They shall be industrious, dependable, 
tactful, courteous, and of clean habits. They 
shall have necessary organizing ability and pos- 
sess sufficient education to take care of reports, 
inventories, etc., with proper respect for public 
property. They shall have a knowledge and 
understanding of heating, ventilating, sanita- 
tion, and general housekeeping.” 

At the time when my study of these conditions 
in the schools began, the form of administration 
was quite inadequate. The men in each build- 
ing were entirely in charge of the principal, 
which meant possibly 70 different standards of 
building care. The principals, of course, were 
subject to the authority of the assistant super- 
intendent and of the superintendent of instruc- 
tion. A chief engineer, working out of the office 
of the supervisor of buildings, had supervision 
over the engineers and, by common consent and 
acquiescence of the principals, over the janitors. 
Janitorial supplies were obtained on requisi- 
tions to the purchasing agent, through the prin- 
cipals. Authority was divided and scattered, 
without system or order. 


Overcoming the Inequalities 

As a result of the study, we were, therefore, 
forced to the following conclusions: (1) That 
inequality existed in the amount of service 
rendered by different janitors; (2) that great 
variations existed in maintenance costs of dif- 
ferent buildings, when reduced to a comparable 
basis; (3) that Columbus was paying more than 
other cities for equal service; (4) that wages 
were not high (in fact, we were assured they 
were too low); (5) that there must be a surplus 
of men employed, with total costs high and 
wages low; (6) that the administrative organi- 
zation was poorly arranged. 

The problem, therefore, resolved itself into 
two parts: (1) To rearrange the matter of ad- 
ministration with a clear line of authority and 
responsibility from the superintendent, of schools 
down through the janitors; (2) to adopt a gen- 
eral rule for determining the man power and 
enst of janitor service in each building. : 

The first part of the problem seemed easy of 
solution. We rejected the plan of a general 
contract for the city, in favor of separate con- 
tracts by buildings. We agreed to employ one 
custodian for each schoolhouse with authority 
to hire the assistants, and to control the employ- 
ment by the day of men and women for clean- 
ing. Efficiency was deemed more desirable than 
low costs, because the janitor is an important 
part of the educational forces of the organi- 
zation. 

The board had studied and determined upon 
a plan of organization for the executive control 
of the entire school system as follows: The 
superintendent of schools is in charge of the 
entire organization. Under him there are two 
coordinate divisions, one division with two 
assistant superintendents in charge of instruc- 
tion, and another division with an assistant 
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superintendent in charge of buildings, sites, and 
business administration. The last mentioned 
office had just been created. A supervisor of 
janitorial service was placed under the assistant 
superintendent in charge of business affairs, 
with authority over the entire operative force. 
Under the supervisor was placed a chief janitor 
or custodian in each building. This chief jani- 
tor in each case was given full authority and 
responsibility over the janitorial force, but not 
to the extent of hiring or firing. 
Five Elements of the Formula 
It was not so simple to adopt a rule for de- 


termining the cost of janitorial service. It 
seemed desirable to have the cost divided into 
five parts, the sum of which would be the total 
cost, thus: (1) Heating and ventilation; (2) 
cleaning and general janitorial work; (3) win- 
dow and glass cleaning; (4) yard care; (5) 
lawn care, 

The five subdivisions were deemed desirable 
because it might become necessary to employ 
engineers in addition to janitors. Window 
cleaning, it was thought, might be done by out- 
side contract. There might be differences of 
opinion as to number of window cleanings nec- 
essary. The care of lawns might be done in 
some cases by a floating gang with power mow- 
ers, going from building to building. It was 
considered difficult to determine exactly the cost 
of vard care, On the whole, it is very important 
to know the subdivisions of cost in allotting the 
proper number of men to a building, when the 
total cost has been ascertained. 

The plan of basing the pay for the operation 
of heating and ventilating plants upon the num- 
ber of cubic feet heated seemed rational and 
was recommended by the. United States Bureau 
of Standards. Floor area, it was suggested, 
might be used if there exists a uniform height 
of rooms. In the Columbus schools, the ratio 
of cubie content of buildings to floor area varies 
from 15 eubie feet to 32 cubic feet per square 
foot of floor area, and this variation in the 
ratios shows at once the need of basing the pay 
for heating on cubage. 

After considering the plan and checking it 
against our actual costs, an allowance of $500 
was made for heating and ventilating the first 
100,000 cubie feet of space and $1.50 for each 
additional 1,000 feet. It will be observed that 
100,000 cubic feef means about a 
building. 

The general janitorial work, including the 
million-and-one items defying classification, 
varies directly with the floor area, and many 
school systems are using this factor as a basis. 
We tixed upon $70 per 1,000 square feet as a 
proper unit for this pay, subject to further 
classification according to the type of building. 

Since under the Ohio building code, the win- 
dow area of schoolhouses is 20 per cent of the 
floor area, and since we did not have available 
the exact amount of glass surface, we allowed 
$2.50 per 1,000 square feet of floor area for 
cleaning of windows. This allowance was 
checked against the experience in other cities 
and the charges made by window-cleaning com- 
panies. 

Very few data covering the actual pay for 
yard and lawn care were found. Obviously, 
there should be some allowance for these items, 
since there is a difference in the size of play- 
ground areas in different schools, at least in 
Columbus. These items are covered by a charge 
of $3 per 1,000 square feet of lawn area and 
$1.50 per 1,000 square feet of yard area. 


fe yur-room 


Applying the Formula 

The irregularities and inequalities in jani- 
torial service were a positive aid in determining 
the factors in the formula. With the square feet 
of floor space varying from 7,000 to 20,000 per 
man, it was possible to determine in which 
buildings the work was being done com- 
fortably and efficiently, and those in which this 
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was not true, and the factors .were selected 
accordingly. We believe that the amounts paid, 
as determined by the rule, are generous. 

The completed formula may be illustrated by 
applying it to a sample building as follows: 


Item Area 

1. Heating and Ventilation......:.. First 100,000 
Heating and Ventilation............. 700,000 

2. Cleaning and General Service........ 40,000 
a: GHOBRIND WINKOWS. ... 26 650656465600 08 40,000 
Rp OUNIA TEES NE 5556.5 4.466905 ws, adios at 60,000 

& Caring for awns..3...6 ccsccscsvss SOR 


REMMI 9 2c oBissrcoste asides sb sae 
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group were represented at the conference. No 
official recognition of the union was made in 
the considerations and conferences, but the mat- 
ter was discussed freely and frankly with the 
representatives and with the president of the 





Rate Total 

cu. ft. $ $ 500. 
cu. ft. 1.50 1,050. 
eq. it. 70.00 2,800. 
sq. tt. 2.50 100. 
an. ft. 1.50 90. 
sq. ft. 3.00 60. 
$4,600. 





Under our plan, the pay of heating and ven- 
tilating increases directly with the cubage of 
the building, and janitorial cost directly with 
the floor area, instead of increasing in a varying 
amount with the increase in the size of the 
building, as has been customary. The new 
formula simplifies the procedure and is entirely 
logical. Why should the rate of pay suddenly 
change by 16 per cent as the size of the building 
passes from 80,000 to 81.000 square feet of floor 
area, and remain unchanged until 100,000 is 
reached ? 

Why should a rate of $30 be paid for a build- 
ing of 60,000 cubie feet and $27 for a building 
of 61,000? If a building of 50,000 cubic feet 
be rated at $32, why should one of half the size 
be rated at $36, and one of double the size at 
$20% Why should a building with one eubic 
foot below 60,000 be rated at $30, and a building 
1 cubic foot above that amount at $27 / 

The formula, which has five subdivisions, as 
described above, has advantages over a flat, uni- 
form rate. For comparison, however, with such 
flat-rate formulas, our formula may be reduced 
approximately to 

Area 


$350 + 





10 
this being based upon the average classroom 
height of school buildings. It does not include 
the pay for vard and lawn eare. 

It is interesting to note in this connection, 
that a former rule of the board, fixing 12 rooms 
as a basis of one man’s work, agrees pretty well 
with the results determined by the new formula. 


If we take the approximate formula; viz., 
Area 

Pay = $350 + —— and assume a_ schoolhouse 
10 


of 12 rooms of 600 square feet each, allowing 
for cloakrooms and corridors, we arrive at a 
cost of $1,550, a fair allowance for one man. 
The Ohio state university assumes that 20,000 
square feet of floor area are a fair unit of school 
janitorial work for one man. Since this work 
does not include heating and ventilating, and 
yard and lawn work, this pay agrees well with 
the rate provided in second division of the new 
formula, by which this amount of work would 
cost about $1,500. 

Mention has already been made of the ad- 
vantages of a subdivided formula for determin- 
ing costs of the elements of school-building 
maintenance. An additional advantage may 
now be mentioned—the possibility of adjusting 
the amount of compensation up or down by 
merely revising one or more factors in the 
formula. 





Putting the Program Into Effect 

As soon as the program had been determined, 
tentatively, a group of representative employees 
was called together and the plan was explained 
and discussed. Later, before the matter was 
definitely laid before the board, copies of the 
report were sent to members of the janitorial 
force and another meeting was called. At this 
meeting 70 members were present, including 
officers of local janitors’ union and their attor- 
ney. At this point it should be stated that 
about one half of the janitors belong to the 
union, and both the nonunion and the union 


Columbus Federation of Labor, as well as with 
the nonunion members. The harmonious rela- 
tions at present existing are largely due to this 
fact. The entire question was studied with an 
open mind. It was emphasized that the board 
hoped to seeure economy by increasing efficiency 
and not by reducing pay: that there would be 
some upward adjustment in wages; that, 
although there was found to be a surplus of men, 
this was not the fault of the men, who, in fact, 
had given satisfactory and conscientious service, 
and, therefore, should not be penalized; that 
the surplus men would be retained until they 
could be absorbed in the new buildings under 
construction. 

The plan was approved by the board and was 
referred to the assistant superintendent in 
charge of building sites and business adminis- 
tration, with instructions to put it in force in 
different buildings in succession, as circum- 
stances justified. When all buildings had been 
scaled by the formula, it was found that about 
26 schools would cost more for janitorial service 
than formerly, 13 schools would remain about 
the same, and 82 schools would cost less, the 
reductions being largest in the high schools. 
In other words, some buildings would require 
more men and some less than formerly. <As the 
plan is finally put in full force, successfully and 
harmoniously, this happy result will be due to 
the tact and skill of Assistant Superintendent 
Roudebush, who had the difficult task assigned 
to him, and who thus far has handled the matter 
in a masterly way, assisted by Mr. Edward 
At present, 41 of 
the 71 buildings are operating under the plan. 


Grove, our chief engineer. 


Overcoming Minor Inequalities 

With the janitorial cost of a building deter- 
mined by the formula, the problem is to assign 
the proper number of men. Since the exact 
salaries of a certain number of men will seldom 
be called for by the total rating of building 
without a fractional remainder, this remainder 
has been handled in different ways. The frac- 
tional amount may be paid to a floating gang 
for lawn work, for special cleaning, window 
washing, ete., or the excess may be divided 
among the regular men with the understanding 
that they do the extra work, or some work may 
be done by day labor. Our employees in this 
department are in the civil service and appoint- 
ments and dismissals are governed by the rules 
of the Civil Service Commission. The _ pro- 
cedure which we are following has met with the 
Commission’s approval. Whatever arrangement 
is made regarding the assignment of men for 
any given building, it is planned and approved 
by the superintendent’s office. 

It now remains only to mention some of the 
practical details of the program, as worked out 
by Mr. Roudebush. In buildings having two 
or more janitors, one is designated head janitor 
and is given the authority and responsibility of 
custodian. Five dollars or more, depending 
upon the number of men and the size of the 
building, is added to the monthly pay. 

Our school buildings are classified as follows: 

Classification of Buildings 

Class A. The class includes new, modern 

buildings with a large amount of marble, 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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Making the School Building Educate 


Exteriors and Entries 
Warren S. Holmes, Lansing, Mich.1 


Adult and Child Education 


Typical American men and women of affairs 
are much more than school-trained individuals. 
They are responsible people of trained abilities 
which they have acquired not alone from books 
but from their vocations, from their associa- 


tions, from travel, and from their personal 
interests. 


For many of us education has been largely 
au postschool product, because the schools in our 
day neither supplied the environment nor those 
intrinsic personal interests so necessary in stim- 
ulating the responses which bring out day by 
day the best that is in us. 


Many of the conditions which have resulted 
in educating men and women beyond the school 
age are, with some modifications, the ideal situa- 
tions to be incorporated in our schools to facili- 
tate the educative process of the young. 

















The backbone of all schoolwork is interest. 
Situations, problems, and activities that make 
: a strong appeal to the child are the first 
1 
, to propound its theories and technicalities. We 
. must house the children in artistic school build- 
i ings where the lines are simple and the pro- 
- portions good; where the color scheme is correct 
; and attractive; where the light and shade effects 
" are pleasing and comforting and interesting; 
” where composition is evident; where beauty, 
“| use, and comfort are combined to please, to 
nn interest, and to stimulate the delicate nerve 
. organisms of the children. 
id If we will have children develop some de- 
to sirable leisure-time interests, the school must 
nt aecept this challenge and provide definitely and 
_ adequately for these interests, suitable to the 
nd children’s ages. 
of If we wish to have children take an active 
interest in the responsibility in the home, we 
must connect up these responsibilities with the 
we child’s school interests—for school when. prop- 
wt crly conducted is the chief vocation and avoca- 
act tion of the child. 
om 
ing 7 P aa . 
Fes requisites to “set him a-going,’ as it were. 
aa Onee the child’s interests are aroused many 
=e personal needs arise for the carrying out of his 
hams Wishes to construct, to -alculate, to set down 
ded his thoughts, to accomplish and out of this 
_ situation the teacher readily leads the child 
may along desirable educative paths. Education be- 
this comes real to the child—it becomes experience— 
«nt: it has an added value. It is not theory alone, 
oie nor something to be used later in adult life, 
oe but it becomes a living experience that stimu- 
the lates both mental and physical growth. 
nent Schools Become Workshops 
for From this it follows that the school building 
oved must be something of a beehive where industry 
is foremost; where the things we want children 
' the to know how to do are being done by these same 
| out children; where the conduct that we want chil- 
two dren to incorporate into their beings has its 
nitor counterpart in situations that will give oppor- 
ty of tunities to practice this conduct; where the wae ab ae 
ding interests, the responsibilities, and the problems i oe a = . 7% pips — F , 
f the are the children’s rather than the teacher’s. eee sd sae PPO 4A pret 
If we will have children acquire interest in _ a ee 
lows: art, we must do more than employ an art teacher 
odern The writer of this article is senior member of the firm 


of Warren Holmes-Powers Company, architects, Lansing, 
arble, Mich., and Chicago, Ill. The buildings illustrated on this 


and the following page were designed by, and erected under, 
the supervision of the firm. 
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If we wish the child to acquire systematic 
habits of doing work and a knowledge of what 
constitutes efficient equipment, it goes without 
saying that he must be provided with this con- 
dition for his schoolwork. 


The Child is a Citizen 

Thus, we visualize the child in his schoolwork 
from the kindergarten to the high school as a 
purposeful workman, as a full-fledged citizen 
fulfilling all the requirements and assuming all 
the responsibilities of a citizen of his or her 
age and position in society—and most of us 
give the school child a very real and very ex- 
alted place in our makeup of society. 

We conceive education to be an active, con- 
structive process of growth where the teacher’s 
part is to supply the environment and direct 
the learner and the pupil’s part to learn much 
from life itself in the actual process of living. 
In practice this requires practically a continu- 
ous occupation with tools and materials. The 
environment is supplied largely by the school 
building and grounds and it is of first impor- 
tance that each department be inviting, pleas- 
ing, comfortable, interesting, and pervaded with 
an atmosphere characteristic of the subject 
taught. These characteristics are best described 
in writing of their respective functions. 

The Exteriors 


The exteriors of school buildings at their best 
become simple, attractive, dignified, archi- 


tectural compositions, representing the best 
heritage of the community to its children— 
inviting alike to children and adults and, next 
to the home, the most homelike of buildings— 
appealing alike in its interests, opportunities, 
and associations to all ages irrespective of voca- 
tions, politics, or blood. 


The proper use of a traditional style of archi- 
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tecture in the detail provides a source of in- 
struction to youth and a most pleasing asso- 
ciation for youth and maturity alike. 


The Front Entrance Vestibule 


The front entrance vestibule is a necessity 
in northern climates if there is to be comfort 
in the foyer and corridors. It should not be 
large, but never so small as to make it crowded 
or difficult for children to operate the double 
sets of doors. Both inner and outer doors 
should always be clear glass, full length, to 
admit light and give the curious child or parent 
a good view of the welcome hall beyond, and 
at the same time to eliminate any temptation 
for loitering students. 

A tile floor in simple design and warm colors, 
attractive brick walls, a trophy case built in one 
side, a bronze plate opposite, an attractive lan- 
tern suspended from the arched ceiling—all 
have their justification in beautifying the build- 
ing, but far more important is the strong appeal 
they make to the incomer—an open invitation 
to enter, a token of what must be very much 
worth while just beyond, a first impression, a 
luxury under the old theory of education, a 
prime necessity under the new. 


The Foyer 
What the front hall is to the home, the foyer 
is to the school—a welcome hall, attractive, 
interesting, homelike, the best foot forward. 
It should have outside light whenever possible, 
drapes in color at the windows, seats built in, 
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inviting children to stop and chat with their 
friends for a moment before proceeding to their 
workshops. It should have bulletin boards to 
eatch their interest, exhibit cases to show the 
newest and latest from the schoolrooms, an office 
to one side with open door or window where the 
principal—may I say Dean of Children— 
makes everyone welcome and gives an ear to the 
youthful throng no matter how whimsical. 


Warm colors in floors and walls, a good 
bronze, a fern, the best picture, a shield, a cov- 
eted flag, attractive lighting fixtures, and direct 
access to corridor and stairs—these are the nec- 
essary characteristics of the foyer, that most 
important of all schoolrooms, the melting-pot 
of the school, as it were, where parents, teach- 
ers, and children are instilled with an attitude 
of friendliness and optimism bespeaking the 
best effort for all the school’s work. 


For many generations the hall has functioned 
in the American home—the greatest of all 
schools. When properly designed it functions 
in our churches, our lodges, our clubs, and like- 
wise it functions in our children’s schools. 











The Organization of a Public-School Staff 


Explaining the Present Assignment of Duties to Staff Officers of the Lynn School Department 


Samuel Engle Burr, Director of Research, Lynn, Mass. 


Approximately a year has elapsed since the 
report of the Lynn Survey was presented to the 
local school committee (board of education) for 
consideration. During this time, many of the 
changes recommended have been acted upon 
favorably, and have been put into effect wholly 
or partially. Among the outstanding changes 
which have been accepted is the plan for re- 
organizing the central administrative and super- 
visory staff of the schools. 

Suggestions for an enlarged and reorganized 
staff were outlined in the printed survey report. 
These served as a basis for action, but the details 
were left for local consideration and adjustment. 
These details are presented in the present 
article. 

While the entire reorganization has not yet 
been provided for by the school committee, the 
complete plan, as it now stands, can be pre- 
sented and explained in detail. 

Before noting the duties of the officers, it will 
be well to fully realize that the Lynn school 
system cares for about 16,000 pupils in average 
daily attendance, and that a total of 505 teachers 
are regularly employed. 

The organization of the staff, as now planned, 
includes a superintendent of schools and eight 
assistant superintendents, or department heads 
directly responsible to him, for the work of eight 
divisions of the school activities. As an actual 
fact, only six of these positions have been cre- 
ated to date. 

The officers now functioning are the superin- 
tendent of schools, the deputy superintendent, 
the director of physical education and health, 
the director of research, the director of census 
and attendance, the supervisor of Americaniza- 
tion, and the director of the continuation and 
prevoeational school. 


The two which are not now provided for are 
the assistant superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary schools and the assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of business affairs. At present, 
the work of the elementary schools is split up 
so that several officers attend to the various 
parts—the superintendent, the primary super- 
visor, the elementary supervisor, and the direc- 
tor of research. The work which would ordi- 
narily devolve upon the assistant superintendent 
in charge of secondary education, and also the 
work of the assistant superintendent in charge 
of business affairs has been assigned to the 
deputy superintendent. In order for him to 
properly handle this double assignment, the 
duties of the schoolhouse custodian and of the 
chief clerk have been somewhat enlarged. 


In the ease of each of the staff officers, the 
superintendent, with the assistance of the direc- 
tor of research and of the officers themselves, 
has set up a definite statement of duties. They 
are not considered final or fixed, but are subject 
to further modification and revision. These 
duties as they are now formulated are enumer- 
ated in the following paragraphs of this article. 


I. The Superintendent of Schools 
In general, the duties listed are as stated in 
the rules of the school committee. Minor 
changes in the wording have been made so as 
to secure a style similar to that used in enumer- 
ating the duties of the other officers. 


General Duties 
1. “The superintendent of schools shall be 
the advisory and executive officer of the school 
committee and under its direction he shall ad- 
minister and supervise the public schools of the 
city. He shall cause the rules and orders of 


the committee to be strictly observed and exe- 
cuted. All employees of the school committee 





shall serve under his direction.” (Quoted from 
the rules of the school committee.) 


Specific Duties 

1. To make and enforce regulations for the 
direction of the persons employed by the com- 
mittee and for all the details connected with 
the work of the schools, subject to revision at 
any time by the school committee. 

2. To attend all meetings of the school 
committee, having the right to speak upon all 
questions under discussion, but not to vote. 

3. To visit the schools for the purpose of 
directing the organization, instruction, and dis- 
cipline. 

4. To call meetings of supervisors, prin- 
cipals, or teachers, whenever he may deem them 
necessary. 

5. To recommend to the committee for ap- 
pointment, election, and promotion, such super- 
visors, principals, teachers, and other employees 
required by the school system as he shall deem 
best qualified for the position. 

6. To keep on file a list of those persons 
who are applicants for positions in the schools, 
together with a record of facts respecting their 
character and qualifications. 

7. To fill all vacancies caused by temporary 
illness or necessary absence of teachers, and to 
make other temporary arrangements relative to 
schools. 

8. To transfer teachers from one grade to 
another or from one building to another and to 
assign schools to buildings and classes to rooms. 

9. To supervise the preparation of courses 
of study. 

10. To report the failure of any teacher or 
other employee to do satisfactory work, to com- 
ply with the rules of the committee or to co- 
operate loyally in carrying out his directions. 

11. To determine what records and forms 
shall be used in the schools and to prescribe the 
manner in which they shall be kept. 

12. To require stated reports from any or 
all school employees. 

13. To consider all complaints and, at his 
discretion, to bring them to the attention of the 
school committee. 

14. To arrange visiting days for teachers, 
not to exceed two per teacher per year. 

15. To make a study of the science of educa- 
tion and to keep himself informed by attending 
educational meetings and by visiting school sys- 
tems in other cities, keeping the committee in- 
formed on progressive movements in education. 

16. To recommend such changes in textbooks 
as from time to time seem necessary or desirable 
to maintain the efficiency of the work. 


II. The Deputy Superintendent 
The deputy superintendent is the administra- 
tive and supervisory officer in charge of sec- 
ondary education and of business affairs, as de- 
scribed above. He is directly responsible to the 
superintendent of schools. 


General Duties as Deputy 
1. To perform the duties of the position of 
superintendent of schools, in the absence of the 
superintendent or in the event that the super- 
intendent is unable to perform the duties of his 
position. 


2. To perform such other duties as may be 


‘requested of him by the superintendent of 


schools. Vv 
Duties in Connection with Secondary Education 
1. To have general control of the organiza- 
tion of the day and night sessions of the junior 
and senior high schools. 
2. To supervise the work of the principals 
and teachers in the secondary schools. 
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3. To determine the scope and content of 
the curriculum, including the extracurricular 
activities in the secondary schools. 

4. To supervise the classification and place- 
ment of pupils in the secondary schools. 

5. To direct all activities in curriculum 
revision in the secondary schools. 

6. To supervise the choice of textbooks, 
supplies, and equipment for secondary schools. 

7. To cooperate with the superintendent, 
high-school principals, and heads of departments 
in the selection of secondary-school teachers. * 

8. To supervise the administering of stand- 
ardized tests in the secondary schools. 

9. To report plans, progress, and results of 
work of this department. 

10. To report on the work of teachers in this 
department. 

11. To encourage and advise principals and 
teachers of secondary schools in their profes- 
sional study. 

12. To confer with the superintendent on 
any matter of policy or administration that re- 
quires his attention. 

18. To see that all rules of the school com- 
mittee are complied with in the secondary 
schools. 

14. To keep regular office hours. 


III. The Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Elementary Education 
This officer is directly responsible to the super- 


intendent of schools. 


Duties 

The duties of the assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary education will correspond, 
in the grades up to and including the sixth, to 
those of the deputy superintendent in charge of 
secondary education, in the grades beyond the 
sixth, 

As this position has not yet been filled, it will 
be found that some of these duties have tempo- 
rarily been assigned to other officers, notably, 
the two supervisors who function in grades one 
to six inclusive, and to the director of research. 


IV. The Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Business A ffiairs 


This officer is directly responsible to the 
superintendent of schools. For the present, 
these duties devolve upon the deputy superin- 
tendent, who is acting as business manager. 


Duties 


1. ‘To care for all school property. 

2. To direct the supervision of all repairs, 
alterations, and replacements. 

3. To supervise the work of the schoolhouse 
custodian, janitors, charwomen, supply clerks, 
mechanics, and laborers, 

4. To prepare the annual school budget. 

5. To render and certify to the correctness 
of all tuition bills, and other moneys due to the 
school committee. 

6. To supervise and certify to the correct- 
ness of all reports required by the state and Fed- 
eral government, 

7. To purchase, store, and distribute all 
textbooks, supplies, and equipment. 

8. To supervise the keeping of all accounts 
and the approval of all bills. 

9. To supervise the preparation of all pay- 
rolls and certify to their correctness. 

10. To submit to the school committee 
monthly statements, showing expenditures and 
balances. 

11. To study such needs of the schools.as 
come under this department and make recom- 
mendation to the superintendent regarding 
them. 
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12. To confer with the superintendent on 
matters of policy. 

13. To supervise the clerical work of the 
school-department offices. 

14. To report on plans, progress, and results 
of the work of this department. 

15. To advise with the superintendent in the 
selection and assignment of painters, janitors, 
charwomen, and school mechanics. 

16. To advise with the superintendent in the 
selection of clerks. 

17. To see that the rules of the school com- 
mittee are complied with in this department. 

18. To perform such other duties as _ re- 
quested by the superintendent of schools. 

19. To keep regular office hours. 

V. The Director of Health and Physical 

Education 

This officer is directly responsible to the super- 
intendent of schools, although his duties will 
make it necessary to cooperate with the assistant 
superintendents, supervisors, special directors, 
principals, and teachers. 

Duties 

1. To have immediate supervision of the 
work of teachers of physical education in all 
schools, through (a) class visitation, (b) group 
conferences, (c) individual conferences. 

2. To have general supervision of all ele- 
mentary-school principals and teachers insofar 
as the work relates to health and physical edu- 
cation. 

3. To cooperate with the assistant super- 
intendents, supervisors, and principals, in de- 
termining the content of curriculum in relation 
to health and physical education. 

4. To supervise all phases of work relating 
to the physical well-being of teachers and pupils, 
such as light, heat, ventilating and adjustment 
of desks to pupils. 

5. To cooperate with principals and teach- 
ers in planning recess period activities. 

6. To supervise the examination of all 
school pupils with reference to physical defects 
and to prescribe appropriate remedies. 

7. To plan and direct appropriate competi- 
tive games and contests as required to stimulate 
the work of this department. 

8. To have general supervision of all recrea- 
tional activities in the schools. 

9. To make provisions for recreational op- 
portunities for teachers and pupils after school 
hours. 

10. To report plans, progress, and results of 
work. 

11. To report on the work of all teachers of 
physical education. 

12. To advise with the superintendent of 
schools in the choice of all teachers of physical 
education. 

13. To cooperate with the city department 
of health insofar as the schools are concerned. 

14. To see that all rules of the school com- 
mittee are complied with in this department. 

15. To perform such other duties as _ re- 
quested by the superintendent of schools. 

16. To keep regular office hours. 

VI. The Director of Research 

This officer is directly responsible to the super- 
intendent of schools, although his duties will be 
of such a nature that he will be expected to co- 
operate with the assistant superintendents, 
supervisors, special directors, principals, and 
teachers, 

Duties 

1. To initiate research activities in any 
field of schoolwork, after they are suggested by 
the superintendent or are approved by him if 
suggested by some other school officer. Exam- 
ples of the lines which this research might in- 
School-building needs; special edu- 
values of various teaching 


volve are: 
cation; relative 


methods; janitorjal efficiency; financing of edu- 
cation. 
2. To give suggestions and assistance to 
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MR. OTTO SACHSE, 
President, Board of Education, 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Mr. Sachse is the efficient head of the board of education 


at Pontiac, Mich., who has shown wise leadership and 
sound business ability in the administration of school-board 
affairs. 

During the past year the activities of the school system 
of Pontiac, under the direction of Mr. Sachse and Supt. 
James H. Harris, have been unvsually successful in the 
direction of new school policies, the inauguration of a 
school building program, and the formulation of a scien- 
tific program of school expansion. 

During the year a bond issue of $1,965,000 was submitted 
to the citizehs and approved by a vote of four to one. The 
bond issue provides for four new buildings and two addi- 
tions, all of the projects to be under way during the sum- 
mer vacation. In addition, the city school district has 
been increased in extent through the annexation of five 
schools brought into the school system, so that the school 
system has had an increase of 750 in enrollment over and 
above an increase of more than 900 in the original city 
schools. 

One of the progressive projects of the year is the placing 
of the city under the operation of the Michigan school code, 
which classifies it as a city of the third class, thus elimi- 
nating the special charter under which the city had been 
operating for a number of years. The chanze in adminis- 
tration offers broader financial power and greater freedom 
of administration. 

Mr. James H. Harris, the present superintendent of 
schools, is completing his seventh year of service. During 
his incumbency, the enrollment of the schools has grown 
from 5,761 to 10,500 pupils, a gain of 85 per cent. 

The other members of the Pontiac board of education, in 
addition to the president, Mr. Sachse, are Mr. Albert 
Weber, vice president; Mr. Coe C. Tillson, secretary; Mr. 
E. F. Oberlin, treasurer; and Mr. John F. Stewart. It is 
a board conspicuous for the disinterested character of its 
service, its high standards, and its admirable team work. 





other school officers who are carrying on activi- 
ties of a research nature. 

3. To cooperate with other officers who are 
carrying on the curriculum-revision program. 

4. To assist other officers in the evaluation 
and selection of textbooks. 

5. To introduce a standardized testing pro- 
gram and to instruct principals and teachers in 
the use and results of tests: (a) Standardized 
intelligence tests; (b) standardized achievement 
tests; (c) informal tests to be prepared and used 
by classroom teachers. 

6. To assist in the classification of pupils: 
(a) Preparation of individual case studies for 
unusual pupils; (b) ability grouping, by classes 
and within classes; (c) adaptation of curricu- 
lum to individual needs; (d) recommendation 
of promotion standards. 

7. To direct any statistical work which may 
be required by the superintendent. 

8. To prepare, with the cooperation of the 
other school officers, a suitable and uniform 
series of blanks to be used for records and 
reports. 

9. To answer questionaries which are re- 
ceived by the various school officers. 

10. To prepare material for publicity, with 
reference to the work of the schools. 
11. To direct the establishment of a profes- 


sional library and to encourage teachers in their* 


professional reading. 

12. To consult with the psychologist regard- 
ing her work. 

13. To report plans of work, progress, and 
results, to the superintendent of schools. 

14. To confer with the superintendent on 
matters of policy. 
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15. To see that all the rules of the school 
committee are complied with, as regards this 
department. 

16. To perform such other duties as may be 
requested by the superintendent. 

17. To keep regular office hours. 

VII. The Director of Census and Attendance 

This officer is directly responsible to the super- 
intendent of schools, although her duties will 
be of such a nature that she will be expected 
to cooperate with the assistant superintendents, 
supervisors, special directors, principals, and 
teachers. 

Duties 

1. To direct a complete census of all chil- 
dren now residing in Lynn who are 17 years 
old or younger. This census report would be 
the basic record for all the work of the depart- 
ment. 

2. To direct a permanent, continuous census 
of all new children coming into Lynn, either by 
birth or by removal from other places, and to 
keep an accurate and up-to-date record of all 
children moving away from Lynn. In order to 
properly do these two things, there shall be 
secured and maintained cooperative agreements 
with the private and parochial schools, moving 
companies, charitable organizations, and any 
other agencies which can give information of 
this type. 

3. To keep all census records triple filed: 
(a) By surnames, alphabetically; (b) by street 
numbers from one end of each street to the 
other; (c) by chronological ages. 

4. To keep a graphic record of all school 
boundary lines between school districts: (a) For 
elementary schools; (b) for junior high schools; 
(c) for senior high schools. This includes the 
responsibility of recommending 
changes in school boundary lines. 

5. To handle requests for attendance in 
schools other than the regular one prescribed 
for that district. 

6. To furnish, each September 1, all build- 
ing principals with complete lists of all pupils 
who should report to the various schools. 

7. To furnish, during the school year, all 
building principals with the names of any pupils 
moving into their respective school districts. 

& To recommend, after consultation with 
the director of research, record forms and blanks 
for use in the census and attendance depart- 
ment. 

9. To supervise the work of the chief at- 
tendance officer and of his assistants. 

10. To direct and to supervise the work of 
the visiting teacher and to plan her own time 
in such a way as to be able to supplement the 
work of the visiting teacher. The director 
should definitely plan to devote a definite part 
of her time to the type of work now being done 
by the visiting teacher. 

11. To make stated and detailed reports upon 
the plan of work, progress, and results. These 
reports should be made direct to the superin- 
tendent. 

12. To confer with the superintendent on all 
matters of policy. 

3. To see that all the rules of the school 
committee are properly observed within the de- 
partment. 

14. To perform such other duties as may be 
requested by the superintendent of schools. 

15. To keep regular office hours. 


necessary 


VIII. The Director of the Continuation School 
and 
IX. The Supervisor of Americanization 
: Activities 


Each of these officers is responsible directly 

to the superintendent of schools. 
Duties 

These two officers perform the duties, in the 
respective fields involved, which the deputy 
superintendent in charge of secondary education 
performs in his field. These will be found 
enumerated in the foregoing paragraphs. 





The Functions and Relations of the Superintendent and the 


School Board 


E. O. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Henryetta, Okla. 


From the time of the enactment of the first 
school daw in 1647 in the Massachusetts colony, 
up to the present time, the development of school 
administration has followed certain rather 
definite tendencies. Little progress was made, 
however, until through the invention of ma- 
chinery and other labor-saving devices the great 
industrial expansion began. The successful de- 
velopment, organization, and management of 
various business interests in the United States 
during the nineteenth century stand out as 
unparalleled achievements in the history of 
human progress. The development of school 
administration has properly followed along the 
line of these same fundamental principles with 
such modifications as the science of psychology 
lias been able to suggest. The best analogy of 
an ideal school system today is that of an up- 
to-date business organization, as, for example, 
a manufacturing concern or a bank. 

The Status of the Superintendent 

While, generally speaking, the status of the 
superintendent is fairly well understood, his 
functions being rather clearly differentiated 
from those of the board, there is great variation 
in this respect in different classes of cities, as 
well as in cities of the same class, in different 
states of the Union. For example, in many 
cities there still exist boards of education com- 
posed of many members, 11, 15, or 27, who pre- 
sume to exercise all three functions of govern- 
ment; viz., legislative, executive, and judicial, 
through a system of standing committees. In 
many other cities—most cities I am happy to 
say—the board has been reduced to 5, 7, or 9 
members, all standing committees have been 
discontinued, and all executive responsibility 
has been delegated to the superintendent and 


his staff, 


The Relations of the Superintendent and 
School Board 

The writer recently sent requests f some 250 
cities of 5,000 to 200,000 population, selected 
{rom every state in the Union, asking for copies 
of “rules and regulations” governing the rela- 
tions of superintendent and school board. Ap- 
proximately 60 sets, more or less compiete, were 
received, 

A tabulation of the specific duties of the 
superintendent found in these 60 sets of “rules 
and regulations” shows no less than 54 such 
duties. The particular duties which were found 
in 25 or more of the cities are as follows: 

1. He shall be the chief executive officer of the, 
hoard, shall have a voice in all discussions but 
shall have no vote (32). 

2. He shall have general supervision of the 
schools, school premises, furniture, and apparatus 
(31). 

3. He shall visit the schools as often as is re- 
quired to observe, properly, the methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline of all teachers employed by the 
board (30). 

4. He shall report to the board from time to 
time those teachers not doing satisfactory work 
(30). 

5. He shall attend all meetings of the board, 
and when requested those of standing committees. 
lie shall excuse himself when his own reelection 
or salary is being discussed (29). 

6. He shall have authority to place all teachers 
in such positions in the schools as they seem best 
fitted to fill, and to transfer from one position to 
another, as the interests of the schools may re- 
quire (28). 

7. He shall make an annual report as soon as 
possible after the close of each fiscal year, giving 
in detail such information as may be required by 
law (26). 

8. He shall make such recommendations for the 
improvement of the schools as he may deem advisa- 
hle (26). 

9. He shall have the power to suspend pupils 
for flagrant misconduct and the violation of rules, 
and to restore them at his discretion (25). 

10. He shall certify to the correctness of all 


bills coming before the clerk of the board, including 
payrolls (25). 


This does not mean that the above named 
duties are the most important; it simply means 
that these 10 duties were found in more cities 
of the 60 studied than any other 10 duties men- 
tioned. No doubt most readers will agree tiat 
the following duties of the superintendent are 
more important than some of those in the list 
of 10, even though they are found in only a 
few of the 60 cities: (1) Authority to transfer 
pupils; (2) authority to select textbooks within 
the limits of the state law; (3) authority to 
prepare and submit the yearly budget; (4) 
authority to hold teachers’ meetings when 
deemed proper. 

On the other hand, no doubt all will agree 
that the following “duties of the superintend- 
ent,” found so listed in a number of cases, are 
really not duties of the superintendent but 
“duties of the board”: (1) Power to fix sal- 
aries; (2) shall be elected, or reelected, at the 
regular meeting in March for a term of years; 
(3) shall attend all district, state, and national 
educational meetings at the expense of the 
board. 

This last duty is really amusing, as J cannot 
conceive of a superintendent who would not 
gladly attend these meetings, if his board will 
make it finahcially possible for him to do so. 


Obviously, this should be listed as a duty of 
the board. 


Fundamental Principles of School 
In order to develop an adequate set of “rules 
and regulations” governing the relations of the 


superintendent and school board, it is first 
necessary to agree upon certain fundamental 
principles underlying these activities. The 


following principles are given as a basis for 
discussion : 

1, The fundamental principle that school boards 
are constituted by enactment of state laws, hence 
are possessed with three primary powers of a demo- 
cratic government; viz., legislative, judicial and 
executive. 

2. The fundamental principle that school-board 
members should be elected on a nonpartisan ballot 
because of their general acquaintance with educa- 
tional needs of the community, and their interest 
in the educational welfare of all the children, hence 
are not expected to be qualified in a vocational, or 
technical sense to actually carry out the work of 
any department of the school system. 

3. The fundamental principle that authority 
should always be commensurate with responsibility, 
hence in: delegating responsibility to an. employee, 
sufficient authority should also be delegated to en- 
able said employee to enforce his instructions to 
those under him. 

4. The fundamental principle of a one-house 
council as best suited to all nonpartisan, or bi- 
partisan organizations, hence the board should act 
as a unit in all its deliberations. 

5. The fundamental principles “checks and bal- 
ances” as .an essential of democratic government. 
hence the advisability of reserving power to pass 
upon, approve, or veto, all important matters per- 
taining to the policies of the system in a general 
way. 

6. The fundamental principle that the outcomes 

of instruction are vitally related to the kind of 
school plant and equipment furnished, hence the 
advisability of recognizing the approval of the 
superintendent in matters of remodeling old build- 
ings, erecting new ones, or buying furniture and 
equipment. 
7. The fundamental principle that authority and 
responsibility should be delegated in a sequence of 
subordination, and not in equal degree to different 
employees, hence a chief executive should be em- 
ployed and all others subordinated in a general way 
to him. 


Analysis of Desirable Relationships 
From a careful study of a number of our 
most progressive and efficient school systems, 
checked and corroborated by the opinion of an 
equal number of leading educators who are 
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connected with institutions of higher learning, 
the following aspects are essential to an ideal 
situation: 


1. A definite delimitation of authority, that is, 
a clear understanding as to what is expected of 


each employee and to whom he is to report for 
instructions. 


2. A sympathetic and cooperative attitude on 
the part of the board and all employees, submerg- 
ing all pride and prejudice. 

3. Open-mindedness and a desire to improve on 
the part of all. \ 


4. Loyalty on the part of board members and 
all employees. 


5. A proper attitude of respect on the part of 
all for positions occupied. 


6. Assurance on the part of all employees of 
a sufficient tenure of office to afford a fair oppor- 
tunity for planning and executing a worth-while 
piece of work in any given line. 

7. Provision for suitable increase in wages to 
justify continued effort for further self-improve- 
ment without the necessity of asking for an increase 
in pay. 

Suggested Plan for Cities of the First Class 

There always has been and still is very great 
difference of opinion among schoolmen as to 
what constitutes the best form of organization 
for effective school government. A careful study 
of the present trend of development in school 
administration, however, indicates a rather 
well-defined tendency toward certain policies, 
which might be said to be a somewhat natural 
outgrowth of the fundamental principles above 
stated. The following plan, therefore, is sug- 
gested: 

Each city board of eflucation should consist 
of from 5 to 9 members (better 5 than 9), one 
or two of whom should be elected by the people 
at large each vear, to serve for a term of from 
3 to 5 years. It would be desirable to have 
this provision uniform for all cities of the first 
class in the state, thus eliminating the ward 
system, party nominations, and the change of 
too many members at any given time. 

Election of Board Members 

In many states of the Union, election of 
school boards oceurs at the same time as the 
city political election, and not infrequently a 
majority of the board are new following the 
election, thus making it impossible to preserve 
a continuity of any school policy through a suf- 
ficient number of years to afford a fair trial. 

In case of a long term of office (5 or more 
years) it would be well to vest the mayor in 
the larger cities, and the state commissioner in 
the case of smaller cities, with the power to re- 
move members of the city boards from office, 
on charges of incompetency, dishonesty, or will- 
ful disobedience of law as a matter of check on 
the longer term of office suggested. 

In the case of cities operating under a charter 
which makes the school system a part of the 
municipal government, it might so happen that 
the power to appoint all school-board members 
is vested in the mayor of the city. In such cases 
the provisions of the city charter will, of course, 
take precedence over any other state law. 

In order that the management of school affairs 
be removed as far as possible from party poli- 
tics, all school elections should be held at a 


. stated time throughout the state, preferably in 


the month of June. Dr. Cubberley, of Stanford 
University, has suggested that at this election 
the opinion of the electors may be asked on any 
question relating to the conduct of the schools, 
if the board so desires. 


Organization of the Board 
The board of education should reorganize at 
the first meeting after the first day of July, by 
electing one of its members as president of the 
board. It is advised that all standing commit- 
tees be discontinued and that special committees 
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be appointed only when there is something 
special in the way of finances, procedure, or 
policies that needs to be studied and reported 
back to the board, which should always function 
as a committee of the whole. 


Powers and Duties of the Board 

In the revised constitution and school code of 
the hypothetical state of Osceola, Dr. Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, of Stanford University, pro- 
jected what appears to me to be a most suitable 
description of the powers and duties of city 
boards of education. He says: 

“It shall be the duty of boards of education in 
all city-school districts of the first class to deter- 
mine all large questions of policy; to adopt the 
annual budget of expenditures for the schools; to 
fix the salary of all employees; to approve all ex- 
penditures incurred; to purchase new school sites, 
and to order new buildings erected, as the needs 
of the schools and other educational institutions 
under their control may necessitate; to decide upon 
all enlargements of sites or buildings; and to ap- 
prove all contracts entered into. It shall, on the 
other hand, be the duty of the chief executive 
officers of the board to execute, under direction. 
the policies decided upon, and to carry out the im- 
provements, changes, and additions ordered. It 
shall be primarily the work of the board of educa- 
tion to legislate, decide, and direct; the work of 
the executive officers shall be to carry into execu- 
tion the policies decided upon by the board.””* 

The writer heartily agrees with Dr. Cubberley 
in that a clear-cut division of powers and duties 
between the board of education and the chief 
executive officers should be made. Many vexing 
problems resulting in decreased efficiency of the 
schools can be easily traced to a lack of a clear 
understanding as to the exact powers and duties 
of the superintendent of schools. 


Executive Officers and Committees 
While, no doubt, for many vears to come in 


certain more conservative sections of the coun- 
try, city school boards will persist in adminis- 
tering the affairs of the schools by means of 
standing committees, or by the method of dele- 
gating direct authority to several coordinate 
heads, it is to be hoped that in most cities a 
more up-to-date and scientific form of organi- 
zation will be used, as is the case already in 
many cities. 

In cities of 100,000 population and over, it 
would be well for the board to elect at least four 
executive officers; viz., a superintendent of in- 
struction, a business manager, a superintendent 
of properties, and an attendance officer. In 
order, however, that the calamity of a hydra- 
headed school system may be avoided, it should 
be clearly understood that the superintendent 
of instruction is the head of the school system. 
To this end, he should be given general co- 
ordinating authority and oversight over the 
work of all other executive officers of the board 
as well as all other employees. 

In many of the smaller cities, it would be well 
to combine the functions of several of the above 
named officers under one, or perhaps two, men. 
For example, the functions of the business man- 
ager and the superintendent of properties might 
well be handled by one person. Likewise, the 
functions of the superintendent of attendance 
might be included in with those of the super- 
intendent of instruction, requiring but two chief 
executive officers of the board. 


Chief Functions of the Superintendent 
In addition to his responsibility of general 
oversight of all departments of the system, the 
superintendent should have full responsibility 
for organizing, revising, and administering the 
curriculum. The selection of textbooks and 
supplementary materials is a necessary corollary 

to the responsibility for curriculum making. 
Another important function in which the 
superintendent should have full authority is 
that of the selection, assignment, promotion, 
transfer, or dismissal of the members of his 
supervisory and teaching staff. Of course, the 


1Cubberley—State and County Educational Reorgani- 
zation, 1921. 
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final authority for employment and fixing of 
wages rests with the board, but it should be 
clearly understood that the board will act only 
upon the recommendation of the superintendent 
in these matters. 

In still smaller cities (5,000 to 20,000) it may 
become necessary for the superintendent to per- 
form the functions of all departments. This 
being the case, he will have charge of the en- 
forcement of the compulsory-education law, 
the taking of the school census, care of the 
school-census records, administration of child- 
labor and poor-relief laws insofar as they relate 
to school attendance. 

He may also be held responsible for all busi- 
ness affairs of the schools, such as making pur- 
chases, approving bills, and drawing vouchers, 
and may also act as secretary of the board. He 
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may be charged with the responsibility of the 
erection, care, and repair of school property, the 
employment of school custodians, and such other 
help as may be necessary in this connection. 
In conclusion, it may be said that there is 
quite as much danger in trying to stipulate 
in too great detail the functions and relations 
of the school board and superintendent as in not 
doing so. The safest way, in the judgment of 
the writer, is to lay down certain general prin- 
ciples such as those enumerated, and then follow 
the plan of the “open forum,” keeping well in 
mind the fundamental characteristics of an ideal 
situation described in a previous section; e.g., 
open-mindedness, loyalty, respect for position, 
assurance of tenure, and adequate salaries, all 
of which makes the relationship between the 
board and its employees definite and clear. 


Election of School-Board Presidents and 
Superintendents 


The manner of choosing school-board presi- 
dents, secretaries, clerks of such boards, and 
school superintendents is made the subject of a 
study by W. S. Deffenbaugh, city school expert 
for United States bureau of education. In a 
recent report he says: 

“The president of the city-school board is 
usually elected by the board. Of 53 cities of 
100,000 or more population reporting, he is 
elected by the board in 50, in 1 by the people, 
and in 2 the mayor is chairman of the board. 
In 123 of 138 cities between 30,000 and 100,000 
population, the president of the board is elected 
by the board, in 8 by the people, in 2 by tha 
council, and in 6 the mayor is chairman of the 
board of education. The term of office for 
school-board presidents is usually but one year. 
This is the ease in 43 of 53 cities of 100,000 
or more population. In 4 the president is 
elected for a two-year term, and in 4 for a six- 
year term. In 111 of 138 cities between 30,000 
and 100,000 population the president of the 
school board is elected for a term of one year, 
in 22 for a term of two years, in 3 for a term 
of three years, and in 2 for a term of four 
years. 

“The school-board seeretary or clerk is seldom 
a member of the board. In only 4 of 58 cities 
of 100,000 or more population, and in only 19 
of 137 cities between 30,000 and 100,000 popu- 
lation is this the case. 

“In 37 of 50 cities of 100,000 or more popu- 
lation the clerk of the board is under the im- 
mediate supervision of the superintendent of 
schools, in 3 under the immediate supervision 
of the business manager, and in 2 under the 


joint supervision of the superintendent and the 
board of education. 

“In 72 of 187 cities between 30,000 and 100,- 
000 population the clerk of the board is under 
the immediate supervision of the board, in 53 
under the immediate supervision of the super- 
intendent of schools, and in 12 under the joint 
supervision of the superintendent and the board. 

“In 30 of 52 cities of 100,000 or more popu- 
lation the city treasurer or the county treasurer 
handles the school funds, in 3 a bank or trust 
company acts as treasurer, in 10 some person 
not a member of the school board, and in 3 a 
member of the board. 

“In 61 of 140 cities between 30,000 and 100,- 
000 population the city treasurer, in 11 the 
county treasurer, and in 5 the township treas- 
urer handle the school funds. In 7 a bank or 
trust company is treasurer for the board, in 
40 a person not a member of the board, and in 
16 some board member.” 


How Superintendents are Chosen 

On the selection of school superintendents, 
Mr. Deffenbaugh says: “A fundamental princi- 
ple of school administration is that the super- 
intendent of schools shall be appointed by the 
city board of education. If the superintendent 
is elected by the people, the office is at once 
thrown into city polities, and no one not a resi- 
dent of the city would be likely to be elected. 
A city should have the very best superintendent 
of schools its financial condition ean afford. The 
board of education should scour the country in 
search of the best man. In practice, school 
boards in all but a few cities appoint the super- 
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The Purification of Water in Swimming Pools 


Part II 


Frank E. Hartman, Chemist and Engineer, Chicago, II. 


Sterilization is supposed to be the second and 
completing phase of water purification. The 
meaning of the word, its implication, as used 
with respect to water purification, and the 
adequacy of the word, or its implication, to 
cover the “completing” phase of water purifica- 
tion, may all be scrutinized with interest. 

Dictionary definitions are of interest mostly 
to philologists. A living language is concerned 
with the implication of a word at the immediate 
present. New conditions arise. Our language 
may contain a word germane to the thought, 
though on the basis of strict definition, some- 
what inadequate. The word may be adopted, 
in preference to coinage, and while the new 
usage is thoroughly understood by contempo- 
rary minds, trained in the art or science em- 
ploying the new meaning, the popular mind is 
likely to have recourse to the dictionary for 
its definitions. 

Scientists, discoverers, and inventors are not 
always philologists. They sometimes display 
poor choice in the selection of words to express 
a new meaning. But more frequently it is not 
a case of poor selection; it is a case of a forced 
selection at a time when all of the facts are 
not known. We were thus led to call oxygen 
an acid maker and hydrogen, a water maker, 
simply because oxygen was isolated from some 
acids before the acidie principle of hydrogen 
was known; and thus we reversed the meaning 
of the two words. Science is replete with such 
instances, and in this way one can account 
for the present popular use of the word sterili- 
zation, as the “completing phase” of water puri- 
fication, a usage that is inadequate, if the dic- 
tionary definition is to be accepted, as will be 
seen later. 

When Pasteur was engaged in his epoch- 
making researches, he blasted forever the theory 
of spontaneous germination. Germs, bacteria, 
terments, which caused disease in beers, wines, 
or the injured flesh of man and animals, had 
a definite origin outside of the liquors or the 
flesh. This led to the germ theory of disease 
and its tremendous effect upon human life. 
These germs were known to multiply, to grow— 
thev were fruitful. 

As the technic of bacteriology evolved, the 
presence of bacteria was recognized by their 
power to multiply—to be fruitful. Hence, to 
render fruitless was to render germless—to 
sterilize. That is the implication of the word 
to the bacteriologists today. Water was found 
to be a source of disease germs. To sterilize 
water was to render it safe, from a point of 
disease. Then the meaning of the word, in 
describing water, is to render germless. We 
should not demand more of the word. 

Is to render germless the completing phase 
of water purification? By all means, no! The 
rankest sewage may be filtered of its suspended 
matter, boiled to render it germless—but is such 
water pure enough to drink? Pure is an in- 
clusive term. To purify is to eliminate all 
impurities. This is too inclusive for our pur- 
pose, so it must be limited. Water has many 
impurities, that is, substances foreign to that 
chemical curiosity which consists only of two 
parts of hydrogen and one part oxygen. Some 
of these impurities, such as mineral matter, 
are essential constituents of potable water. Our 
bodies require mineral matter. It is question- 
able whether the minerals contained in water 


are in a state that can be metabolized. More 
than likely not. Water is an almost universal 
solvent. Its solvent powers, for minerals are 


Inversely proportional to its mineral content. 
If we continuously take into our system water 


devoid of minerals, there is a strong probability 
that such water leaches out mineral matter from 
our food, which we know is largely in a state 
suitable for metabolization. The extent of this 
may, or may not, be appreciable. We are deal- 
ing with physiological problems, about which 
knowledge is insufficient to justify exactitudes. 
Let us cleave to what we do know. Water con- 
taining some minerals is more palatable than 
water devoid of minerals. These minerals do 
not harm us; they, doubtlessly, afford us a con- 
siderable protection. It is, therefore, safer to 
drink lightly mineralized water. So here the 
all-inclusive word pure finds its first qualifi- 
cation. 

Then what does purity mean, as applied to 
water? It means water free from disease germs, 
but not necessarily all germs; hence, it does not 
necessarily mean a sterile water. Human life 
cannot long subsist on a strictly sterile diet. 
Doubtlessly, there are countless enzimes, prod- 
ucts of bacteria, essential to digestion. Cooking 
is probably an atrocious habit. The dietarian 
who first steps forward to prove this theory will 
find the support of countless housewives. 

It is questionable if natural water flora con- 
tribute anything to the functions of our alimen- 
tary tract, so the loss of these organisms, by 
sterilization, deprives us of nothing; hence, no 
harm can be done by drinking sterile water, 
but a sterile water is frequently an economic 
impossibility. Then, viewed in its fullest light, 
what is required is a water known to be free 
from all pathogenic germs proper, together 
with all germs of a sewage origin, such as B. 
coli, ete. If it is free from all germs, so much 
the better, but we are not justified in spending 
a great deal of money to get rid of a few harm- 
less organisms. Nature favors us in this re- 
spect. Pathogenic germs are very susceptible to 
change. They are adjusted to live under con- 
ditions which attain in the human body and 
when removed from the human body, their 
vitality is considerably lessened. This renders 


them extremely susceptible to germicidal 
measures. 


Bacillus coli is a normal inhabitant of the 
intestines and will be found in large quantities 
whenever sewage is present. Pathogenic bac- 
teria may be hartored by some persons and yet 
not induce disease in them. Such persons are 
called carriers, and when these germs are dis- 
charged by them, they infect the sewage with 
millions of disease germs. For this reason, 
sewage is always a source of potential epidemic. 

B. coli is typical, in many respects, of the 
majority of water-borne pathogenes. Measures 
that will destroy B. coli are almost sure to 
destroy water-borne pathogenic bacteria as well. 
Nature has favored us by endowing B. coli with 
certain fermentive functions, which render the 
technie of their detection extremely simple and 
reliable. This affords an excellent index to the 
purity of water, as regards its contamination 
by sewage. When B. coli is absent from water 
and the total organisms do not exceed one hun- 
dred per cubie centimeter, authorities are agreed 
that such water is safe for potable purposes. 
We see that a sterile water is, by no means, 
required, so here again the word purity finds 
qualification. 

So far, we have considered mineral impurities 
and may admit them to an extent that has no 
physiological action. We have considered bac- 
teria and fixed their limit. 
organie matter to consider. 

Organic matter is universally present in sur- 
face water. It finds access in a variety of ways. 
Rainfall washes in the detritus of the water- 
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There remains only 


shed; decaying water life, animal and plant, 
contributes its share; while industrial and do- 
mestic sewage must always be reckoned with. 

As organic substances afford excellent food 
for bacteria, they readily attack it, producing 
fermentation and putrefaction, and, in time, 
their efforts, with the aid of oxidation, would 
ultimately eliminate a large portion of these 
substances from the water. 

However, our demands upon the sources of 
surface water, both for supply and drainage, 
are so great as to preclude most natural purifi- 
cation. The result is that most of the water 
drawn into our supply mains is more or less 
laden with organic matter. Water containing 
recently excrementifious matter should not be 
tolerated; the presence of fresh sewage requires 
the most careful and thorough purifying 
measures, 


Organic matter that is undergoing putrefac- 
tion can be removed by proper filtration, but 
during the process of putrefaction, a variety of 
by-products is formed, many of which go into 
solution in the water. Among these we may 
enumerate such odorous and repugnant bodies 
as indol, skatol, hydrogen sulphide, thio com- 
pounds, amino and fatty acids, ete., all of which 
are objectionable as articles of diet, being 
already abundantly present in our intestines, 
through the dietary habits of the day, and there 
is no excuse for taking them into our stomach 
with the water we drink. All that is required 
to reduce these substances to harmless nitrates, 
carbon dioxide, and water, is adequate oxida- 
tion. Water containing them in a partial state 
of oxidation cannot be considered pure. Here 
we cannot discriminate between drinking water 
and water for swimming pools. Swimming-pool 
water should be fit to drink! 

The subject of our thesis is water purification. 
Filtration provides only a partial benefit; we 
have attempted to demonstrate the inadequacy 
of the word sterilizer, to describe what is re- 
quired, in addition to filtration, and have offered 
in its stead the word purify. Some may object 
that we have hedged our word in with so many 
limitations as to deprive it of meaning. This 
is not at all the case. Only the scholar is inter- 
ested in the static meaning of a word. When 
we carry a word into action, it must first be 
applicable—inclusive but sufficiently pliable to 
serve the ends of action. All forces are gov- 
erned by two sets of laws—statie and kinetic. 
As words may, in a sense, be considered forces, 
we may admit two laws, leaving the hair split- 
ting of static meanings to scholars and employ 
the kinetic laws of utility, which always take 
into consideration the conditions which the ap- 
plication imposes. Purify, then, in its practical 
sense, as applied to water, may be said to de- 
scribe the entire process, Filtration is oné 
phase, and the completing phase of the purifica- 
tion necessitates measures that at once destroy 
bacteria and eliminate soluble organic matter. 
Our word stands adequately defined when we 
say: “The removal of all matter in suspension, 
the destruction of all disease germs and asso- 
ciated organisms (B. coli, ete.), the reduction 
of the total number of germs to less than 100 
per cubic centimeter, and the oxidation of 
soluble organic matter to an extent that leaves 
no more than a mere trace in the water.” Here 
we have a working and easily obtainable defini- 
tion of purity, as applied to water, and unless 
the requirements of this definition are fulfilled, 
the water cannot be properly considered as pure. 

Water purification falls naturally into two 
phases. In order of sequence they are: first, 
filtration, which removes suspended matter, and 
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when properly carried out this includes all in- 
soluble organic matter; second, the removal of 
bacteria (undoubtedly the most important) and 
soluble organic matter. The measures provided 
for the second phase should remove both factors 
simultaneously. 

It is obvious that in order to assay the quality 
of drinking water we must have means for de- 
termining its contained bacteria and organic 
matter. Before the germ theory of disease was 
established, bacteriology had no part in the 
assaying of water; however, the chemists of that 
day were aware of what they termed the “mor- 
bific principle” of sewage, and as sewage was 
known to be a considerable souree of organic 
matter, every water analysis included its de- 
termination. 

At first this was estimated from the loss on 
ignition of the residue obtained by evaporating 
a measured quantity of the water to be analyzed. 
The results were purely inelicative, as this loss 
included the loss of water of crystallization, 
which escapes at igniting temperatures, together 
with certain chemical changes in the mineral 
matter. Dr. Frankland,! in 1866, was the first 
to call attention to these errors, frequently of 
an order of magnitude greater than the matter 
sought for. The style of reporting this determi- 
nation was then changed to “organic and other 
volatile matter,’ and, unless the character of 
the ignition was such as to distinetly indicate 
excessive organic matter, by the blackening of 
the residue, accompanied by the distinet odor 
of burnt nitrogenous matter, ceased to have a 
great deal of meaning. 

In 1867, Prof. J. F. Wanklyn? presented be- 
fore the Chemical Society of London a new 
method for determining the kind and quantity 
of organic matter in water. This method was 
based on a combustion process of the nirtoge- 
nous matter, with ammonia as the ultimate 
product. This process permitted the distinction 
between nitrogenous organic matter of a vege- 
table and an animal origin, and was capable of 
detecting “that extreme minuteness of quantity 
which makes the difference between a good and 
a bad kind of water.” Prof. Wanklyn waged a 
fierce battle to establish his method, his efforts 
being crowned by its universal adoption, and 
it is to be regretted that today it has passed 
almost entirely into the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

With the establishment of the germ theory 
of disease, water analysis turned to bacterial 
methods, as a royal road to the determination 
of water quality. 

The refined and somewhat tedious methods 
of Wanklyn (then the only tool of the sani- 
tarian), were gradually discarded, it being so 
much easier to inoculate a few culture dishes, 
and pour water into fermentation tubes! Cer- 
tainly, bacterial methods indicated at onee what 
water was safe from the point of view of imme- 
diate disease production, but it gave no indica- 
tion of the wholesomeness of the water as a 
steady diet. 

Before the prolific contamination of our 
streams with industrial sewage, bacterial ex- 
amination was less susceptible of error, as re- 
gards the general quality of the water, than it 
is today. Further, if bacterial examination of 
untreated water gives it a clean bill of health, 
the water cannot be very bad, unless consider- 
able humus be present, which can always be 
detected on sight. But the bacterial control, 
which satisfies itself with B. coli present in 50 
e.c, with a total count of 100, on water which 
has been filtered and poured full of chlorine, is 
purely an expedient of the epidemiologists, but 
is not otherwise of sanitary value. Such water 
may reduce epidemics of such widely heralded 
diseases as typhoid, to an extent that may 





1Frankland; Records of Chemical Society. London, 
1866, 


2Wanklyn, J. F.: Water Analysis, London, 1896. 
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justify the presence of the epidemiologists on 
the staff of the health department, but is a far 
ery from a wholesome water; which is man’s 
greatest salubrity. 

Some means for the control of organie matter 
in swimming-pool waters is a particular neces- 
sity. Bacteria must be controlled. Bacterial 
analysis of a swimming-pool water should be 
mandatory, and assumed by the health depart- 
ment of every city which licenses a pool. But 
this is not sufficient. For purely esthetic rea- 
sons, no one wishes to swim in dilute body 
secretions; nor can we say that swimming in 
such water is wholesome. Water from a pool 
will be taken inadvertently into the system, 
this being especially true of beginners and chil- 
dren. Regardless of the precautions concerning 
the cleanliness of the body before entering a 
pool, it will become the repository of practically 
all types of organic matter thrown off from the 
buccal membranes, pharynx, and urinogenital 
system. 

Starting with a clean water, the origin of 
organic matter in a swimming pool is pretty 
well understood. It is not necessary to conduct 
the complete sanitary analyses, after Wanklyn, 
but a determination of the oxygen required by 
the water will serve as an index for control. 
The technie of this determination is simple and 
when carried out consistently, as a periodic sur- 
vey, the results are reliable. 

The absolute dependence, now placed in bac- 
terial analysis, is a fallacy born of convenience. 
Pools today are being given a clean bill of 
health, with water of a color, turbidity, and 
odor that must be repulsive to all but enthusias- 
tic youth. They are passing free from B. coli, 
so they are safe!” 

There are several methods for completing the 
purification of water, after filtration. These 
are frequently referred to as sterilizing agents, 
as mostly their action is confined to the de- 
struction of bacteria. 

Chlorine, either liquid or in the form of hypo- 
chlorites, finds, by far, the widest application. 
About the only thing that recommends it is 
price. When chlorine was first advanced as a 
germicide, its purifying principle was consid- 
ered as one of oxidation. There is evidence in 
theory to support this, but the theory fails to 
take into consideration all of the conditions 
existing in the purification of water. 

According to this theory, with the case of 
liquid chlorine (actually introduced in gaseous 
form), the chlorine decomposes the water to 
form oxygen and hydrochloric acid. In the pres- 
ence of an abundance of sunlight, this is true, 
but the conditions under which chlorine is intro- 
duced into water permit little, if any, nascent 
oxygen to be formed. In the case of hypo- 
chlorites, either caleium or sodium, employed 
either as bleaching powder or liquor from. an 
electrolytic cell, the hypochlorite reacts with 
rarbonic acid, contained in the water, to produce 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


Medical inspection needs to be placed on a more 
businesslike basis, both as to examinations and 
treatments. Dental inspection should be com- 
pletely divorced from other work and conducted 
by dentists or dental hygienists. Adequate 
teacher-training in health examinations and 
health teaching are of great importance and are 
not as yet fully met. There is need for the de- 
velopment of ample facilities for, and direction of, 
physical activities out of school hours. We have 
much to learn in regard to school sanitation, and 
there is still the troublesome problem of com- 
municable diseases and of malnutrition, which to- 
gether are prominent factors in practically all of 
the defects and diseases of school children. Im- 
munization against communicable diseases must 
be carried out as far as possible. The home must 
be hitched up with the school in interest and 
knowledge of child health if we are to get very 
far—Dr. James Frederick Rogers, U. S. Bureau 
of Education. 
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a carbonate and hypochlorous acid. The latter, 
in turn, breaks down into hydrochloric acid and 
oxygen, the hydrochlorie acid finally reacting 
with the carbonate to form a chloride. These 
reactions will certainly occur, provided there is 
no interference from other substances. 

Organie matter, of the type found in surface 
water and swimming pools, possesses a strong 
affinity for chlorine, with which it reacts to 
produce chlorine substitution and additional 
products. The chlorine is taken up rapidly by 
the organic matter, the reaction being assisted 
by the presence of a chlorine carrier, such as 
iron, which is generally present in quantities 
sufficient for this work. This removes the 
chlorine from the field of reaction long before 
the happy eyele of events, just cited from theory, 
takes place. 

It is this chlorinated organie matter that is 
responsible for the disagreeable odors and tastes, 
which are all too frequently noticed in chlo- 
rinated water. There was, at one time, a con- 
siderable controversy about the cause of these 
tastes and odors. However, there is no longer 
need for doubt concerning this point, as it has 
been ably investigated by a number of workers, 
notably Race? and Rideal.* 

Industrial sewage introduces further compli- 
eations with chlorine, particularly water con- 
taining waste from gas-house and ammonia 
stills. Still waste contains a variety of tarry 
matter and phenols, which readily react with 
chlorine, producing compounds. of 
pungeney and nauseous taste. 


extreme 


Kohman® has extensively investigated the 
effect of chlorination on water containing phe- 
nols, while the writer has experimented exten- 
sively on both the chlorination and ozonizing 
of still waste-bearing waters. According to 
Kohman, the chlorination of phenols shows a 
rather perverse action, with regard to dilution. 
for instance, meta- and paramonochlorophenol 
will produce a taste in water at dilutions of one 
part per million and slightly over, which will 
disappear upon further dilution, until a dilution 
of one part to 10 million, or slightly less, is 
reached, when the taste will again become pro- 
nounced, Orthochlorophenol displays this per- 
versity of dilution, the range being one part to 
10 million to one part in fifty million; 1-, 2-, 4- 
dechlorophenol shows a range of one part in 
fifty million to one part in one hundred million, 
while chlorophenol will produce a taste in dilu- 
tions of one part in seven hundred and fifty 
million. This perversity of action renders it 
almost essential to totally exclude phenols from 
water to be chlorinated, if tastes are to be 
avoided. Some idea of the extremely small 
quantity of chlorine required to produce this 
effect with phenols may be gained by stating 
that one part of monochlorophenol requires only 
a little over one-third part of chlorine. 

According to Race, the germicidal action of 
chlorine is toxic, the organisms being poisoned 
‘ather than oxidized. Excessive chlorination 
of water containing large quantities of organic 
matter fails to reveal any oxidation of the or- 
ganic matter, though chlorination was produced 
to the extent of rendering the water nauseous 
to man and poisonous to fish. When chlorine 
is repeatedly added to water, as it must be in 
the recirculation of a swimming pool, the 
chlorination of the organic matter becomes 
additive, rendering the water irritating to the 
delicate membranes of the body, in a very short 
time. Such water must be frequently replaced 
with fresh, the frequeney depending largely on 
the efficiency of the filters. Chlorine does not 
purify water; it simply renders it safe, as re- 


®Race. Jos.; Chlorination of Water, John Wiley & 
Sons, 1918. 

*Rideal, Samuel; Water Supplies, D. Appleton & Co., 
1915. 

5‘Kohman, E. F. 


; Industrial Engineering Chemistry 
15, 518, 1923. 
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Budgeting in the Small School 


I. Purchasing 

“Serve another term? Say! they'll be selling 
straw hats in Spitzbergen before I put in an- 
other two years on the school board, let me 
tell—” 

“What’s the matter now? Weren’t you 
anxious to be elected two years ago? Haven’t 
you felt it worth while to render a little 
service—” 

“Service! A school-board member is just the 
end of the educational wagon. Knocks to the 
right of you, kicks to the left of you, taxpayers 
hanging to your coat tails shouting ‘Cut taxes! 
Cut taxes! and superintendent in front with 
his everlasting hand out trying to work you to 
spend more money. I tell you I’m through!” 

“Look here, I thought—” 

“You ought to come to one of our meetings. 
Bills for coal, bills for drawing paper fourteen 
different colors, window shades, supplementary 
readers, liquid’ soap—I’d swear they must have 
been washing their hands and faces in liquid 
soap, pure and undiluted, if our water bill 
hadn’t been so high. Last month I suggested 
that we set our foot down and refuse to pay 
some of the bills.” 

“What did the spendthrifts say to that?” 

“Oh, they won. The superintendent showed 
us with 57 varieties of eloquence how every one 
of last month’s purchases was needed to keep 
the sehools from running on the rocks, and I 
had to back down. The worst of it is, nobody 
on the board knows what he’s going to ask for 
next.” 

“Does he do all the buying ?” 

“No, we have committees. The building 
committee looks after repairs, and a_ supply 
committee buys most of the janitor’s supplies, 
and passes judgment on the purchase of the sup- 
plies by the superintendent. I’m head of that 
committee.” 

“Why don’t you stop buying, then ?”’ 

“Every week or two, down comes the super- 
intendent with a erving need which must be 
tilled right away. Sometimes it’s tests, some- 
times it’s toilet paper, but it’s always a last- 
minute emergency, ‘for the good of the school.’ 
What’s the use?” 

“T should think the supplies and other pur- 
chases of a school district could be estimated 
in advance, the way we figure the future needs 
of our business. We know several months ahead 
what we are going to buy. So do you. Why 
couldn’t a school district do the same?” 

“Pardon me, gentlemen, but I am much inter- 
ested in your diseussion. I have been on the 
loard over at the county seat for the last four 
years, and we have had some of the same 
troubles. No system. Teachers begging the 
board members for one thing or another, all 
times of the year, and the taxpayers ‘cussing’ 
because the levy increased each year.” 

“That’s exactly the situation here. What’s 
to be done about it?” 

“In the first place, we decided that the needs 
of a school district could be estimated in ad- 
vance, the same as we figure the future needs 
of our business. 
in one man, our superintendent. He gets the 
tacts, plans the work of the school year, pro- 
poses all purchases, and sees that the school 
needs do not exceed the budget estimates for 
the year. He has saved the district a lot of 
money and the schools were never better than 
they are today.” 

“Do you mean to say that vou’ve turned the 
schools over to the superintendent to run, and 
he has actua'ly saved the district money ?” 

“If you mean that we have cut down the 
school taxes, no. By careful budgeting and pur- 


We centralized the authority . 


Lynn E. Castle, Stuart, Iowa. 


chasing we have saved on overhead expenses 
and spent more for inst~uction. We have saved 
enough on janitors’ supplies alone to buy a 
portable piano which was sorely needed in the 
lower grades. By distributing our building re- 
pairs and replacements of furniture over a 
three-year period, we have been able to add two 
new teachers to our staff, greatly advancing the 
standards of our school, and only slightly rais- 
ing the yearly tax levy.” 

“But hold on a minute. I can’t see that your 
plan is anything new or different. You have 
been simpy spending your school money for 
that which seemed to yield the largest educa- 
tional return. Isn’t that what every school 
board is trying to do?” 

“Exactly. We want to get the most ‘school- 
ing’ for our boys and girls out of every tax 
dollar. But here’s the rub. How can I, John 
Wiliams, a grocery salesman, decide whether 
it will return a larger understanding of history 
for our young people if I buy the set of his- 
torical maps which a certain agent was trying 
to sell me today, or if we add that amount to 
the salary of our history teacher and hire a 
better one; or if it would be better for the pupils 
in the long run if the amount were spent for 
hygiene study instead of history? I know gro- 
ceries, but when it comes to such questions as 
this, we hire a man who is trained to decide 
them.” 

“You mean your superintendent ?” 

“Yes. The superintendent makes out a care- 
ful, detailed estimate of the expenditures re- 
quired to run the district efficiently for the 
ensuing year. He bases this estimate on his 
records of the cost of each item during the year 
just past and on his instructional plans for the 
year to come. Opposite this estimate he places 
all our sources of revenue which we expect to 
receive. He presents this detailed estimate of 
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expenses and revenues to the board for its 
approval at the annual meeting July 1, and 
the board, after scrutinizing each item, bases 
its tax askings on this budget for the coming 
year.” 

“Do you mean that the board allows the super- 
intendent to dictate the entire plan of managing 
the finances of the district?” 


“He proposes the plan, but does not dictate. 
The board reserves the right to question any 
item in his proposal. He often is called upon 
to explain and defend his policies. Superin- 
tendent Wright agrees with the board that if 
he cannot convince five members who are work- 
ing with him heart and soul for the schools 
that his ideas are sound, then he would surely 
have a difficult time to justify his plan before 
the public.” 


“He does not always succeed in putting his 
ideas ‘across’ with the board, then, eh?” 

“Not always. At first the members were in- 
clined to question almost every proposal. But 
they found that he was usually ready to back 
up his recommendations with the facts. We 
found that he knew exactly how much his 
classes had gained or failed to gain in each 
year in each subject and skill taught in school. 
His askings were based on real needs of the 
pupils. He could show us precisely how much 
we had spent to date of the current year for 
any item of the budget, and how much during 
the two or three years previous. If he asked 
more, he knew why and could show us the need. 
Many savings and retrenchments, .too, were 
made at his suggestion.” 

“Do you mean to tell us that a school super- 
intendent would willingly recommend to his 
board that they spend less money for any item ?” 


“Oh, the budget plan takes care of that. 
When Supt. Wright proposes, for instance, that 
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A' Better Budget for Summer Repairs 


of Schoolhouses 
Edwin S. Hallett, Chief Engineer of the Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


No detail of the management of the school 
buildings of a large city is more important and 
yet more often neglected than the preparation 
of plans for the annual repairs of the buildings. 
In most cases the matter of repairs becomes 
so glaring and urgent that a general outbreak 
of repairwork becomes necessary. The activity, 
then, is spasmodic like that witnessed in a 
school-building program after a bond issue has 
been voted. 

Spasmodic repairs of school buildings are not 
correct nor are they necessary. A continuous 
plan of procedure is far more desirable and 
economical. Such an improved plan has been 
in operation in St. Louis for ten years, and the 
experience with it has aroused in the St. Louis 
board of education a full appreciation of its 
advantages. 

The Milligan Plan 

In St. Louis the school buildings are under 
the complete control of the commissioner of 
school buildings, an official of the board of edu- 
cation. At present, Mr. R. M. Milligan is both 
the architect of the board of education and the 
commissioner of school buildings, and he applies 
the same skill and the same forward-looking 
ideas to the operation of the school buildings 
that have distinguished the architecture and 
the planning of all new schoolhouses of St. 
Louis during the past 14 years. The outstand- 
ing feature of Mr. Milligan’s progressive ad- 
ministration is the systematic and _ logical 
movement of all activities. The stream of 
official business in the St. Louis school-building 
department flows smoothly and steadily. The 
elements of the organization are carefully artic- 
ulated, and the heads of the various divisions 
cooperate so that the building work moves with- 
out friction or conflict. This has been made 
possible by the fact that the commissioner has 
intelligent control, is always informed, and has 
the authority from the board of education to 
take whatever steps: may be deemed by him to 
be advisable. The entire school plant of the 
city is considered by the commissioner as if it 
were but a single building. The local school 
has no organization or authority concerning the 
building as a physical unit. The principal can 
only call attention to what he considers neces- 
sary and recommend changes and improvements. 
All repairs and changes must be passed upon 
by an expert from the commissioner’s office. 

The Annual Procedure 

The annual program of school-building re- 
pairs in St. Louis is begun each February. 
Every principal and every custodian (janitor) 
in the city is furnished a report form upon 
which he is asked to note all requests and sug- 
gestions for changes, improvements, and repairs 
of the school buildings. These suggestions are 
noted in the commissioner’s office and are fol- 
lowed up by careful inspections of the build- 
ings by each of the superintendents of the 
divisions of the school commissioner’s ‘office. 
The problem is to ascertain the desirability and 
the necessity of carrying out each of the re- 
quests made by the principals and custodians. 
The reports are assembled and classified and 
careful notes are made of the recommendations 
of the heads of the divisions. 

The superintendent of shops of the St. Louis 
schools has jurisdiction over the carpenters, 
painters, tinners, jobbers, and bricklayers em- 
ployed by the school department. He tabulates 
all the carpentry work considered necessary for 
repairing a building and makes a brief state- 
ment or estimate of cost for all the buildings 
ot the city. He makes similar estimates or 
statements for the work done by the other trades 


under his charge. In a similar manner the chief 
engineer checks and prepares a sheet with col- 
umns listing the boiler repairs, the brickwork 
on furnaces, the mechanical repairs, the sheet- 
metal repairs, ete. In addition, the chief en- 
gineer prepares a series of recommendations for 
permanent improvements such as vacuum 
cleaners, toilet-vent fans, and ozone machines, 
which are being installed in all old school build- 
ings as they can be reached. 

A similar method of analyzing the needs and 
the costs of plumbing repairs and electrical re- 
pairs is followed by the superintendent of 
plumbing and the superintendent of electrical 
work. 

‘Making the Budget 

It will be observed from the foregoing para- 
graph that this group of men has in complete 
classified lists the exact repairs needed for each 
of the buildings of the system. The most expert 
men in the several lines of work have made the 
inspections, the recommendations, and the cost 
estimates. 

The commissioner of school buildings calls 
this group together at 9 o’clock on some morn- 
ing about the middle of March and copies of 
all the sheets are spread out on a large table. 
The commissioner has a large blank form con- 
taining the names of all the schools and ruled 
somewhat like Figure I. With this blank form 
he is readily enabled to gather all the informa- 
tion of the various trades and divisions and has 
a complete report with an accurate compilation 
of the estimates. The meeting of the group 
lasts about three hours and the thousands of 
details of the repairs are in this space of time 
unified, with totals of the estimates upon which 
the board of education is to act. The secretary 
to the commissioner writes the data for each 
school into a paragraph, with the estimates in 
brackets against each item. The members of 
the board are thus enabled to glance down the 
sheet and to see what repairs are to be made 
and what the estimated cost of each will be. 
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REPORT No. 3 OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS ON SUMMER REPAIRS 
AND IMPROVEMENTS 


St. Louis, April 10, 1928. 
To the Board of Education of the City of St. Louis, 
Members of the Board: 

In accordance with rule No. XXIV, the undersigned 
herewith presents a schedule of repairs and improve 
ments to be made during the coming vacation at 
various schools, together with an estimated cost there- 
of, prepared in such form that the Board of Education 
might discriminate with respect to the importance of 
the work to be done. 

It is recommended that the undersigned be author- 
ized to prepare plans and specifications for this work, 
soliciting bids therefor and present them to your 
Board for action. 





RECAPITULATION 
By Contract 
Repairs— 
eer are $ 88,950.00 
DEOMUINE 4806806086: 60,545.00 
Ree 4,450.00 
Pet .< 6820080 59,050.00 $212,995.00 
Permanent Improvements 
ree 35,340.00 
BE Scseaceness 37,150.00 
PRIME teccccsees 4,500.00 $ 76,990.00 $289,985.00 
By Board’s Mechanics 
Repairs— 
CAPHENGEP ....020065 $ 30,475.00 
. . aeBRBRR or cee 68,907.00 
MEE. édks ee aacaadee 3.295.00 
ME isgetsccaneas 6,965.00 
rere 1,876.00 $111,518.00 
POGUE 6.bccscduce 9.919.00 
PRONE 662s ccicse 11.239.00 
SOMONE 6.85.06.56.c000' 8,645.00 
Total repairs........ $141,321.00 
Fixed Equipment— 
MONEE 5.6 6006 csecae $ 400.00 
PIMOS oc icccccs 175.00 575.00 
Permanent Improvements— 
MEE 66440084084 $ 7,426.00 
| ere rer 8,950.00 
RUPUOUTE kth exes eke 2,745.00 19,121.00 $161,017.00 
MIE WCE io. 5050.0 045 has 0340s Ka $451.002.00 


Individual members of the board of education 
are frequently asked by their local friends what 
is to be done for individual school buildings, 
and with the information given, a full and con- 
cise answer is possible. 
Contracts Let for Major Work 

The danger of neglecting even a single school 
is impossible. The sheet of budget estimates 
is invariably ready for the first meeting of the 
board in April. Any error or omission is 
usually corrected before the board meets. After 
the board has given its approval, the several 
divisions of the office of the commissioner of 
school buildings proceed to prepare specifica- 
tions for letting contracts for such operations 
of the repairwork as cannot be done by the 
mechanies of the board. 
All minor repairs which 
must be done as emer- 
gencies are made by the 
mechanics employed by 
the hoard. As a rule, 
these mechanics’ work 
continually at the eur- 
rent scale of wages of 
their crafts. Extensive 
new work is not often 
undertaken by these men, 
although the organiza- 
tions are prepared for it. 

The heads of divisions 
make estimates of the 
time of the mechanics 
for the ensuing vear and 
the probable cost of ‘the 
labor. They also prepare 
estimates in detail of the 
various kinds of mate- 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL, FORDSON, MICH. 
Van Leyen, Schilling and Keough, Architects, Detroit, Mich. 
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BOYS’ GYMNASIUM, FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL, FORDSON, MICH. 
Van Leyen, Schilling and Keough, Architects, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL 

The high school at Fordson, Mich., is located 
in the center of the city, on a 15-acre plot, and 
provides accommodations for 2,300 pupils. The 
building has been planned in such a way as to 
make it truly livable and educationally con- 
venient, and with these features go those details 
which make for cheerfulness, picturesqueness, 
and inspiration. 

The building is built of seam-faced granite, 
with Briar Hill sandstone trimming; the floors 
are of concrete, and the walls are of plaster over 
tiling, making the construction entirely fire- 
proof, 

The entire building is designed in units so 
that the activities of each may be carried out 
without interfering with the other, and at the 
same time it is so arranged as to function as 
a whole. While the building has accommoda- or es a his : ‘ 
tions for 2,300 pupils, added space may be pro- : rh 
vided as future additions become necessary. 
The building has been so planned that future ! ae ; tit whe 
additions may be erected without alterations to 7 i 

' 
aT 


eee ir thee ce || me 
“Ss 
the present structure. 


The Auditorium 

The wing on the front, Unit A, is given over 
to the auditorium, which is so arranged that 
it may be used independently of the rest of the 
building for community purposes. The audi- 
torium is of unusual beauty. It has a seating 
capacity of 1,420 persons and contains a stage 
for theatrical purposes, equipped with a grid- 
iron for scenery, an orchestra pit, dressing 
rooms, a baleony, and a motion-picture projec- 
tion booth. Besides the lobby, there is a foyer 
with men’s and women’s retiring rooms. 
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The Administrative Department 

The central portion of the group, Unit B, 
contains the board of education offices, the high- 
school administrative rooms, the attendance 
office, and the school clinic. The main tower, 
the principal architectural feature of the unit, 
is also located in this group. Passing into a 
larger hall, richly treated in the English Renais- 
sance style, one notices niches on either side, 
which are planned to receive busts representing 
the arts, music, literature, science, ete. At the 
end of the hall is a double staircase leading to 
the library and the floor above. 


The Library 

The library, which is in the center of the 
group, is an important feature of the buildings. 
It is 37 ft. wide, 86 ft. long, and 29 ft. high, 
and is dignified and restful. A rich ceiling, 
brass chandeliers, and mullioned windows giv- 
ing the appearance of an Old English mansion, 
are provided. The room has open bookshelves 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL, FORDSON, MICH. 
Van Leyen, Schilling and Keough, Architects, Detroit, Mich. 
LEFT, CAFETERIA; RIGHT, FOODS LABORATORY. 
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ADVANCED WOODWORKING SHOP, FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL, FORDSON, MICH. 
Van Leyen, Schilling and Keough, Architects, Detroit, Mich. 
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and a large fireplace at one end, with an over- 
mantel carved in wood, The woodwork is fumed 
oak and the chairs and tables harmonize with 
the architectural treatment of the room. 

The front wing, Unit C, is devoted to 
academic purposes. The main feature is a music 
room and stage, which may be used for com- 
munity purposes, for students’ club meetings, 
vnd for small gatherings. This wing also con- 
tains four’ departmental reading and reference 
rooms, with offices, arts-and-cratts rooms, free- 
hand drawing rooms, and a complete commer- 
cial department. 


The Laboratories 

The wing to the north, Unit D, is devoted to 
the sciences—laboratories, with lecture, supply, 
and workrooms, and a greenhouse. The home- 
economics department is also located in this 
unit. The floor above contains the physies and 
chemistry laboratories and the open-air class- 
room for invalid children, - 


The Industrial Shops 

The central group at the rear, Unit EF, con- 
tains the industrial shops. A reading and _ ref- 
erence room and a lecture room are also pro 
vided, 

The wing at the north, Unit F, is devoted 
to physical education and is arranged to be 
used by the community without reference to 
the rest of the buildings. A portion of the 
corridor is devoted to a trophy hall containing 
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cases in which cups and souvenirs may be dis- 
played. On the floor above is an art gallery 
and historical museum, which will be devoted 
to valuable subjects of art. 


The Gymnasiums 

The buildings are provided with two gym- 
vasiums—one large gymnasium with bleachers 
for boys, and a smaller one for girls. The 
swimming pool, which is located between the 
two gymnasiums, is 25 by 75 ft., and is pro- 
vided with seats on one side. A skylight affords 
ample lighting facilities and the walls are 
finished in glazed tile in suitable designs and 
colors. At the rear are the shower and locker 
rooms and the teamroom for the athletic field. 
On the floor above are located the cafeteria and 
kitchen. 

In the rear of the buildings is a secondary 
corridor, whieh will join the future wings when 
additions become necessary. To the north of 
the buildings is located the athletie field con- 
taining the running track, the football tield with 
bleachers, the baseball field, and tennis courts. 
This tield is to be open for community use. 

At the front of the building in the center of 
the forecourt is an exedra with a large flagpole 
where the school tlag is displayed. 





STUDY HAIL, FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL, FORDSON, MICH. 


The Mechanical Equipment 

The mechanical equipment is of the most 
modern type. The heating plant consists of 
four Union steel water-tube boilers, in which 
steam is generated at high pressure, passed 
through reducing valves, and distributed to the 
various units by a system of mains located in 
the basement. These pipe tunnels are connected 
with the various building units, and are capable 
of delivering the steam to the radiators and 
tempering heaters at low pressure. There is 
also an auxiliary steel firebox boiler for heating 
the water supplied for the swimming pool, the 
showers, and the lavatories when the main bat- 
tery is not in use. The firing of the boilers is 
accomplished by means of a battery of mechani- 
cal stokers and the ash removal is handled by 
a system of conveyors. 





Fresh, warmed air of the proper temperature 
STADIUM ENTRANCE, FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL, FORDSON, MICH. and humidity is supplied to the different units 





(Concluded on Page 144) 





STADIUM, FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL, FORDSON, MICH. 
Van Leyen, Schilling and Keough, Architects, Detroit, Mich. 
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FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL, FORDSON, MICH. 
Van Leyen, Schilling and Keough, Architects, Detroit, Mich, 
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THE HARRIS-ELMORE SCHOOL, ELMORE, 
OHIO 

The Harris-Elmore school at Elmore, Ohio, 
serves the city of Elmore and the surrounding 
rural territory. The first portion of the build- 
ing was erected in 1925 and the additions to it 
in 1927. The total cost of the structure was 
$178,000. The building contains 27 recitation 
end classrooms for elementary and secondary 
pupils and houses at present 555 pupils. There 
is ample room in the building for an additional 
enrollment. 

The accompanying floor plan represents the 
main floor. The ground floor contains, in addi- 
tion to shops, workrooms, and classrooms, the 
auditorium, which also serves as a gymnasium 
and is large enough to seat 700 persons. This 
room when used for athletic games will seat 500 
in the elevated section and on the stage. The 
second floor contains classrooms and labora- 
tories. 

The building is heated and ventilated by 
means of univents and direct radiators in all 
¢lass- and workrooms. 

The building is in a real sense a community 
structure and its auditorium-gymnasium is open 
for general community The seven-acre 
school playground also serves for community 
purposes, Six busses transport about 250 pupils 


use. 


every day. 
Details of construction, ete., are as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION DATA 


Dhate. CS DOOUIIINS 5.5 5 .o.6 6006 hc sds aN February, 1925 

Date COMECACE AWATHED. 660665 ccc idcscccesess March, 1925 

Date Construction slatted... . oi. csssisecss March, 1925 

Date construction completed.............. October, 1925 

Site 
SPO MAUNIAE 6 ask. dcos CNR RK aS oo ft. 6 in. by 148 ft. 
Building 

EE ek SAS arenas Se CTE ea eb SaaS Elementary 

Number of rooms: 
J errr err ee . 4 
Commercial department. 2 
Laboratory rooms....... ; 
Library reading room : ‘ a oe 
Librarian's office... : 1 
Study rooms ..... ene (ide 
Recitation rooms ‘ a 
CO kc cabawess 2 
Book storage... aa 
Nurse’s room...... ; Pak earn ieie tees: 
Girls’ restroom..... 1 
I, IN nig 64-305 0456044 OA Kon ORES EER 1 

AUGIGOTIMIN- BY MIBASIUI ... 6c ccc esccces 35 by 72 ft. 
MCR EREREEETEL ELUTE ERC EE Tee 600 


HARRIS-ELMORE SCHOOL, ELMORE, OHIO. 
Stophlet and Stophlet, Architects, Toledo, Ohio. 


Classroom finish... See secs esece cc csesencsccescees Pine Design and Construction Materials 
Auditorium-gymnasium finish.................cce0- Oak errr rrr rrr tr tir oe Gothic 
Reese OE COSC POGMNG ci 6avieiis dass eciaeeeesacece Pe BR Eh i055 5 055 59-548 6b:00i 04 4ee new adeoeee Brick 
Mechanical Equipment Exterior trim...... eee eceesescceceeracs oe ee Stone 
Construction material.............. Reinforced concrete 


Type of heating and ventilation 


CRA GRATES CODRRNEE IANS C806 054 Radiators and univents 
RUE TRI Ts 5506.5. 0:8: 65 -4-40.9:0 404 OKs Os 8 Johnson 
PNICCTHICA! COUIDMEONE 6 cc ccecsccescnss Light and power 

Cost and Pupil Capacity 
PUPIL CADACIEY GE BURGE... .ccicsisccecicccans 500 
COE eos 6h 5.8 5554045 basse eas ediseeeesa $172,000 
ORE THE I BI ins oa oii cesaeceeae eee 20 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 
HARRIS-ELMORE SCHOOL, ELMORE, OHIO. 
Stophlet and Stophlet, Architects, Toledo, Ohio. 


Corridor and stair finish 


Dida enue Caine tae Terrazzo floors 





SCHOOL BUSSES FOR THE HARRIS-ELMORE 


ELMORE, OHIO. 
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THE WM. G. CROSBY HIGH SCHOOL 
BELFAST, ME. 

The problem of architects in older 

communities of the United States is easier and 

at the more difficult that of 

architects in cities eondi- 


school 


same time than 


new where “boom” 
tions exist. 

In the new towns the types of homes and busi- 
ness buildings provided by realtors and 


moted by chambers of commerce tend to the 


pro- 


showy and the pretentious, and are likely to be 
flimsy and shortlived rather than solid and per- 
manent. Both architects and school boards are 
unconsciously influenced by the spirit of the 
day, and attempts at monumental, but essen- 
tially cheap, school buildings are the result. 
The architeets in the older communities 
usually find that the situation demands a type of 
school buildings that conform with the spirit 
and the existing tvpes of architecture and that 
their efforts are cireumscribed by precedents of 
economy and “thrift.” The best they ean then 
do is to plan the buildings for a maximum of 
educational with architectural effects 


service, 
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WILLIAM G. CROSBY HIGH SCHOOL, BELFAST, ME. 
Kilham, Hopkins, and Greeley, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
that are rather plain and solid, depending for 
dignity and beauty on good outlines and well 
chosen, permanent materials like good red brick. 
The new junior-senior high-school building at 
Belfast, Maine, known officially as the William 
G. Crosby High School, is of the type of school 
building that provides for a maximum of school 
efficiency combined for low cost, safety, long 
life, and economy in upkeep. The building is in 
a dignified form of Georgian style that is the 
embodiment of tle best of the New England 
and that 
asset, both educationally and architecturally. 


colonial provides a real community 
The building is considered particularly suecess- 
ful in harmonizing with the colonial houses and 
the great elms which line the street where it 


stands. 


The exterior is of red brick with Norridge- 
woek The 


building contains 22 classroom units, a library 


granite trim and wood cornice. 


measuring 23 by 30 ft., an auditorium seating 
700 persons, and a gymnasium measuring 35 by 


58 ft. The gymnasium and auditorium = are 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


WILLIAM G. CROSBY HIGH SCHOOL, BELFAST, ME. 
Kilham, Hopkins, and Greeley, Architects, Boston, Mass. 


integrated in such a way that the latter provides 
seating space when publie games and contests 
are held in the former, and the former provides 
a large stage area when performances involving 
a large number of children are being given. 
The aim here is to provide a maximum of use- 
fulness, not only for school purposes but also for 
community gatherings, and to economize to the 
largest extent in building space, upkeep, and 
maintenance. 

The entire building is practically fireproof, 
and the interior is handsomely finished with 
plaster walls and ceilings in the rooms, brick 
walls in the corridors, and oak doors and trim. 

The mechanical equipment is of the best type 
of heavy school duty. Heating and ventilation 
are provided by means of unit ventilators in all 
rooms. 

The building accommodates a total of 585 
pupils and cost $203,478, including the trading. 
Based on the pupil eapacity the cost was $348 
per pupil. 

The architects are Messrs 
and Greeley, Boston. 


Kilham, Hopkins 
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The Technic of Interviewing Teachers 


M. A. Steiner, Superintendent of Schools, Ingram, Pa. 


One of the important duties of superintend- 
ents of schools is the selection of suitable per- 
sons to fill new positions and vacancies in the 
teaching staff. In carrying on this important 
activity, superintendents have largely relied 
upon their personal skill and have followed 
rather desultory methods. What technic has 
been developed has been borrowed largely from 
industry without much attempt at original 
methods. For this reason there is very little 
printed material on the subject of interviewing 
prospective teachers. Practically all the avail- 
able studies deal with application blanks used 
by superintendents and teachers’ agencies. If 
there are outlines or score cards for recording 
interviews with teachers, I have been unable 
to discover them. The situation is quite a 
marked contrast to industry. Nearly every large 
employer uses some form of blank for checking 
items discussed with candidates for positions. 

In the present paper two problems will be dis- 
cussed: (1) Is the personal interview helpful 
in selecting teachers? (2) How can the inter- 
view with applicants be made more reliable? 

It has been the writer’s experience during a 
period of nine years that teachers who are 
selected by correspondence alone remain in the 
Ingram schools an average of one year, those 
who are selected as the result of an interview 
remain an average of only 2.6 years, and those 
who are selected after an interview, followed 
by observation of teaching, 3.6 years. It may 
be true that those who are selected by corre- 
spondence were engaged during the school term 
when there may have been few desirable appli- 
eants available. It has been evident that the 
plan is not successful when it is stated that 
75 per cent of those so selected were not recom- 
mended for reappointment. Of those selected 
by interview, 24.1 per cent were not reelected, 
while of those who were selected after observa- 
tion of teaching none have failed of reappoint- 
ment because of failure in teaching or dis- 
cipline. The value of the personal interview 
has seldom been questioned, but it has been the 
writer’s experience that it is not as reliable as 
it can be made if its method or technic is 
improved. 

Reasons for Interviews 

With this evidence of the value of the per- 
sonal interview, it is possible to consider its 
technic. Laird gives three main reasons for 
interviews: (1) Convenience; (2) speed; (3) 
confidence in our ability to size up men.! He 
proves that nearly everyone overestimates his 
ability to select persons for a given job. His 
study of the validity of selection, as shown after 
applicants are on the job, indicated a correla- 
tion of .87 in the case of ten sales managers 
who ranked 57 applicants. Of these the poorest 
ranking was only 6 per cent better than chance 
alone. Other studies show similar results, but 
there is much evidence to prove that some exec- 
utives are especially skilled in the selection of 
their assistants. Although this power may be 
a personal characteristic of certain individuals, 
it is certainly possible to develop whatever 
ability of this kind a man may possess by study 
and by practice in judging candidates in some 
systematic manner. 

There are a number of guiding principles that 
must be observed in conducting all interviews, 
and that, to a certain extent, may be considered 
as the technic of interview. In the first place, 
the employer must carefully judge the qualities 
of the prospective teacher as a teacher and dis- 
tinguish them from his qualities as a salesman 
of himself. An applicant seeks a personal in- 
terview for the purpose of selling his services 
ronald A. Laird, Psychology of Selecting Men. 
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and the superintendent of schools is the pros- 
pective buyer. Now it frequently happens that 
the best salesmen are not the most desirable 
candidates for teaching positions, and the 
superintendent who is seeking efficient help 
must not buy an inferior teacher because the 
teacher is able to present himself in so much 
better fashion than another who may have supe- 
rior teaching qualities. A personal experience 
will explain the point. Several years ago I 
recommended for a junior-high-school position 
a well-trained man who had made such a favor- 
able impression upon me at our first meeting 
that I tried to sell the position to him by stress- 
ing all the desirable points, instead of remain- 
ing a prospective buyer of his services. To my 
misfortune he accepted the job. After he had 
been teaching a week, I praised his work very 
highly at a board meeting. He had used the 
same high-power salesmanship in meeting his 
pupils as he had in our first interview. Inside 
of a month I discovered my mistake. After 
trying to the best of my ability to help him 
overcome his tendency to rely upon his splendid 
personality instead of doing real teaching, I 
was forced to tell him that we would release 
him as soon as he could find other employment. 
Fortunately for us he accepted a position as a 
salesman of automobiles in February. 


Four Principles of Interviewing 

The first principle of interviewing prospective 
teachers is to keep control of the situation by 
carefully judging the quality of salesmanship 
used by the candidate as distinguished from his 
quality as a teacher. 

In the second place the interview must be 
entirely free from personal embarrassment on 
the part of the applicant. It is very easy for 
the personnel executive to assume such a supe- 
rior attitude that only the most forward or bold 
applicant will be at ease. In this connection 
it is well to remember that the best candidate 
cannot be selected unless one discovers all the 
strong points of each applicant. As soon as the 
candidate introduces himself, he should be made 
to feel perfectly at ease. In the case of a self- 
conscious person, a little joke or a humorous 
reference may be relied upon to break down his 
reserve. After the applicant hag been made sure 
of a sympathetic hearing, the formal interview 
can be begun. The second principle is that one 
must make every applicant so sure of a fair 
hearing that he can satisfactorily present his 
best qualities, 


In the third place, the person interviewing 
applicants should be able to visualize or to list 
the qualities which a successful teacher must 
have in the position which he is desiring to fill. 
“Before attempting to fill a position one should 
have clearly in mind the kind of work that is 
to be performed and the type of person needed 
for its performance,” is the way Lewis? states 
this principle. With this information at hand, 
there will be very few wrong selections or place- 
ments. When a superintendent thoroughly un- 
derstands the nature of the work of a given 
teaching position, he will be able to select the 
one applicant who has the desired personal and 
professional qualities. During the interview he 
will be looking for those characteristics which 
the position seems to require. 

- A final principle of efficient interviewing re- 
quires the superintendent to use a list or an 
outline of qualities on which he desires to be 
informed and a score card of some kind for 
recording the results of the interview. There 
are several reasons for these suggestions. No 
single individual has ability to interview a 
large number of applicants without keeping a 
record of some kind as a means of recalling and 
ranking each of the individuals. With a definite 
record sheet for checking various qualities dis- 
covered in an interview, it will be very easy 
to compare the records and to select the best 
individual. The average superintendent must 
scatter his interviews over several weeks. Be- 
fore the last applicant is seen the first is nearly, 
if not altogether forgotten. Industrial person- 
nel offices nearly always use score cards for 
recording interviews. By using a carefully 
developed list of qualities it will be possible to 
standardize interviews and to develop a better 
technie., 

A Helpful Blank 

The accompanying blanks have been devel- 
oped in part from rating schemes for rating 
teachers and from industrial personnel appli- 
cation forms. The forms have been used during 
a year and have been found most helpful. The 
outline is divided into four major headings of 
personal appearance, character traits, mental 
qualities, and professional qualities, and each 
of these major points is subdivided into five 
distinct elements. The outline of suggestions 
for the use of the blank makes each of the 
points specific and easily answered. Each item 
can be checked as very desirable, average, or 


2E. E. Lewis. 


Personnel Problems of the Teaching 
Staff. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEW 
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undesirable. If the scorer desires, a numerical 
rating system can be adopted by allowing 5 


points for the highest check, 3 points for the’ 


average check, and 1 point for the lowest. In 
this way it will be possible to make a maximum 
rating of 100 points. 

In using the blank and the outline it is abso- 
lutely essential that the applicant shall not be 
conscious of the fact that he is being marked. 
Since there are so many items it may be neces- 
sary to take a few notes during the interview 
and to make up the entire record immediately 
after the interview while impressions are en- 
tirely fresh. In the outline of questions, the 
number correspond to the numbers on the rating 
blank. 


OUTLINE FOR USING THE BLANK 
I. Personal Appearance 

Suggestions for use of blank: If the first ques- 
tion can be answered in the affirmative, put a check 
in the first space; if not, put a check in the second 
space; and so on. 

1. Dress. Is applicant’s dress very suitable for 
the position that he is to fill? Is it neither com- 
mendable nor objectionable? Is it objectionable or 
indicative of careless habits? 

2. Physical Qualities. Do they seem very desir- 
able for this position? Are they only average? 
Are they objectionable in any sense? Check items 
a, b, and c to help recall applicant and for sum- 
mary. 

3. Physical Defects. Any defect in the eyes or 
hearing, crippled hands or feet, birthmarks, etc., 
should be noted. 

4. Artificial Aids. This item refers to paint, 
powder, rouge, lip stick, and in the case of male 
applicants, dainty hair growths on the face. 

5. Countenance. Is the applicant smiling and 
agreeable? Is there a tendency to be neither espe- 
cially cheerful nor gloomy? Are there signs of a 
sour, sarcastic, or pessimistic expression ? 

II. Character Traits 

1. Approach. Does the applicant introduce 
himself in a self-confident manner and with a 
steady gaze? Does he seem modest but ready to 
insist upon his rights? Is he either too bold to be 
well-mannered or too timid to teach? 

2. Energy. Does the applicant move, talk, and 
act in an animated fashion? Is he rather slow or 
hesitant in his actions? Does he seem listless or 
lazy? 

3. Disposition. Is the applicant inclined to look 
on the bright side of life—is he optimistic? Is he 
serious minded, but capable of enjoying a joke or 
appreciating humor? Is he inclined to be fault- 
finding and pessimistic? 

4. Temperament. Does the applicant seem quiet 
and composed? Are there any signs of restlessness, 
or is there any indication of being ill at ease? Is 
there any tendency to nervousness, as shown by 
expression of face or by movements of any kind? 

5. Candor. Does the applicant tend to create 
confidence so that all he says can be taken at face 
value? Does he give any indication of exaggerating 
statements? Does he create any feeling of distrust 
or doubt in your mind? 

III. Mental Qualities 

1. Response. Does the applicant respond 
promptly and accurately to all questions, showing 
that he grasps your ideas quickly? Does he seem 
to weigh his answers carefully before replying or 
ask you to explain your meaning? Does he hesitate 
and seem to be at a loss to know how to answer? 

2. Judgment. Does he seem to show good judg- 
ment by being considerate of your time and con- 
venience and by using good arguments in support 
of his application? Does he seem to be careless 
about the way in which he directs the interview? 
Does he fail to know when to leave or how? 

3. Vocabulary. Is the applicant always ready 
with the right word and does he seem to have a 
large number at his command? Does he frequently 
use the same words or expressions and seem to 
hesitate for the right word? Does he need to use 
slang to expregs himself or does he use words in- 
correctly ? . 

4. English. Is his speech entirely free from 
grammatical errors? Does he seem to have very 
few common speech errors? Is he in the habit of 
using many incorrect forms or expressions? 

5. Information. Is the applicant thoroughly 
conversant with current events? Does he seem to 
be well-informed only on a few current topics? Is 
he ignorant of what is going on at the present 
time? 


IV. Professional Qualities 
1. Voice. Is the voice pleasing and well modu- 
lated for teaching? Is the voice somewhat weak, 
but not harsh? Is the voice unsuited for teach- 
ing? 
2. Personality. Does the applicant’s personality 
attract people, especially those of the age that he 
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MR. CHARLES B. BOYER, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mr. Charles B. Boyer, superintendent of schools of 
Atlantic City, N. J., was recently awarded the annual 
Kiwanis club prize of $100 in gold, which is given each 
year to some local citizen for outstanding service to the 
community. Mr. Boyer was given the latest prize in recog- 
nition of outstanding service to the city, and particularly 
in view of his completion of 37 years of service to the 
public-school system. The action is of special interest to 
schoolmen because it is a special tribute by the business 
and professional men to the superintendent’s leadership 
and genius, and because it is in itself a proof of the 
quality of Mr. Boyer's leadership in all things educational 
and civic in character. 

About two years ago, Mr. Boyer was tendered a testi- 
monial dinner by the school system and the general public 
in honor of his completion of 35 years of continuous service 
in the schools of Atlantic City. 





will teach? Is his personality weak, without any 
special qualities that would attract people? Does 
it tend to repell people and make children nervous? 

3. Self-analysis. Can the applicant answer a 
clear-cut question on his own weaknesses or strong 
characteristics as a teacher? Does he hesitate 
when asked such a question as though he had never 
tried to analyze his ability as a teacher? Does he 
give a vague answer? 

4. Cooperation. Does the applicant seem will- 
ing to help others and to be able to sympathize 
with them? Does he seem to appreciate the efforts 
of others and to try to understand them? Does he 
seem to be jealous of others and ready to trample 
over their rights? 

5. Professional Attitude. Is his real idea of 
teaching one of service? Does he consider it a life- 
work worthy of his best? Does he consider it only 
a job by which he can earn some money for enter- 
ing other work? 

During the past year I have used this blank 
in 42 interviews with applicants for teaching 
positions. Five teachers were selected with 
scores ranging from 85 to 94. Every one of 
these teachers has been successful and has been 
reappointed for the coming year. The number 
of interviews may perhaps be too small to prove 
categorically the value of using the blank for 
interview, but I am confident that it has helped 
immensely to develop my skill and confidence 
in conducting interviews. It has been especially 
valuable in directing the conversation along 
definite lines and of suggesting specific points 
for scoring the applicants. In comparing can- 
didates, I have thought of carefully selected 
points and have entirely disregarded general 
impressions of approval or disapproval. 


The Blank in Use 

It is a trite but truthful statement to say 
that most superintendents select teachers almost 
entirely upon appearance or looks. They are 
so influenced by the good-looking applicant that 
they permit this one quality to outweigh the 
other factors. As soon as one begins to analyze 
the qualities which a successful teacher should 
possess, he will realize that his eyes alone are 
unable to evaluate applicants. It is important 
to discover these intrinsic qualities which dis- 
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tinguish the teacher, by directing the conversa- 
tion along lines that will reveal the applicant’s 
professional ability and spirit. 

Character traits are undoubtedly of major im- 
portance in teachers. The first four listed in 
our outline—approach, energy, disposition, and 
temperament—can be evaluated easily by ob- 
serving the applicant’s manner and disposition 
during the interview. The last one, candor, 
can be judged best by considering the appli- 
ceant’s presentation of his own qualifications, 
One individual may be frank and candid about 
statements explaining his personal qualifica- 
tions, while another may avoid explanation or 
conceal facts. Sometimes it is necessary to 
suggest a hypothetical problem involving real 
principles of candor and honesty. “What is your 
attitude toward a teacher who tells you that 
she has changed two scores in a standard test 
to raise the median of her class two points?” 
A question of this kind, followed by inquiries 
concerning the applicant’s own use of such in- 
formation, will bring out the point. 

The mental qualities of a candidate-can be 
easily discovered by noting his responses to 
definite questions. It is a good plan during 
the interview to test the candidate’s judgment 
by raising some professional problem related to 
the subject under discussion. Such a problem 
may be any of the following: “What would 
you do if you caught your principal’s son cheat- 
ing in a test? How would you deal with a 
school director’s son who threatens to report 
you to his father when you are punishing him? 
What would you do if a parent should object 
to your attending dances or card parties?” 

A candidate’s general information should be 
evaluated by asking some definite question about 
a current event. Recent happenings of great 
local importance or of national significance 
afford a ready means for judgment. Recently I 
interviewed an applicant on the very day when 
the German-Irish transatlantic fliers made their 
hop, but the prospective teacher did not even 
know that the flight had been started. It is 
not difficult to rate such an applicant less than 
poor. 

Judging Professional Qualities 

Professional qualities constitute a fourth 
major point in any interview. The voice and 
the personality must be evaluated in the light 
of the requirements for a given teaching posi- 
tion. The quality of self-analysis is very sig- 
nificant in selecting an efficient teacher. I 
generally try to make the person whom I am 
interviewing feel that each teacher in the schools 
should make some special contribution to the 
general efficiency of the group, and by tactful 
asking I seek to learn what he can contribute 
in this direction and what special talent for 
teaching he possesses. 

A person’s attitude toward others can be dis- 
covered by well-directed questions concerning 
common school situations involving fellow 
teachers as well as pupils. “What would you 
do if your class came to you poorly prepared 
for the year’s work? What method do you use 
in dealing with a dull pupil who seems to study 
hard?’ The standard question to use in dis- 
covering the applicant’s attitude toward teach- 
ing is simple: “Why are you teaching?” It 
should be followed logically by a question con- 
cerning the length of time he or she expects 
to teach. 

Any superintendent may readily judge his 
own methods of interviewing by trying to re- 
member the points which he has raised in a 
number of interviews. If he compares these 
with the suggestions offered in the foregoing, 
he will be able to discover whether he is using 
any real technic or is depending‘ merely on 
impressions, The blank is not perfect and may 
not contain all the elements necessary, but it is 
helpful and offers a guide for making effective 
the difficult but all-important job of selecting 
teachers, 
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The index of school-bond prices was 4.13 for 
the month of April. This means that the 
average net interest rate on all bonds sold 
during the month of April was 4.13 per cent. 
The index was 4.18 per cent for March, so the 
April rate represents a drop of .05 of one per 
cent. The March level was a new low level, 
up to that time. April represents a still further 
drop. It is not until long before the war that 
we find school bonds selling on as low a net 
interest basis as they have recently been selling. 
In April, one bond issue sold at a net interest 
rate of 3.62 per cent, while another sold at 5.97 
per cent. Conditions vary in different cities, 
but better selling methods would reduce many 
of these high interest rates. 











TABLE I. Average Yield of All School Bonds Sold 


During the Month 

The total school-bond sales in April were 
$19,407,528. This is the largest amount that 
has been sold in any one month this year, and 
a slightly larger amount than was’ sold in the 
corresponding month of last year. During the 
first part of this year the sales were very much 
less than they were in the corresponding months 
of 1927. The total sales so far this year are 
slightly over 80 per cent of the sales for the 
corresponding period of 1927. 








TABLE II 
Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues’ 
April, 1928 


1. School bonds sold during the 

WEE a5 8,805.5 6:5 Shue acess eis cee eas $ 19,407,528 
2. All municipal securities sold dur- 

ing the year (to date)......... 483,024,582 
3. All school bonds outstanding (es- 

TIES oko 6 hhc cave sé ca sasaes 3,330,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds 

outstanding (estimated) ........ 4.65% 
5. Yield of school bonds of the ten 

larger cities sold during the 

|: Oe eae ar ee ae ore 3.92 % 
6. Yield of United States long-term 

bonds (Quotation the middle of 

BD A ede 6kdr ae aeea teens 3.20% 


“The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yields on some of the issues. 


Although interest rates on school bonds are 
the lowest they have been since the war, there 
is every reason to think they will go still lower. 
As we have said before, there is almost unani- 
mous agreement among financial authorities 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 
Harold F. Clark, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
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recently sold $20,000,000 worth of bonds at 4 
per cent. All of these things show that school 
bonds should sell at lower interest rates in the 
future. 

Last month we referred to the state indexes 
of school-bond prices. This month the rates 
vary all the way from 5.66 in South Carolina 
to 3.65 in Massachusetts. The average rate paid 
on school bonds in adjoining states varies 
greatly, as is clearly shown by two states in the 
middle west. The states are much the same 
financially, yet in April one state paid an aver- 
age of 4.62 per cent interest on all school bonds 
sold and the other paid only 3.95 per cent. 


that interest rates will go even lower in the 
months to come and will tend to fall over the 
next few years. Temporarily, there is a tendency 
for interest rates to harden. This is especially 
noticeable in the high rates for call loans. Sev- 
eral of the Federal reserve banks have raised 
the rediscount rate to 4.5 per cent. This, with 
the export of gold, has had a tendency to cur- 
tail available credit. Although these factors 
will doubtless have some effect upon the price 








TABLE III 


Bond Sales* 

7 All Public and Average Rate at Which Bonds Were Sold 

Year School Municipal Private Year Municipal 
WER 4i-0 as weves $274,000,000+ $1,450,000,0004 $7,735,000,000+ BN ase 4 id-ararna:o Wise ea ee ow aasee ee aaTeTe 4.474 
Gs s 60k 8 sox 260,000,000 1,365,000,000 6,311,000,000 sat CER ENEN DES NE WE Ea hoNeKded 4.61 
re 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 6,223,000,000 PN a.d 426-06 Sede v a a5 ah ee eeensaeeas 4.58 
MR eh oe0aa ba 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 5,593,000,000 NG 5551645 6063'0 044 6 60505 OER REOES 4.26 
WN a.6s-00.0%se Gs 208,000,000 1,063,000,000 4,303,000,000 DG Thi.0aR a DES OU ass 08a eaeee arene 4.76 
PE 6 i.cisiecnstas 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 4,313,000,000 EEGs SS4RES CaaS coi eae aa Tas aee 4.81 
Gs cis de-aeacts 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 3,576,000,000 I 655-5 06S oss teak ine bidesiewenens 5.18 
65:6 s40eece 130,000,000 683,000,000 3,634,000,000 52 hss Ske are 28 FARA ARES ES RRS EES 5.12 
MM ik a0 kewsaee 103,000,000 691,000,000 3,588,000,000 BN 62. 4:6 4:45 sted WN sea enN eeea ee 5.04 
ers htaswaesa 41,000,000 296,000,000 14,368,000,000 Maas. SOTA ROSEN ER AREA WON RSES 4.90 
Bek owen secs 60,000,000 451,000,000 9,984,000,000 BN a 3 '6058 a: KGia bee 64 Rs bs ee beaten Ne 4.58 
re 70,000,000 457,000,000 5,082,000,000 BE Sau: cbr ea ob bac seme ~ eee 4.18 
ME a b:daae65 esi 81,000,000 498,000,000 5,275,000,000 MG 53 641054. dds SES ONS Re eRaR Ee 4.58 
BORE G6rddncikans 42,000,000 320,000,000 2,400,000,000 aN Vidette bases nase eas eean 4.38 





4 
*By special permission based upon sales reported by 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
*Not final. 





at which school bonds will sell, the maximum 
effect is likely to be to temporarily slow down 
the fall in school-bond interest rates. Even with 
this, the index will doubtless establish new low 
levels in the next few months. However, a 
month or two from now may be even a better 
time to sell school bonds than the present. 





TABLE IV 
Average Yield of Long-Term Federal-Government 
Bonds® 


Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 








Month Year Rate % 
1928 Ne Oe Fs bib 5 8k 0 hn Kes 3.464 
BN 66. 6i605.4545%4048 3.31° NES 5ekN ae eneees 3.544 
MA evan iveaceansaas Be | ess ccccdesecias 3.797 
pO ee ere errr 3.30 BIS Bare sereceeeaeee-s 4.010 
WOMPUMET ksiicccanes 3.36  CaNataee ees eeee} 4.298 
SEMBBET occiccsccss 3.35 BG 60.6500 kouseeees 4.301 
1927 — 
| re 3.34 5Taken from the Federal 
NOVGMIUGE 65...0805 3.39 Reserve Bulletin. 
eee 3.43 ®Caleulated from the 
September ......... 3.44 New York Stock Exchange 
pe errr er 3.45 quotations and not the final 
creer ye 3.48 Federal Reserve Board 
SUE oe-0k 40500 6s OS 3.47 average. 
TABLE V 
Security Prices’ 
Date Average Price Average Price 
1928 of 228 Stocks of 60 Bonds 
ME i945 44.45564035445583% 218.08 100.68 
ME. $:8-65:4.60.34: 050 08s 32a 215.28 100.78 
rere rer 203.0 100.5 
UES, 6iixsseedescacen 191.9 100.3 
PUN 8.3.6 45654n0 58 e840" 105.6 100.3 
1927 
ROOD ivi cascasciesane 196.5 100 0 
DIN vaccuecuersuiesse 190.0 99.7 
GD 6-0.5% 60.4.004.546-04050% 186.2 99.6 
SGMUOMIUET cic cccceesceccs 191.1 98.00 
MEE: B43 34a iS 65S AS 179.3 97.76 
SUE | 66.0:65.60.6:0:00:5665 600406 378.7 97.03 
WU 6.56 46645.4460 44000060058 168.5 97.06 


7As reported by the Standard Statistics Company, 
Inc. Used by special permission. 
8Not final. 


One of the large financial journals estimates 
that interest and dividend payments in April 
will total $500,000,000. Most of this money 
must be reinvested. At the present time, most 
of it is going in the stock market. But, some 
of the leading stocks are selling to yield only 
about 3.5 per cent. One of the large railroads 


The index of security prices has been rising 
very rapidly; this means that the return on the 
money invested in the securities is becoming 
less. The index of wholesale prices has also 
been going up and even the price of building 
materials has risen slightly. 

There is one other very important thing to 
which we want to call attention. School bonds 
should be issued at such interest rates that they 
can be sold near par. A bond carrying a high 





TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices® 
Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 
Month AllCom- Building All Com- Building 
1928 modities Materials Year modities Materials 
93.3 


May 97.610 91.619 1927 95.4 ‘ 
April 96.729 91.319 1926 100.0 100.0 
Mar. 96.0 91.0 1925 103.5 101.7 
Feb. 96.4 91.0 1924 98.1 102.3 

: _ 5 96.3 90.8 1923 100.6 108.7 
Dec. 96.8 90.4 ®United States Bureau of 
Nov. 96.7 90.2 Labor Statistics, 1926—100. 
Oct. 97.0 91.6 19Not final. 

Sept. 96.5 92.1 

Aug. 95.2 92.9 

July 94.1 93.7 

June 93.8 94.6 


interest rate does not sell for enough premium 
to make up for the higher interest rate. This 
is well stated by the Bond Buyer in the issue 
of April 28, when it says: 

“Dealers much prefer to handle a bond which 
may be offered at a price close to par. Perhaps 
the best evidence that a high-premium bond 
does not sell on a basis-price parity with the 
bond priced at or close to par is afforded by the 
market for New York City bonds. A compari- 
son of the current quotations for long-term city 
41/’s and 4’s tells the story.” 

A large proportion of the school bonds being 
sold at the present time does not follow this 
suggestion. If the school-bond index does noth- 
ing else, it at least should enable schoolmen to 
find out what interest rates should be placed 
upon school bonds. This alone, if it is done, 
would save large sums of money for the school. 





SCHOOL-BOND SALES AND SCHOOLHOUSE-CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS FOR 1925-1928 
































1926 1927 1928 
Month School-Bond| CONTRACTS LET? _ | gehool-Bond CONTRACTS LET? School-Bond|_CONTRACTS LET? __ School-Bond|_ CONTRACTS LET? 
Sales? Sq. Feet Value Sales? Sq. Feet| Jalue Sales? Sq. Feet Value Sales! Sq. Feet Value 
SOBs oéasce $ 28,931,323 2,034,000) $ 13,595,000 $ 54,022,531 2,245,200) $ 13,346,200 | $ 27,028,616 2,376,000} $ 17,012,500 §$ 16 275,161 3,498,100) $ 23,369,400 
Ps as.3.4:00 | 30,761,773 3,322,000 17,772,000 49,014,450) 3,114,200) 20,721,500 18,501,650 3,009,800 22,045,400 20,952,450 3.157,400 18,650,500 
March 22,468,500 5,209,000 40,541,000 16,265,292 4,000.100 29,079,700 | 30,906,289 5,997,800 36,521,800 | 19,995,366 5,316,300 33,881,000 
BANWAN «. 60:00 25,305,540 4,762,000 30,972,000 25,982,876 5,094,500 38,480,200 | 19,825,233 4,808,300 35,678,100 34,182,611 5,244,500 32,885,400 
ME 6's ca.000 108,375,192 4,079,000 25,775,000 34,431,558 6,610,500 39,709,700 | 44,210,460 5,346,900) ED! «icendeeasel b0stgeeeeeel sceeedN cue 
June...... 28,901,150 9,001,800 64,584,800 25.329,245 6,015,600 40,753,400 | 23,083,337 5,675,600 CRUEL kkk aeenedes S geunenemewd | sateaveeees 
DOES 60068 24,196,675 7,644,500 57,672,000 28,918,050 6.067.900 42,015,800 23.635,536 5.466,300 sere (sates enees | seccecoesve 
er 21,588,754 5,246,200 33,667,200 17,970.298 5,469,000 42,124,000 | 16,997,680 5,937,800 41,035,200 stibbdesses! spaesesedetl gaauaaeeeen | 
ee 25,655,944 4,744,100 35,217,300 12,874,224 4,865,100 34,531,600 | 30,869,480 4,263,700 STE | vtaeses eee | sesecsesoes|] savvessuses 
26,313,830 3,936,800 28,192,000 19,991.266 3,516,600 23,556,700 26,053,600 4,171,200 30,169,600 seueeuw ews . sectuteseeansd | peewee se eee | 
POV Cecvens 24,673,250 3,156,700 22,048,100 17,395,423 4,711.5 34,571,800 26,898,416 4,684,900 DEE cpichsadedel wscésaeanadl sdaveaucons | 
MOGs i iaeas 30,098,325 3,407,400 31,645,500 30,605,382 2,854,5 22,177,600 | 28,168,175 3,736,200 EEL Scxseassves|. s0vsecvesne |. ceed ese 
| Totals.... | $397,270.256| _58.799.900| $423.203.700 | $332 800.5901 54 564.700] $381.078.200! $316.178.472| _55 474.500! $379.795.700 | $ 91,405,588) 17.216,300|_$108,786,300 | 
1Advertised School-Bond Sales. . 
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THE SCHOOL SUPPLY END OF A SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


The time of year is once more at hand when 
the circumspect and judicious school adminis- 
trator begins to assemble the list of school 
supplies required for the fall opening of the 
schools. He proceeds to ascertain just what 
supplies were used last year, the amount of 
money that was expended for them, the quan- 
tity still on hand, and the probable needs of the 
several schools for the ensuing year. 

The item of school supplies has always seemed 
so elementary and simple that, in many in- 
stances, it occupies but a minor place in budget 
considerations. ‘True, there are several items 
in the modern school budget that run into larger 
sums of money, but the item of school supplies 
deserves attention because it must be replen- 
ished constantly and involves a current expense. 
Supplies are not only used but consumed as well. 

There are, however, school administrators 
who have an adequate conception of just what 
the item of school supplies means and to what 
extent it deserves attention. On the whole, it 
must be said that the subject has not been 
subjected to research studies that have been 
applied to other forms of expenditures. 

“Tt seems to me that research would prove 
expedient in determining the character of the 
school supplies needed in our modern schools 
with the reconstructed curriculum and with the 
present educational emphasis upon the child,” 
said C. J. Anderson of the University of Wis- 
consin in a public address some months ago. 
He holds that “there is need of research in the 
administrative problems dealing with the pur- 
chase and distribution of school supplies.” 

He further contends that experimental work 
in the development of standards and in stand- 
ardization of school supplies would be timely. 
Also that there should be a careful analysis of 
items of information to be recorded and the 
resulting development of an adequate and uni- 
form set of records for the checking and in- 
ventorying of school supplies. And further, 
that there is need of analysis of unit costs of 
supplies in terms of pupils, subject, and room 
in order that proper budgeting may be cared 
for. 

In the smaller communities the school-supply 
question is a simple one, provided the superin- 
tendent or secretary possesses business ability. 
In the larger systems the business manager is 
regarded as a capable executive who under- 
stands the selection, purchase, and distribution 
of school supplies. On the whole, however, the 
problem has not been reduced to the ultimate 
in point of regulation and economy. At least, 
if experts may be relied upon, there is room for 
improvement. 

For the moment we are concerned with the 
matter of supplies which must be selected and 
ordered before the schools open again. The 
difficulties which have arisen in the past have 
been due to the fact that many of the school 
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authorities have waited until the last minute 
before placing their orders. The results have 
been congestion, delay, and embarrassment. In 
the nature of things no school-supply distribu- 
tor, no matter how efficient or well stocked he 
may be, can do full justice to his customers 
when he is rushed, and asked to do the im- 
possible, 

The school official who prepares his list of 
school supplies and places his orders for them 
in sufficient time, will not only confer a favor 
upon the distributor, but will render his own 
school system a real service. He will get what 
he has called for, and get it when he needs it. 
A timely caution here is in order. 

The judicious school administrator knows 
that the schools are a continuous affair, and 
that even the vacation months must be utilized 
in preparing for the fall opening. Renovations 
must be undertaken, rehabilitation must be con- 
templated, supply and equipment must be pro- 
vided. 

TEACHER ABSENCE AND SICK LEAVE 

REGULATIONS 

Recent studies on the subject of granting 
leave of absence to teachers and the question 
of compensation during such absence, have re- 
vealed the fact that no uniform adjustment 
prevails at this time. The approach to the 
subject varies considerably in the several school 
centers. 

Many of the school systems fix a definite 
time during which salaries are granted, and 
after which the salaries drop out. The tendency 
has been to draw the line between absence com- 
pelled through sickness and absence due to other 
causes. Sometimes teachers find it necessary, 
for social or business reasons, to request a leave 
of absence. As a rule, the humanitarian spirit 
prevails which has resulted in the granting of 
a cumulative period. This means that an an- 
nual leave of absence of ten days with pay is 
provided for and the credits are granted during 
a prolonged illness. 


Cases come to light occasionally where teach- 
ers urge illness to secure a leave of absence 
in order to attend to private affairs, and where 
illness has not existed. These, of course, are 
exceptional and have little bearing on the larger 
issue involved, except that they tend to greater 
precaution in working out rules bearing on the 
subject. 


The feature dealing with cumulative sick 
leave has been well worked out by the board of 
education of Lockwood, Ohio. Its recently 
adopted rule provides that: “Cumulative sick 
leave is the sum of all unused absence of a 
teacher’s annual allowance for sick leave com- 
puted from and after the day of her first elec- 
tion by the board; provided, however, that in 
no case this sick leave be computed through 
more than nine successive years prior to the 
school year during which the teacher’s applica- 
tion for the benefit of sick leave is received 
(married women employed as teachers shall not 
be entitled to pay in maternity cases). These 
periods shall be accumulative in whole or in 
part until a total of 100 school days has been 
reached. This rule will mean that the bene- 
ficiary, in addition to the ten days’ leave allowed 
by the board, shall be entitled to a leave of 
absence under full pay for such period of time, 
not exceeding 100 school days, as represents 
the accumulation of unused portions of the 
annual sick-leave allowance during the con- 
secutive and uninterrupted period of service 
which the teacher has rendered to the system, 
not exceeding nine years previous to the year 
the application for sick leave is received. Leave 
of absence (while deductable) shall not be con- 
sidered interrupted service.” 

. Superintendent Floyd T. Goodier of Chicago 
Heights, Ill, in a recent discussion, noted that 
after a careful study of the subject, his board 


have smooth sailing. 
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of education adopted the following rule: “1, 
Teachers who are absent from duty for reasons 
other than her own illness shall lose full pay, 
2. When a teacher is absent from duty on ac- 
count of her own illness, she shall lose one-half 
pay for the first ten consecutive days. From 
the eleventh to the sixtieth day, inclusive, she 
shall receive full pay. For any absence beyond 
sixty consecutive days, the teacher shall receive 
no pay.” 

Mr. Goodier holds that the teachers are sat- 
isfied with the rule and that it observes an 
equitable consideration for both the teacher and 
the school system. On the whole, it must be 
observed that the subject is one of local ad- 
justment. The average member of a board of 
education in approaching the same is actuated 
by a humane impulse and at the same time is 
anxious to do full justice to the taxpayer whose 
money he spends and whose interests he must 
protect. 


WHY SOME SCHOOL-BOND ISSUES HAVE 
FAILED 


As a rule, the American people support their 
schools generously. School-bond issues usually 
School administrators 
have confidence in public opinion. It supports 
them in every laudable undertaking making for 
the betterment of the schools. 

But the unexpected occasionally happens. A 
school-bond issue gets into a political jam. 
Sometimes the site question interferes. Tax 
considerations, too, frequently control. In most 
instances, however, where an important school- 
bond issue has failed, the cause is found in a 
lack of frankness on the part of the school ad- 
ministrators. 

A few years ago an important Pacific Coast 
city found itself embarrassed through the fail- 
ure of a school-bond issue involving several 
million dollars. The school officials assumed 
that the public ought to have sufficient confi- 
dence in the school superintendent and the 
board of education to obviate the submission of 
exacting detail. The public, on the other hand, 
contended that the school authorities were too 
close-mouthed and noncommittal. A year later 
the school authorities laid their cards on the 
table, and won out handsomely. 


The latest instance on record is provided by 
Kansas City, Mo. <A $5,000,000 school-bond 
issue went down to defeat because an exact state- 
ment as to how the money was to be expended 
was not given. The school officials maintained 
that such a statement could not be made with 
any degree of exactitude because conditions 
might arise whereby changes would become ex- 
pedient. They were right, but the public did 
not accept the explanation. 


Experience has taught that an apparently 
incomplete statement is likely to arouse sus- 
picion. It is safer to come forward with a 
frank statement, free from reservations and 
conditions, outline the needs, plans and pur- 
poses and then trust to luck that unknown con- 
ditions will not arise. The common assumption 
must be that exigencies may arise whereby a 
modification of plans may be necessitated. 


The attitude of the Kansas City people is set 
forth in an editorial by the Kansas City Jour- 
nal in which the following paragraph appears: 
“It assuredly was not that the people are tired 
of supporting Kansas City public schools. Our 
system of popular education always will have 
the best thought and aid of citizenship. There 
must not be waste, there must not be mystery, 
there must not be suggestion that a few indi- 
viduals temporarily in office combine in them- 
selves the vision and the courage and the power 
of all this great city. If the repudiation by 
voters in the school election of the board of edu- 
cation’s demand for $5,000,000 to spend as it 
pleased meant no other things, it meant these 
three most emphatically.” 
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The Kansas City case is singular. That city 
has for the past quarter of a century enjoyed 
the reputation in the school world of main- 
taining an exceedingly high-class board of edu- 
cation, Citizens of unquestioned character and 
ability have been in control. It has always 
enjoyed the confidence of the public to which it 
was entitled. But the public does not have the 
opportunity of a comparison between an 
efficient and an inefficient school board. It has 
either one or the other, and may not appreciate 
the fact when it has the very best. 

On the other hand, a high-class school board 
may become overconfident as to its prestige and 
standing. It may assume that the public is 
satisfied that the school affairs are in good 
hands, and that exhaustive statements and 
alluring appeals are both superfluous and un- 
dignified. 

It is safer to assume, however, that the public 
is uninformed, and that it wants to know not 
only how much money is wanted for new school 
buildings, but just how that money is to be 
expended. Therefore, absolute candor, and a 
complete statement should be made if public 
confidence is to be invited and an affirmative 
response is to be obtained. 


ARE THE TEACHERS SUFFERING FROM 
SCHOOL-BOARD BLUE LAWS? 


A somewhat startling indictment of boards of 
education of the country, written by Stephen 
Ewing, appears in Harper's Magazine for 
March. The article enumerates a series of rules 
exacted by school boards seeking to regulate the 
lives of teachers. 


“If she dresses too youthfully,” says the 
writer, “if she has too many dates, if she is 
known to smoke cigarets, if she walks home with 
the principal, if she declines to do any church 
work—in short, if her social behavior is at all out 
of the ordinary, she lays herself open to censure, 
or perhaps even dismissal, when her year’s con- 
tract expires. And finally, if she commits the 
indiscretion of marrying, she is more than like- 
ly to become persona non grata.” And then 
adds: “It is not likely, therefore, that a young 
woman of spirit deliberately chooses a vocation 
in which her personal freedom stands in danger 
of being’ prejudiced.” 

The author seeks to give some basis to his 
contention by citing a number of cases which 
consist of items that have floated about in the 
public press for the past few years. Much space 
is given to the married-woman-teacher question, 
with the argument that school boards in giving 
preference to the unmarried woman, commit a 
serious offense against the cause of education. 


Those who have given attention to the con- 
troversy on the married-woman teacher, know 
that there are two sides to the question. While 
the educators, as a rule, come to her defense, 
the hard-headed school-board members hold that 
a woman, who has an able-bodied husband to 
support her should not deprive a single woman 
of a livelihood. Besides, the same hard-headed 
school-board members hold that the married 
woman owes something to her own children as a 
mother and homemaker. The general public 
has never risen in protest against this attitude 
and probably never will. 


The article seeks to convey the impression 
that overlords on school boards throughout the 
land are narrow, bigoted, and oppressive in the 
treatment of the teachers whom they employ, 
and that the general public must come to the 
rescue in obviating a threatened calamity. The 
alarm is sounded in the following paragraph: 


“But why are the best of our college girls 
giving the public schools a wide berth? Simply 
because no individual of spirit will choose to 
work in a milieu where her professional initia- 
tive will be curbed at every turn and where her 
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personal activities will be under surveillance. 
‘ And it will soon be too late to save the 
best type of young women for teaching. For 
the impression is abroad that the narrower and 
more repressed a life a teacher leads, the higher 
will she rank in the esteem of the school board.” 


The writer who sounds this alarm is probably 
not aware that the profession of teaching, in 
point of occupation and remuneration, has 
proved so acceptable to the young women of the 
country, that there is at the present time a great 
surplus of trained teachers. More than 100,000 
are unable to secure positions. 


If, what the magazine writer alleges, were 
all true it would indeed prove a serious state of 
affairs. Fortunately, it is not even approxi- 
mately true. The boards of education are uni- 
formly rational, liberal, and sensible. The vio- 
lations, if any, are on both sides of the house. 
Teachers, as well as school boards, do indiscreet 
things. 

There have been instances in the smaller com- 
munities where the school officials have in- 
augurated rules that seemed drastic and even 
ridiculous. Such things will happen. But, 
wherever they have come to light, they have also 
been attended with undue publicity. On the 
whole, the instances have been so few in number 
as to scarcely warrant mention. On the other 
hand, it is entirely within the province of the 
school board to forbid such things on the part 
of the teacher that will set a bad example to the 
children. 

One might gain the impression from the sen- 
sational magazine articles that cigaret smoking, 
the lipstick, short skirts, all-night dances, and 
petting parties were commonly engaged in by 
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school teachers, and ought to be heartily ap- 
proved by the school administrators. It is to 
the credit of the teaching profession that this 
insinuation lacks the basis of truth. It is also 
to the credit of school boards that they concern 
themselves with the moral side of their job, and 
furthermore, it is better to err in being too 
strict than it is in being too lax. 

These occasional outbursts, after all, spring 
out of the exceptional and unusual, rather than 
the regular and common procedure adopted by 
those who are in control of the schools of the 
country. The men and women, who concern 
themselves with the mental, moral, and physical 
welfare of the rising generation, are not afraid 
to give expression to that concern in formulat- 


- ing rules and regulations for the conduct of 


those in charge of the schools. It is the in- 
herent virtue of the American people that finds 
expression in the administration of its schools 
and makes for the character and efficiency of 
that American citizenship, which is vital to 


the stability and perpetuity of the great Repub- 

lic. 

RURAL SCHOOL DAY AT BROWNWOOD, 
TEXAS 

At Brownwood, Texas, recently a “rural school 
day” was held under the auspices of the local 
chamber of commerce. Honor students from all 
the country schools—three students from each 
school, with their alternates, teachers, and parents 
were guests for a day of the chamber of Brown- 
wood. 

In groups of twenty, the students visited the 
leading industries of the city under the guidance 
of the chamber. They were then served a lunch 
by the businessmen of the town and later were 
guests at a local ball game. The visitors numbered 
over 500. The affair proved so interesting and 
successful that it is planned to make it an annual 
event in the town. 
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The Function of the School Superintendent 


in Theory and Practice 


V. Comparison of Theory and Practice 
Cecil Leonard Hughes, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Washington. 


The conclusions of the two preceding articles 
show a wide divergence of emphasis on several 
of the functions in practice as compared with 
theory. This is more clearly shown by the fol- 
lowing tables and diagrams. 

Table IX gives the comparison of the six 
functions of the superintendent in theory and 
practice on the basis of median weightings for 
the three groups, separately and combined. It 
will be noticed that theoretically the superin- 
tendent should devote a third of his time to the 
improvement of instruction. Practically, how- 
ever, we find that he devotes only about one 
eighth of his time to this function, which is 
only a little more than one third of the time 
he should spend. The schools of Groups IT and 
III are above the median for the groups com- 
bined, but the superintendents in these com- 
munities devote only about one half as much 
time as they should, compared with the theo- 
retical weighting. 

The second function, administration, shows 
a fair degree of correlation between theory and 
practice, on the basis of the median for the 
groups combined. There is a tendency, however, 
to overestimate its importance in practice by 
the third group of towns. 

We have seen that teaching occupies one third 
to more than one half of the superintendent’s 
time in Groups I and II, and even in schools 
having 20 to 25 teachers, the median per cent 
is 16.25. Educational experts, on the whole, 
seem to condemn this practice very severely. 
The median per cent of time for the 58 univer- 
sity professors is only 13.42, which means in 
practice that the superintendent should not at- 
tempt to teach more than one 45-minute class 
regularly. As was pointed out before, 12 of 
the 58 believed he should do no teaching, while 
only 6 indicated that he should spend more than 
20 per cent of his time in this work. 


TABLE IX—Showing the Comparison of the Six Func- 
tions in Theory and Practice on the Basis of 
Median Per Cent of Time for the Three 
Groups Separately and Combined 


Median Per Cent of Time 


Groups In Practice 
In Com- Group Group Group 

Function Theory bined I II Ili 
Supervision ...... 32.0 12.7 8.75 15.5 17.5 
Administration ... 24.7 21.66 17.5 21.25 27.5 
Teaching ..:...... 13.4 33.1 52.0 30.83 16.25 
Professional Study 

and Growth..... 13.24 10.9 8.17 9.64 15.5 
Community 

Leadership ..... 12.2 8.3 7.2¢ 8.6 10.83 
| PN ee 10.6 13.2 8.0 14.06 21.5 


Theoretically, professional study should re- 
ceive approximately the same time as teaching. 
In practice it receives only one third as much, 
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taking the median for the three groups com- 
bined. The medians for both these functions 
in Group III are nearly the same, but they are 
higher than the “theory” medians, showing a 
little overemphasis possibly at the expense of 
supervision. 

Community leadership receives the lowest 
time allotment in all three groups, the median 
being 8.3, which is four points lower than’ the 
theoretical allotment to this function. Even the 
superintendents of the larger schools (Group 
IIT) seem to underestimate the importance of 
taking part in or stimulating community affairs, 
when it is realized that after all the schools 
are going to be no bigger nor better than the 
willingness of the people to assume larger 
financial responsibility in order to take care of 
the increased costs of school progress. The edu- 
cation of the public to the point of willingness 
depends largely upon the superintendent’s 
ability to convince them of school needs and 
to create in them a desire to promote social 
progress through the medium of education. It 
is certain that only 8 per cent of the superin- 
tendent’s time devoted to this activity is in- 
sufficient in the light of the best educational 
thought and the demand for greater support of 
public education. 

Clerical duties absorb entirely too much of 
the superintendent’s time, as shown by compari- 
son of theory and practice. Table IX indicates 
the median for all groups to be 13.2, as com- 
pared with the median of 10.6 for the judgments 
of 58 university professors. Further examina- 
tion of the table reveals the fact that the super- 
intendents of Group III spent more than one 
fifth of their time in work that could for the 
most part be left to a competent clerk. The 
superintendents of Group II spent 15 per cent 
of their time in such activities, while those of 
Group I devoted only about 8 per cent. 

The comparison of the ranks of importance 
of the several functions in theory and practice 
is shown by Table X. Supervision is the prime 
function according to educational theorists, 
while in practice it assumes fourth rank. There 
is a tendency, however, to approach the ideal 
in Groups II and III, in which this function 
received third consideration. The function of 
administration, considered of second importance 
in theory, is also ranked second in practice, with 
the exception of the larger group, which places 
it first. 

Median Per Cent 
of Time 
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Symbols 
T - Theory 









G - Median for the Groups Combined 
I = Group I 





II = Group Il 





III - Group III 
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FIGURE 3. 
Shows the comparison of the time emphasis and rank of importance in theory and practice of the six functions 
of the superintendent for each of the three groups of schools, separately and combined. 
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TABLE X—Showing the Comparison of the Six Fune- 
tions in Theory and Practice on the Basis of Rank 
of Importance for the Three Groups 
Separately and Combined 


Rank of Importance 


Groups In Practice 
In Com- Group Group Group 

Function Theory bined I II Ill 
Supervision ...... 1 4 4 3 3 
Administration ... 2 Z 2 2 1 
ye ere 3 1 1 1 4 
Professional Study 

and Growth..... t 5 3 5 5 
Community 

Leadership ..... 5 6 6 6 6 
Clerical work..... 6 3 5 4 2 


Teaching in practice is of prime importance 
but should be relegated to third place according 
to the combined judgments of educational ex- 
perts. Professional study is considered as of 
equal importance with teaching in theory, but 
it is ranked fifth by superintendents. Com- 
munity leadership unanimously receives sixth 
place by the three groups, but should be con- 
sidered of fifth importance. Clerical work takes 
third place in practice, but should clearly be 
considered the least important of all the super- 
intendent’s functions, 


The following figure represents graphically 
the data of Tables IX and X. The numbers 
from 0 to 55 indicate the weighting given the 
several functions on the basis of 100 points, 
while the figures below the base line from 0 to 6 
indicate the rank of a particular function on the 
basis of the median time devoted to it. 


The following interpretation will serve to 
illustrate the use of the diagram. By noting 
the group of bars designated “supervision” it 
will be seen that the first bar, T, indicates that 
the median judgment in theory given this func- 
tion was between 30 and 55, or 32.9 to be exact, 
and that this duty was ranked first by 58 uni- 
versity professors, as indicated by the bar below 
the line. The bar labeled G shows the median 
in practice for all three groups combined to be 
between 10 and 15, or 12.7, and its extension 
below the base line stops at 4, showing super- 
vision to be fourth in rank of importance in 
practice. The same method applies to the other 
bars labeled I, II, III. 


The foregoing discussion emphasizes three 
striking facts made apparent by the comparisons 
of theory and practice in the exercise of the 
duties of the superintendent of schools. 


1. The superintendents are devoting more 
time than is necessary to classroom teaching at 
the expense of their: more important duty of 
improving the quality of instruction throughout 
the whole system. 


2. The ever-increasing demands made upon 
the public schools, with the consequent increase 
in costs, entails the necessity of educating the 
public to a point of willingness to assume larger 
moral and financial support of the schools. This 
responsibility must fall largely to the superin- 
tendent. The data shows that he spends but 
2 per cent of his time on this important activity, 
which is but two thirds the allotment given it 
by educational experts. 


3. It is a wasteful use of money and time 
that a highly paid official should spend nearly 
one fifth of his time in clerical activities that 
may well be delegated to a competent clerk at 
probably one half the expense. 


(To be Concluded) 
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HIGHER GOAL OF EDUCATION 


We have a right to expect education to make a 
man self-supporting, acquaint him with practical 
measures for comfortable living, prepare him for 
citizenship, make him a man of letters, or a 
theologian, or a scientist, or an artist. But edu- 
cation should go further; it should strengthen and 
broaden man’s faith in God; make keener his ap- 
preciation of spiritual realities; furnish him with 
a just conception of human life, its needs, pos- 
sibilities, and obligations; deepen the distinction 
between right and wrong; strengthen his con- 
victions of these truths which surround right 
with the most impressive sanctions—Daniel L. 
Marsh, President, Boston University. 
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Why these records 


by VULCAN ALL-HOT-TOP GAS RANGES? 





Because: 


1 


CENTER FIRE 
ALL-HOT TOP 


From a red hot center heat 
spreads in all directions, giv- 
ing cooking heats to extreme 
edges. 


3 


ARCHED TOP 
CASTINGS 
This construction gives neces- 
sary strength without unnec- 
essary weight; quick heating 
—long lasting. 


5 


HEXAGON BRACKETS 
Lock manifold in position. 


Keep cocks in alignment. 


7 


FOUR RING— 
FOUR CONTROL 
BURNER 


Each cock controls a separate 
ring. Four rings lighted bring 
top to cherry red heat in sur- 
prisingly short time. When 
hot one or more rings can be 
turned off, saving gas, still 
maintaining cooking heat to 
fit any and all needs. 





A NATION-WIDE survey on Vulcan performance 
in heavy-duty cooking has just been completed. Never such 
records! Never such enthusiastic praise! Never such flatter- 
ing comparisons! 

Leading hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, schools, clubs and 
hospitals . .. all cutting cooking costs by Vulcan’s superi- 
ority, by Vulcan’s lasting dependability. Vulcan is the most 
discussed and highly endorsed cooking equipment of today! 
Operating ease... kitchen morale and efficiency... monthly 
economy as regular as clockwork ... that’s Vulcan! 

Why? The main points of Vulcan, as brought out in the 
above illustration, tell you why. They’re the reasons for 
Vulcan facts and figures. Study these Vulcan facts. Send for 
your Vulcan book. Hotel Dept., Standard Gas Equipment 
Corp., 18 E. 41st St., N. ¥Y.C. Pacific Coast Distributor, North- 
west Gas & Electric Co., Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP., MAKERS OF SMOOTHTOP GAS RANGES, ORIOLE, ACORN AND 





Because: 


2 


SPECIAL SIDE FLUES 


Draw heat in all directions. 
Hottest part of top in center 
where most convenient—cool- 
est in front where cook must 
stand, 


4 
COMPLETE 
COMBUSTION 
Secondary air ‘‘breathed’’ in 
from sides... causes higher 


flame temperature with less 
gas; quick results. A wonder 
for short-order work. 


6 
HEAVY FIRE BRICK 


A heat reservoir that main- 
tains a steady, even heat over 
the whole top, never spotty. 


8 


DOUBLE CAPACITY 
OVEN 


Cast iron bottom with raised 
ridges. Roasting can be done 
on rack as well as on bottom. 





Can be furnished in Monel 
Metal which we highly reco- 
mmend. 
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he Vacation season affords 

an opportunity to install new 

lighting equipment in your 

classrooms without interfer- 

ing with the school work. 

May we send you a copy 
of the Denzar catalog? 


Beardsiee Chandelier 





Mfa,Co, Chicago, 





219 South 
Jefferson St. 





SEATTLE MEETS TEACHER ISSUE 
SQUARELY 


At Seattle, Wash., some twenty-odd teachers, 
as the result of a salary controversy, allied 
themselves with the local labor union under the 
name of the American Federation of Teachers. 
The school administrators disapproved the 
action of the teachers, believing that it was not 
in the interests of the school system that public- 
school teachers place themselves under an 
authority other than thatyof the board of edu- 
cation. In accordance ‘with this belief the 
board of education unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That no person be employed hereafter 
or continued in the employ of the district as a 
teacher while a member of the American Federation 
of Teachers, or any local thereof; and that before 
any election shall be considered binding, such 
teacher shall sign a declaration to the following 
effect : 

I hereby declare that I am not a member of the 
American Federation of Teachers, or any local 
thereof, and will not become a member during the 
term of this contract. 

The Board Issues Statement 

On November 22, 1927, it was announced in 
the press that a branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, known as Local 200, had 
been organized by the high-school teachers of 
Seattle. It has since been explained in an arti- 
cle appearing in the April, 1928, issue of the 
American Teacher, the official organ of the 
American Federation of Teachers, that this was 
the culmination of a series of meetings, some 
attended by organizers of the Federation, and 
finally a referendum ballot among high-school 
teachers. 

When the announcement of the inaugura- 
tion of this organization appeared, the board 
withheld judgment as to the effect of the new 
organization on the schools. Recently, however, 
the conduct of the leaders and published state- 
ments of the organization have disclosed aims 
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CEILING TYPE DENZAR FOR 
LOW CEILING. MADE ALSO 
IN PENDANT TYPE FOR 
HIGH CEILING—PLAIN AND 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS 
AVAILABLE 


Owing to the perfect distribution of light that 
is obtained when DENZARS are used for school 
illumination a saving in current consumption 
frequently results. And in addition to this is 
the QUALITY of the illumination — a soft, rest- 
ful light of ample intensity, but free from glare. 


Hundreds of grade schools, high schools, and 
colleges have installed Denzar to light their 
classrooms, study rooms, gymnasiums, labora- 
tories, manual training and domestic science 
rooms, auditoriums, and offices. Contact with 
so many of these installations has given 
Beardslee engineers a wide experience in school 
illumination and has made available a wealth 
of information on the subject. Any school board, 
superintendent, architect, or electrical contractor 
interested in better school lighting may have this 
information for the asking. 





and methods which the board regards as con- 
flicting with the best interests of the schools. 
It is evident from the activities of the organi- 
zation and also from the statements of the 
officials and leaders, and from its printed litera- 
ture, that in order to accomplish their ends, it 
is their purpose to secure control of the board. 
In other words, if the organization’s purpose 
and ends are attained, it will mean a determina- 
tion of school policies and affairs by a class 
organization instead of by the duly elected and 
appointed representatives of the people. 

Admitting the right of employees to advocate 
and attempt to secure advantages for them- 
selves, it must also be admitted that no organi- 
zation should be tolerated in the schools when 
it tends to disrupt the orderly carrying on of 
the work as administered by the duly consti- 
tuted authorities and follows methods preju- 
dicial to the best interests of the schools. 

Aims and Methods Prejudicial 

The board regards the following acts of the 
organization as indicating aims and methods 
prejudicial to the best interests of the schools: 

1. The promotion of the organization has 
been carried on in secrecy, not even its member- 
ship having been disclosed. The contradiction 
is presented of an organization claiming to be 
operating under the slogan of “Democracy in 
Education—Eduecation for Democracy,”  at- 
tempting to shroud its operations in secrecy. 
Such conduct is obviously un-American and out 
of harmony with the public schools—the most 
truly American of all our institutions. 

2. A campaign for membership in the or- 
ganization has been carried on in such a manner 
as to embarrass and even to coerce the teachers 
who are not in sympathy with the organization. 
Efforts have been made, through the creation 
of a spirit of discontent to enlist other groups 
of teachers into membership in the American 
Federation of Teachers. 





3. Under the guise of creating an agency for 
closer cooperation with school administrative 
authorities, this organization advocates what in 
effect would be the replacement of constituted 
authority by the American Federation of 
Teachers, 


The board, as well as other administrative 
divisions of the schools, has always been willing 
to advise with representative groups of teachers. 
The High School Teachers’ League, Seattle 
Grade Club, Principals’ Association, Associa- 
tion of Intermediate School Teachers, and 
others, have conferred with the board on matters 
of importance to the various groups, as well as 
meeting with the superintendent of schools for 
like purposes. 


To avoid a divided allegiance and to prevent 
a disruption of our school organization, the 
board has, after much thought and conference 
with the educational department, decided not 
to employ teachers who are members of the 
American Federation of Teachers, in which de- 
cision the superintendent and his staff, and 
high-school principals as well, concur. We do 
not know who these members are, and are, there- 
fore, electing the high-school teachers subject 
to their signing a contract which contains the 
following statement: I hereby declare that I 
am not a member of the American Federation 
of Teachers, or any local thereof, and will not 
become a member during the term of this con- 
tract. 


Since the preceding was written, the Federation 
has secured a temporary injunction against the 
school board to prevent it from putting the new 
form of contract into effect. The substance of the 
complaint is that the board is wickedly contriving 
to destroy the Association and deny its members 
employment, that the rule is arbitrary and unlaw- 
ful, and that it will impair the morale and dis- 
cipline of the schools. It is further alleged that 


the policy will be a great detriment to the schools 
and to the taxpayers of Seattle. 
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Tower, Women’s Dormitory, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Granger, Low & Bollenbacher, Architects. Built of VARIEGATED Indiana Limestone. 


The Increasing Trend Toward 
Natural Stone Buildings 








N THE long run, walls faced with 
Indiana Limestone are an actual 
economy. This building truth is 
now becoming so widely accepted 

that in public school construction as in other 

branches of building, the trend is more and 
more toward all-stone faced buildings. 
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i 
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Modern production methods introduced into 
thestone industry havehada great deal todowith 
this. Thesemethods have resulted in lowered costs 
and established production on a basis that makes 
Indiana Limestone not only as practicable, but 


INDIANA 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


also as economical as any other suitable building 
material. Cost figures may surprise you because 
so moderate. 


For beauty, the world agrees there is nothing 
quite equal to natural stone. Indiana Limestone 
is of a pleasing, light, cheerful color; tones;— 
readily worked —and in every way the ideal 
stone for all types of school construction. The 
business world will look with favor upon your 
selection of Indiana Limestone for your new 
schools. Its advantages are well known to 


LIMESTONE 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 


architects, bankers and all authorities upon 
building matters. 

We invite you to send for data. Or if you 
prefer, we will have a representative present 
the facts in person. 

Let us send you illustrated booklet show- 
ing fine examples of Indiana Limestone school 
and college buildings. Many fine buildings in 
which Indiana Limestone was used for trim 
are also shown. For the school booklet, write 
to Dept. 780, Service Bureau, Indiana Limestone 
Company, Bedford, Indiana. 


COMPANY 
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Another school equipped throughout with Lupton Steel Windows, St. Brigid’s School, Syracuse, N. Y., Paul Heuber, Architect, 
W. J. Burns Co., Contractors 


Lupton 


“Jo ensure good light and air in your school, 
consult Lupton about the Windows 





Windows 






OR OVER FIFTEEN YEARS, Lupton has 
EF designed, manufactured, and 
installed steel windows for school 
buildings. 

These steel windows have uniformly 
given satisfaction because they not only 
supply good natural light and ventila- 
tion and operate easily, but they con- 
form, in their various designs, to modern 
principles of school architecture. 


The modern school needs Lupton 
steel windows for their many advan- 
tages. Lupton is well equipped to 
confer with you on the efficient and 
economical application of these win- 
dows to your school. Consult Lupton 
before you build or remodel. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
2205 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 








How New York City Handles the Teachers’ 
Payroll Records 


G. L. Harris, Extension Instructor in Education, University of Chicago 


There are approximately 34,000 teachers on 
the payroll of the New York City school system, 
and several thousand more substitute teachers. 
The former are paid on a per-annum basis, and 
the latter on a per-diem basis. The total ex- 
penditures for the various instructional and 
auxiliary activities approximates $100,000,000 
annually. The salaries paid to all persons in 
the employ of the board of education are based 
on salary schedules appropriate to the type of 
activity in which the teacher serves. There 
are fifty or more such salary schedules, em- 
bracing over 400 different rates of compensation. 
Unless the maximum salary of the schedule 
has been attained, the teacher receives an ad- 
vance to the next higher salary within that 
schedule, provided the services of the past year 
have been satisfactory. From the compensation 
of teachers, deductions are made as follows: 
(a) As teacher-contributor to the pension fund; 
(b) on account of absence, if any. Considering 
the various factors involving payroll procedure, 
it is apparent that the salary record required 
by the school system of the City of New York 
presents a real problem in administration. 


The accurate and expeditious auditing of 
teachers’ payrolls presents a monthly task of 
considerable magnitude. The salary of each 
teacher must of necessity be given individual 
attention every time that her name appears on 
a payroll. The method by which this problem 
is met has been so completely satisfactory that 
we feel it will be of interest to other school 
systems. Moreover, while no other school sys- 
tem has so many teachers as New York City, 
still the procedure of payroll audit which has 
been perfected contains certain elements which 


can readily be applied to the smaller school 
system. 
Visible Record System Used 

After a careful examination of the various 
types of index record systems, the board of 
education of the City of New York reached the 
conclusion that a visible system was desirable 
to replace the salary-record cards in use up to 
that time. 

The card shown (Fig. 1) is designed for 
use in visible cabinets. On the visible line is 
shown the teacher’s name and “equated date 
of appointment.” The date indicates the anni- 


versary date of increment if the maximum sal- 
ary of the schedule has not been attained. The 
numbers 1 to 12 represent months, and the 
month of salary change is further designated 
by a colored signal placed over the correspond- 
This makes it possible to deter- 


ing number. 
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FIG. 1. A TYPICAL TEACHERS’ PAYROLL 
RECORD FORM. 

The name and date of salary change are typed on the 
visible margin. Printed inserts on the visible margin show 
the information of the last four columns, and can be 
changed yearly. 


mine at a glance just which cases come up for 
salary change during the payroll period. And 
since the signals for each month are of a differ- 
ent color than for the other months, it is prac- 
tically impossible to overlook any salary change. 

The remainder of the salary record card is 
practically self-explanatory, but particular at- 
tention should be called to the columns headed 
“salary year’ and “compensation.” Some of 
the salary schedules govern the compensation 
of several thousand teachers, and other sched- 
ules, many hundred teachers. For this reason, 
it was possible to print the rate of the schedules 
on the cards in advance. For instance, the 
teacher in Schedule 1A starting at an annual 
salary of $1,608, receives $134 monthly, since 
the salary is paid in twelve equal monthly in- 
stallments. The annual and monthly salary 
rates for fourteen years are shown; the star (*) 
indicates the salary to be paid to teachers who 
meet certain standards peculiar to the City of 
New York. 

In order to make this information immedi- 
ately accessible, a printed slip (Fig. 2) is 
shown in the visible margin of each card. It 


FIG. 2. A TYPICAL PRINTED INSERT. 
It is placed in the visible margin of the card and is 
changed each year. 


shows the salary schedule, the salary year of 
such schedule, and the annual and monthly 
rates of compensation to which the teacher is 
entitled. As all of this information is shown 
on the visible line, it is not necessary for the 
overlapping card to be lifted to obtain complete 
salary information of the teacher at the time 
of payroll examination. The body of the card 


contains the permanent record corresponding 
(Concluded on Page 76) 
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Architects: Van Leyen, Schilling and Keough 
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F YOU could review all of the improve- 
| ments in equipment which make the 
modern school what it is today you'd 
agree that Bonpep FLoors deserve a place 
close to the head of the procession. 





Star performers, these floors—if you rank them for 
comfort, quiet and durability. As for appearance, 
Bonpep FLoors offer you all of the variety, beauty 
and decorative value you could wish. As an ex- 
ample note the attractive 
floor pictured above. Giant 
tiles of light sienna are set 
off by darker strips in the 
same material—Gold Seal 
Marble-ized Tile—a cork- 
composition tile of unusual 
beauty and durability. 








oo 


Forpson Hicu Scuootr, Fordson, Michigan 


SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOKLET 
ON SCHOOL FLOORS 


Every school executive should have our 
free booklet, ‘‘Analyzing the Problem of 
Resilient Floors in Schools’; an impar- 
tial. analysis by architects familiar with ° 
school planning. Write for your copy. 
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The latest BonpEep FLoors development in school 
floors is a spot-proof linoleum—sanitary to the highest 
degree. Manufactured by the Sealex Process, which 
has the effect of penetrating and sealing the tiny dirt- 
absorbing pores of the linoleum composition, these 
floors are almost as easy to clean as glazed tile. 

Dirt will not grind into them as into ordinary 
linoleum. Even hot fats, fruit juices, ink, or ammonia 
can be easily removed without leaving the least spot. 


Write us for information 
on these new school floors 
of Sealex Process Battleship 


| > and Jaspé Linoleum. 


BONDEDFLOORSCO.,INC. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. 


Distributors in principal cities 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 


with the information discernible on the visible 
line. This one factor saves considerable clerical 
time. 


The Value of Special Inserts 

It was also found possible to put other printed 
insert signals over the visible margin of the 
cards, such as “special,” “leave of absence with- 
out pay,” “temporary,” ete. In fact, every ex- 
ception can be made to stand out plainly and 
unmistakably by the use of these printed slips. 

In the right-hand corner of each visible mar- 
gin is placed a square signal which shows the 
amount of pension deduction to be made from 
the payroll check. This amount is figured in 
advance for each year of each salary schedule, 
and the printed signal is changed once each 
year. The amount on the signal, of course, 
agrees with the amount in the right-hand col- 
umn on the card above (Fig. 1). 


This record makes the checking of school 
payroll reports extremely simple and _ rapid. 
Clerks can locate any teacher’s card almost 
instantly. Special cases stand out clearly and 
are not overlooked. 
missed. 


Salary changes are never 


Installing the Record 

One of the most serious problems was that 
of changing the records without interrupting 
the regular work of the auditing department. 
The change had to be made quickly and with 
absolute accuracy. And since the work re- 
quired trained specialists in filing, the contract 
for the installation of the record was included 
in the equipment purchase. The indexing and 
filing service department of the firm from which 
the equipment was purchased made the installa- 
tion and completed the task in less than a 
month. When the work was completed, it was 
turned over to the regular clerical force of the 
bureau of finance within the following two 





weeks. Several thousand changes were neces- 
sary—changes due to new appointments, incre- 
ments during the payroll period, transfers, 
cessations, ete. The regular force handled these 
changes within two weeks, so that when the 
next monthly payroll was received the card rec- 
ord was in readiness. 


Names Filed by Schools 
Teachers’ salary cards are filed by schools, 


according to the way the names are listed on 
the printed payrolls. This method of filing per- 
mits a rapid coordination of the cards with the 
payroll. 

The advantages of the salaries being printed 
on the record cards must be apparent when one 
considers the elimination of possible errors due 
to human fallibility. To pay 34,000 teachers 
the correct rate of compensation, which is sub- 
ject, however, to the deductions for purposes 
outlined above, and to pay the amounts due 
without delay, month after month, it is evident 
that the form of record used to control such a 
problem must be accurate and trustworthy. 
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EAR after year, as vaca- 

tion time approaches and 
new lockers are required for 
our schools, we stand ready 
to manufacture, deliver and 
install Durand Steel Lockers 
in ample time for the open- 
ing of the Fall Term. Despite 
the demands on our time and 
facilities, Durand service must 
be and is maintained—a gen- 
uine desire to serve well, aug- 
mented by quality that has 
been uniformly evidenced in 
Durand Steel Products ever 
since we designed and in- 
stalled the first steel lockers 
for commercial purposes. 


We are appreciative of your 
business in the past — we 
know that Durand Products 
are highly satisfactory because 
of the unusual care which we 
exercise in the selection of 
men, materials and methods 
—we assure you of our con- 
tinued desire to serve you 
well. Our years of locker ex- 
perience are at your service— 
write us today for full informa- 
tion and illustrated literature. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER 
COMPANY UNIT 
Lyon Metal Products. Incorporated 
33 So. Clark St. Chicago, III. 








SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHER 


PROBLEMS 

—A teachers’ council consisting of seven mem- 
bers, has been formed at Sanilac, Mich. The prin- 
cipal problem to be taken up at this time is the 
teachers’ retirement fund. 

—Freeport, Ill. Under a new rule, teacher con- 
tracts will not be offered to married women teach- 
ers. Married women will be employed as substi- 
tutes. To encourage teachers to attend summer 
school, the board is offering bonuses of $50 for each 
six weeks of such attendance. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. Under a rule of the school 
board, elementary teachers and principals who have 
attained the age of 68 years, and high-school teach- 
ers and principals who have become 70 years of 
age, will be retired on pension at the close of the 
present school year. 

—Athens, Tenn. Under a new rule of the school 
board, teachers of the city schools may not marry 
during the school term. The rule provides that the 
contract of any teacher becomes null and void if 
she marries during the school term. 

An aftermath of the dismissal of Superintendent 
Edward C. Seifert by the school board of Cudahy, 
Wis., and the resultant students’ strike is the drop- 
ping of fifteen teachers at the end of the school 
term. 





FIGURE 3. 
These cabinets contain the payroll records of 34,000 teachers of New York. They control the expendi- 


ture of approximately 100 million dollars annually. 
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Various 
standard 
units 


and controls 


lo suit 
your job 





OTHER 
FEATURES 


New radiator with large closely-spaced 
fins embedded permanently into cop- 
per alloy tubes. No soldered, welded, 
brazed or gasketed joints. 





Noiseless a.c. motor. No motor-gen- 
erator set required. Adequate speed 
regulation, with saving of current at 
lower speeds. 


Motor-generator set eliminated! 


Improved fan housings and dampers. 
Better controls, Jarger discharge ca- 
pacity at lower speeds, less noise, sub- 


stantial saving of power. 








ail this. with 3 your 


letterhead, please 


To Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc., 
718-34 Crescent Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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PeerVent Unit with front removed. All parts can easily be removed and replaced, 


without tools. The air filter (extra equipment) can be of any make specified. 





Three types of PeerVent Units have now been stand- 
ardized, and one or another of them will meet practi- 
cally any architectural requirements, including instal- 
lations in existing buildings. 


There are also six standard systems of control—manual, 
automatic, and several combinations to meet various 
requirements and preferences. 


These features eliminate or reduce special construc- 
tions, thus reducing the cost of installing the PeerVent 
System. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET. Enclose the name and 
address of your architect and we will gladly mail him 
a copy, too. Or, on request, we will send our local 
representative. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., INC, 
718-34 Crescent Ave. - - Bridgeport, Conn. 


New York, 369 Lexington Ave.; Boston, 80 Boylston St.; Buffalo, 135 University Ave.; Harrisburg, 705 


Telegraph Bldg.; Cleveland, 1836 Euclid Ave.; Detroit, 1214 Lafayette Bidg.; Chicago, 808 Monadnock 
Bldg.; Minneapolis, 240 Seventh Ave. So.; Portland, Ore., 927 Board of Trade Bldg. ; Toronto, Canada, 
Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. 


PEERVENT 


Heating and Ventilating Units 




















CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
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Muncie, Ind., High School— 
Floors treated with CAR-NA-VAR. 


(Winner of State Basketball Tournament) 





MUNCIE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
P. O. Box 46 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Continental Chemical Corp., 
Watseka, Ill. 
Gentlemen : 
I- am very glad to state, in regard to the use of Car-Na-Var, 
that we have been using this floor treatment for some time and 
are unusually well pleased with the results obtained, particularly 
on our hardwood (maple) floors. 

We have used it on both gymnasium and classroom floors and 
find it easy to apply, and easy to maintain. 
education and classroom teachers are also well pleased with 
results obtained. 
At the completion of one of our new school units we expect 
to apply Car-Na-Var on new floors and are anticipating good 
results. 


April 18, 1928 


Very truly yours, 


GDB/H 


GLENN DAvip BROWN, 
Business Director, 
Board of Education. 





ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
AMES, IOWA. 
APPLETON, WIS. 
ASHKUM, ILL. 
ASPINWALL, PA. 
ATHENS, OHIO. 
AURORA, ILL. 

BAY CITY, MICH. 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
BERWYN, ILL. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
CAMBRIDGE CITY, 


CARMEL, IND. 
CENTER POINT, IA. 
CLARKSDALE, ARIZ. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 
COLUMBUS, NEBR. 


CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL. 


DECATUR, ILL. 
DIXON, ILL. 

ELKS CITY, OKLA. 
ELWOOD CITY, PA. 
EMPORIA, KANSAS. 
ERIE, PA. 

EUREKA, ILL. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


FLEMING, COLO. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 
GENESEO, ILL. 
GIBSON CITY, ILL. 
GLENCOE, ILL. 
GRAND HAVEN, 


MICH. 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. 
GREENBURG, PA. 
GREENFIELD, IND. 


GREENVILLE, S. CAR. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

HAMMOND, IND. 

HAMMONTON, N. J. 

HARVARD, ILL. 

HARVEY, ILL. 

HENDERSONVILLE, 
CAR 


N. - 
HIBBING, MINN. 
IDABEL, OKLA. 
INDIANOLA, IOWA. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ISHPEMING, MICH. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
KENILWORTH, ILL. 


Both the physical 


AT 


LOWER COSTS 


HELP TO MAKE 
EFFICIENT SCHOOLS 


“VA 


he 


For Wood, Terrazzo, Tile, Linoleam, Cement, Etc. 


SOLVES SCHOOL FLOOR PROBLEMS 


Combining the best ideas of varnish and floor wax and 
applied with a mop. Supplied in “Natural” (colorless) and 
popular colors. Looks like varnish on the floor but does not 
scratch, and worn spots may be quickly repaired without 
showing overlaps. Two or three times as durable as floor 
wax and free from slipperiness. Two or three treatments a 
year will keep your floors in perfect shape. Applied and 
ready for service in an hour. Very simple and easy to use. 
Solves cleaning problems. Use it on all floors, gymnasiums, 





KR 


classrooms, corridors, etc. 





Applied With 
a Mop 


KEWANEE, ILL. 

LA GRANGE, ILL. 
LEMONT, ILL. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 
LINCOLN, ILL. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 
MARION, IND. 
MARION, IOWA. 


Order a Drum now on our Positive Guarantee 


219 Scott Street, 
Watseka, III. 


Ship us at once the following Car-Na-Var (natural) at price indicated for 
quantity F.O.B. Watseka, Ill. If not found satisfactory we will return the 
unused material at your expense and the charge against us will be cancelled. 


30 gal. 55 gal. 
$2.65 $2.50 


returned.) 


gal. Car-Na-Var (nat.)............. 


15 gal. 
$2.85 


Lamb’s Wool Mop for applying, $1.75 each. 
(Small extra charge for drum. To be refunded when empty is 


Here’s a Partial List of the many schools now using Car-Na-Var 


MARSHALLTOWN, 
IOWA 


MIDDLETOWN, PA. 
MIDLAND, MICH. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MISHAWAKA, IND. 
MOLINE, ILL. 
MONTPELIER, IND. 
MOORHEAD, MINN. 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


NEW ROCHELLE, 
IN. 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


OCONTO FALLS, WIS. 


ONARGA, ILL. 
PARKERSBURG, 
W.VA 


PASADENA, CALIF. 
PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 
PIQUA, OHIO. 
PITTSBURG, KANS. 
PLYMOUTH, IND. 
POLO, ILL. 
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BETTER FLOORS 


PORT HURON, MICH. 
RAYVILLE, LA. 
ROYAL OAK, MICH. 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
SCRANTON, PA. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
SEDALIA, MO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
SHELBY, N. CAR. 
SHELBYVILLE, KY. 
SHELDON, ILL. 
SHOREWOOD, WIS. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
STERLING, ILL. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
UNION, S. CAR. 


WATSEKA, ILL. 
WAUSAU, WIS. 
WESTBURY, L. I., N.Y. 
WEST CHICAGO, ILL. 
WESTERN SPRINGS, 
ILL. 
WILMETTE, ILL. 
WINONA, MINN. 





Senior High School Building, Tulsa, Okla.— 
Floors treated with CAR-NA-VAR. 
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light work of every cleaning job. Its 
remarkable emulsifying action sup- 
plants much of the rubbing and 
scrubbing—the hand labor—nec- 
essary with materials of lesser 


HAT else besides floors, walls, 
woodwork, windows, desks, black- 
boards, cafeteria and gymnasium equip- 
ment? Think of anything inside the 
school building that ever needs clean- 
ing and you’re thinking of a use for 


face. 


What else have you to clean? 


cleaning power. Oakite does most of 
the hard work itself! 


And there is no safer way to do your 
cleaning. Oakite contains no abra- 
sives, soaps or caustic. 
harm the finest or smoothest sur- 


It cannot 


Let us send you a practical booklet 


full of suggestions for doing all 
summer cleaning better, 
and cheaper. Ask for “Oakite 
in Schools” —it is yours on re- 
quest. No obligation. 


easier 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in leading industrial centers of U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


AKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials 1 Methods | 





Some Fundamentals of College and University 
Library Buildings’ 


Frances Warner and Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College Library, Ames 


It is safe to say that on the average there are 
no buildings now existing on college and uni- 
versity campuses which show so large a per- 
centage of failure in providing for the needs 
of the university as the libraries. In many 
eases, the failure of architects and librarians 
has been pronounced and costly. Buildings 
have been erected which within fifteen years 
have proved unsuitable, and which could not 
even be later adapted for satisfactory use. The 
building at the University of Chicago, erected 
in 1911, and the library at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, erected in 1905, verify these statements 
and are notable examples. It remains to be seen 
whether architects and librarians have even yet 
solved the problem. 

Furthermore, no comprehensive material on 
university and college library buildings is avail- 
able. Possibly we university and college librar- 
ians have been at fault in our failure to present 
a manual of fundamentals in university library 
architecture and in our failure to insist that the 
library be erected with these fundamentals in 
mind. Mr. Soule and Mr. Hadley have pre- 
sented very valuable monographs, but they deal 
mainly with public libraries. The problem for 
the university library is quite different. In the 
past, the advice of librarians has been oftentimes 
ignored; possibly because no manual of funda- 
mentals was available. 

A eollege library is primarily to serve as a 
means for the use of books by the faculty and 
the students connected with the institution. 





1Paper read at a meeting of College Librarians of 
the Middle ‘West, Saturday morning, December 31, 
American Library Association Midwinter Meetings 
held in Chicago, December 29-31, 1927. 


This includes use both within the building and 
without the building. Any use for other pur- 
poses, which interferes with this function, is 
a detriment. Too often, the main function of a 
library building is overlooked. 

In the case of a new building, the faculty 
members think how desirable it would be to 
have their offices in the building. There are 
demands for exhibit rooms, social halls, audi- 
toriums, and classrooms. How far will these 
alien uses, desirable in themselves, interfere 
with the main function of the library? How 
much will the students passing back and forth 
to classes interfere with the quiet that belongs 
to a place for reading and study? How far 
will such uses take space that is needed to 
enable a library to perform its function ? 

There is a consistent failure to estimate cor- 
rectly the space needed for the library collec- 
tions. In one case a member of the board of 
education stated that since it had taken the 
library thirty years to collect 100,000 volumes, 
therefore, with space provided for 200,000 vol- 
umes, the capacity would be good for thirty 
years more. An equally specious argument was 
presented in the statement that because in five 
years the library had added 50,000 volumes, 
therefore, it had doubled in five years. Allow- 
ing for the doubling every five years, the library 
would need space for 200,000 volumes in another 


- five years, 400,000 in ten years, and 1,600,000 in 


thirty years, instead of the 200,000 originally 
estimated. In a space of less than five years the 
second argument had proved more correct than 
the first, and the limit of 200,000 will be reached 


in eight years instead of the thirty estimated by 
the board member. 

In estimating stack capacity, figure on eight 
volumes to the running foot and subtract one 
fourth. Instead of a capacity of 80,000 volumes 
for 10,000 running feet, figure on 60,000. 

In regard to the use of the building by the 
faculty and the students, there is a fourth fun- 
damental, the seating capacity. We do not 
seem to have the necessary faith in the increas- 
ing use of a library. We figured, at one time, 
that a seating capacity equal to 10 per cent of 
the students in the institution would be suf- 
ficient. The proportion has now increased to 
15 or 20 per cent, and we would be inclined to 
estimate that it should be increased to 25 per 
cent in the near future. Indeed, one university 
has made preliminary plans on the basis of a 
seat for every student. 

It is believed that there is a great need of a 
manual of university and college library build- 
ings, compiled by librarians and architects work- 
ing together. It is hoped that at some time such 
a study can be made and funds be provided for 
the work and publication. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—At a trustee election held on April 7 at Hous- 
ton, Tex., four persons were elected to membership 
on the school board. Mr. W. B. Bates, Mr. K. C. 
Barkley, Dr. R. K. Daily, and Mrs. B. F. Coop have 
been reelected. These, together with three other 
members whose terms did not expire, will comprise 
the board for the ensuing year. 

—Bellefontaine, Ohio. New members of the board 
of education are Mr. George Middleton, Mr. W. 
B. Seott, and Mr. F. C. Spittle. Mr. William 
Weiser was reelected as president of the board. 

—Supt. Conrad Jacobson of York, Nebr., has been 
reelected for a term of three years. 

—Supt, O. F. Hite, of Dodge City, Kans., has 
refused to be a candidate for the position another 
year. Mr. Hite will retire at the close of the school 
year in June. 

—Supt. P. N. Bragg of Texarkana, Ark., has been 
reelected for a two-year period. 
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Wynnewood Road School, 
Wynnewood, Pa. 
Ralph E. White, Architect, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Open Windows Without Draft 


N° matter how efficient the heating and ventilating sys- 
tem, people WILL open windows. In the Wynnewood 
Road School at Wynnewood, Pa., however, open windows 
do not expose school children to draft. All window open- 
ings are equipped with Williams Reversible Window Equip- 
ment. To open, the sash is tilted to any desired angle, and 
the incoming air is deflected upward. This provides the 
free circulation of fresh air to keep pupils keen and alert, 
yet prevents draft. 


Williams Equipment makes both sash completely reversible 
for cleaning and all cleaning is done from inside the room. 
There is no danger to the workman, he does not risk 
a fall from a slippery sill and is able to work faster. It is 
possible to employ cheaper help, since inside cleaning is a 
simple operation, and a substantial amount is also saved 
each year in lower insurance rates. 


Write for details and list of modern schoolhouse installations. 
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THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 


EAST 37th ST., AT PERKINS AVE. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PRS Re tad at) 183 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 





Saving Space by Tote Boxes 


Paul G. W. Keller, Superintendent, Eau Claire, Wis. 


In providing equipment for the high school, one 
of the problems is to provide drawer storage for 
students in subjects like home economics, com- 
mercial work and science. The plan of providing 
for drawers in cabinet form in connection with 
tables and laboratory desks involves a great 
expense. In many cases the section of drawers 
placed in the tables or desks themselves cuts 
down the amount of space for leg room. Fur- 
thermore, the drawers which are in the lowest 


THE TOTE BOX AT THE PUPIL’S WORK PLACE. 





part of the section near the floor are not readily 
accessible without stooping; and the number of 
drawers in such space is limited. 

One solution of this problem is to provide 
cabinets in sections to accommodate a class of 
thirty or more students. This cabinet is placed 
in the room as part of the furniture of the 
room, or if space does not permit placing it in 
the room, the cabinet can be placed in the hall 
near the room. In this plan the student has a 
key for the drawer in the cabinet. He removes 
the drawer from the cabinet, carries it to his 
desk and places it in a drawer opening in the 
rail of the desk. When he is through with his 
work, he carries the drawer back to the cabinet, 
locks it and places his key in a key cabinet. 
Under this plan there can be as many sections 
of cabinets as there are classes during the day 
or evening. The drawer space in the rail of 
the table is constantly available for any student 
in any class. If the teacher has a master key 
to the drawers of the cabinet, he has ready 
aecess to all of the drawers, arranged by classes. 

This is probably the ideal plan of providing 
drawer space for students in the classes men- 
tioned. The only drawback is the matter of 
expense. These cabinet sections for 30 or more 
students cost from $300 to $400 each, and, of 
course, one would have to be provided for each 
class. 

In working out our plans for our new senior 
high school at Eau Claire, we eliminated this 
item of expense of cabinet sections and have 
secured a working plan which is almost as good 
as the plan just outlined. Instead of providing 
sections of cabinets in the room or in the halls, 
an extra shelf was provided in the steel lockers 


The cost of putting in this steel 
shelf was nominal and it saves the cost of 
cabinets. Under this plan a student keeps his 
tote box on this shelf in his locker and carries 
it to the classroom where he places it in the 
drawer space of the rail of the desk or the table, 
as indicated above. Since the student has his 
locker under control by using a combination 
padlock, no extra lock is needed to take care of 
this tote box. If the assignment of lockers is 
made so that students may have lockers near 
the rooms where they will use the tote boxes, 


in the halls. 


(Concluded on Page 82) 





THE TOTE BOX IN THE PUPIL’S LOCKER. 
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Maple Floors inColor 


By a scientific process recently 
developed, hard Maple Floors 
are now made to take a vari- 
ety of beautiful, lasting color 
finishes—opening up entirely 
new possibilities for attractive 
decorative effects. Standard 
finishes as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN, SPANISH 
BROWN, AUTUMN BROWN, 
SILVER GRAY, DOVE GRAY, 
ROYAL BLUE, PASTEL GREEN, 
ORCHID, SEAL BLACK, 
NATURAL 


Write for free booklet, “The New 
Color Enchantment in Hard Maple 
Floors.” 


Great, indeed, is the responsibility 
of those who select flooring for a 
school. The health of children and 
teachers is at stake. Public moneys 
must be well spent. 


What flooring material meets 
these vital requisites? Hundreds of 
schoolboards have found the an- 
swer in Northern Hard Maple. 


Northern Hard Maple is warm 
and dry. It provides a cushioning 
effect beneath the feet. Reduces 
fatigue. Cuts down absences due 
to sickness. — 


This unique flooring material, 
moreover, is remarkably tough- 
fibred and tight-grained. Will not 


y a, ‘feet is warm, dry, resilient clean 


sliver, splinter, or develop ridges 
when subjected to the pounding 
and friction of youthful feet. Maple 
actually outwears stone! 


And because of its permanent 
smoothness, Northern Hard Maple 
is the easiest of all flooring materi- 
als to keep clean—offers no open 
lodging places for germ-laden dust 
and dirt. 


Here, then, is the one flooring 
material that combines health with 
ultimate economy— providing, at 
the same time, easy installation 
and firm anchorage for desks. Con- 
sult your architect about the use 
of Northern Hard Maple Flooring. 


Let our Service and Research Department assist you 
with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Floor wifh Maple. 


Guaranteed Floorings—— 


The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 


the flooring is standardize 


and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 


tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


| Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your M r M A 
| protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 





MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1780 McCormick Building 


Chicago 
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St. Anthony's School, 
Baltimore, Md 
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Lucius R. White, Jr. 
Architect 


Note grilles in bottcm panel of doors 


for ventilation. 


Slate blackboard in upper part of doors materially increases 
the instruction facilities. 


(Concluded from Pace 80) 
there is very little confusion in carrying these 
boxes from the classroom to the lockers. 

These tote boxes -under our plan are made of 
fiber board with cover name plate and pull. 
The boxes retail for 65 cents. This plan has 
reduced the cost of providing drawer space for 
the classes mentioned to as low a point as pos- 
sible, I believe. Since the tote-box spaces and 
the tote boxes are all of uniform size, students 
can use the box interchangeably. That is, the 
atudent can use the box in the shop or the 
laboratory and later, or at the same time, in 
the commercial department. By this plan, I 
believe a very definite economy can be effected 
in providing adequate equipment for drawer 
storage for students. The size of the tote boxes 
is 12% by 914 by 4 inches. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE 
TEACHER 

“The service of the schools in edueating 
children is so extended and complex that a 
division of labor is necessary. This division is 
not of purpose but of function since the. educa- 
tion of the child is alike the objective of the 
teacher and of the superintendent,” said Dr. J. 
M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools, San Fran- 
cisco, California, in an address before the Gen- 
eral Session of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, at the recent Seattle convention. 

“The extent and complexity of the program 
of education necessitated a general manager and 
supervisor. The teacher in the midst of the 
complexities of the educational program needed 
a helper and an advocate. The board of school 
trustees faced with the great and _ technical 
problems of managing so extended and compiex 
a system needed a technically trained executive 
officer. The school superintendent was, there- 
fore, the resultant of forces both from within 
and from without the school. 





“Education concerns itself with the individ- 
ual and society, the teacher’s activity is directed 
chiefly toward the individual, the child. The 
superintendent’s activity is- more definitely 
directed toward society, through the board of 
education. The superintendent is the advocate 
of the teacher to the board of education and to 
the general public. The teacher is the advocate 
of the superintendent to the child and his 
parents. The teacher and the superintendent 
are mutually dependent; what helps one helps 
the other, what harms one harms the other. 

“The teacher is the irreducible minimum 
without which other elements of education are 
impotent, the course of study is dead, super- 
visors are of no effect and the material means 
supplied by the principal, superintendent, and 
board of education are but so much fuel power- 
less to release its energy. 

“The service of the teacher is more than forty 
centuries old, while that of the school superin- 
tendent is scarcely one. In this short period 
the superintendent has climbed a rugged, tortu- 
ous way, often misunderstood, opposed, fre- 
quently overthrown and yet returning to the 
struggle until he has climbed out of the fog 
of inadequate education and training, out of 
the confusion of political and personal bases 
of action and into the clear light of a profession 
and into a position of great power. This 
achievement has made him enemies, both within 
and without the school. The political-minded, 
and backward-looking 
teacher, the selfish politician, and propagandist 
are the enemies of the good superintendent. I 
hold no brief for the incompetent superintend- 
ent, but for the good superintendent proper 
security in tenure must be provided. 


more-pay-and-less-work, 


In secur- 
ing tenure the teacher has shown the way for 
the superintendent to follow.” 
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HYGIENIC x 
SCHOOL WARDROBES 


Save Space and 
Lower Costs 


RCHITECTs and school authorities favor 
Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes because 
they fillall the purposes of the old-fashioned 
cloakroom at a considerable reduction in 
the size of the building, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in building costs, and yet 
without sacrificing the size of the class 
rooms. 

With the use of Wilson Hygienic Ward- 
robes, the pupils are always under the in- 
structor's eye. Special compartments may 
be used for storing teacher's books or 
records. Additional blackboard surface 
may also be provided. The Wardrobes are 
easily connected with the ventilating sys- 
tem, permitting a free circulation of air. 
These wardrobes are considered standard 
equipment by leading architects and school 
authorities, and are in use in hundreds of 
schools. 


Send for 4o-page Catalogue No. 14 


Tue J. G. Witson 
CorporRATION 


11 East 38th Street New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 

—Krnest D. Lewis of the Evander Childs High 
School, New York City, has been chosen president 
of the High-School Teachers’ Association of New 
York. He succeeds William R. Lasher of the 
Erasmus Hall High School. 

—FEdward C, Ingvaldson, superintendent at Ellen 
dale has been elected president of the southeastern 
division of the North Dakota Education Associa- 
tion. Other officers elected were, Flora E. Baker, 
Forman, first vice-president; Dr. C. L. Kjerstad, 
State Teachers’ College, Valley City, second vice- 
president; Elsie Ried, Valley City public schools, 
secretary. 

—S. C. Cross has been chosen president of the 
West Virginia Association of Secondary Principals. 
H. W. Piggott of Parkersburg was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

—The Inland Empire Educational Association in 
convention held at Spokane, Wash., elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, D. E. Wiedeman, Bell- 
ingham superintendent of schools. Vice-president, 
R. J. Cunningham, Helena, Mont. Secretary, J. 
A. Burke, principal of the Garfield School, Spokane. 
Treasurer, L. D. Baker, Davenport superintendent 
of schools. 

CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OFFICIALS ELECT 
OFFICERS 

The Public School Business Officials’ Association 
of California, at its organization meeting held on 
March 23, elected as officers a group of men directly 
connected with the business administration of the 
schools in the state. The officers elected are, as 
follows: 

President, Mr. W. E. Whalin, Oakland; first vice- 
president, Mr. George Yelland, Alhambra; second 
vice-president, Mr. D. P. Hardy, San Francisco; 
secretary, Mr. William Cox. Alameda; treasurer, 
Mr. L. L. Smith, Fresno. The directors are Mr. 
George Duncan, Santa Ana; Mr. H. G. Lehrbach, 
Pasadena; Mr. W. E. Record, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. M. Dorsey, superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, Calif.. has ordered all high 
schools to immediately remove explosive lacquers 
from the school shops. Some of the schools have 
heen using lacquers of nitrocellulose or pyroxylin 
base, which are considered highly explosive and of 
serious danger. These types of lacquers are not 
included in the regular list of supplies and have 
heen purchased from time to time out of the stu 
funds. 


Susan 
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Bruce *CELLized Oak Floor Blocks are laid in the West Tennessee State Teachers College, Normal, Tennessee 


Low cost floors for schools—more durable—quiet 


O ak Blo cks (*CELLized) cost much less, laid and finished, than the more usual strip flooring. 

They are laid in Bruce ‘‘Everbond”’ directly over cement, without nails, saving the 
material and labor cost of screeds, floor fasteners, cinder fill, and subfloor. “Everbond” is a non-setting 
compound which thoroughly laminates the floor with the concrete. The use of these oak blocks also saves 
at least 2% inches in height per story, with resultant economy in structural cost. This total combined saving 
often exceeds the entire cost of the block floor. 





Each block is a complete unit, three or more oak strips, splined together. Three sizes—634", 9", and 1114" 
squares. Each block is *CELLized, a marvelous chemical process developed in the Bruce laboratories, which 
prevents shrinking or swelling, and increases durability. As a result, the floor will remain firm and level, 
and as ‘‘Everbond’’ is sound-deadening, is more quiet than any other permanent floor covering. Low cost, 
lowest maintenance, together with distinctive beauty, are now possible in school floors for rooms of any area. 


Th Ps, 





The holding power of‘‘Everbond’’ is such that 34-in. screws, entering the wood only, secure the seats firmly. In 
remodeling, over old worn floors, Bruce *CELLized oak flooring blocks are laid in ‘*Everbond,’’ without nails. 


The *CELLized oak block floor is insect proof; moisture 
proof. Easier to lay, scrape and sand. Will not change 
in size, and takes a more beautiful and lasting finish. 
For full technical information, write 
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Buice CELL 
Oak Floor aon 


Designed in units ~ laid without nails Sane Gnds Tar Sane eo * 


Largest manufact:- ers of oak flooring in the world 





Back of block, show- 
ing holding - shline 
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All-Steel-Equip Company 


— Main Office and Factory — AURORA, ILL. 


District Offices and Warehouses 


NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. 
PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 
CHICAGO—35 S. Desplaines St. 
CLEVELAND—823 Prospect Ave. 


KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE—141 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
DETROIT—231 Iron St. 
TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 
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efile School Is 
Out — 


Now is the time 
locker equipment 
going to need for the coming fall term. 
Enrollment will increase — locker space 
will be cramped: avoid all this with a 
“SUMMER PREPAREDNESS” cam- 
paign, which will equip vour school build- 
“locker space.” 


to order the A-S-E 


which your school is 


ing with adequate 


A-S-E Engineering Department is at 
vour service, ready to help you solve 
next vear’s locker problem. Through their 
vears of experience, they can give valu- 
able suggestions as to the easiest and 
most practical way to add to your locker 
Tf vou will write an approximate 
estimate of what vou may need, they will 
be glad to assist vou—without obligation 
on vour part. 


your 


space. 


A-S-E lockers will fill 
ments from the standpoint of durability, 


your require- 


appearance, and quality. Let us send you 


a copy of our C-25 catalog for your fur- 


ther information. 
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School Lands and Funds 

The New York charter provision requiring school 
money apportioned by the legislature to be credited 
to the general fund for the reduction of taxation 
is held repealed by subsequent legislation (New 
York education law, §§ 490, 491l-a, subd. 4, 491-b, 
880, subd. 1; Greater New York Charter, § 1102). 
—People ex rel. Browne vy. City of New York, 226 
N. Y. S. 245, N. Y. Sup. 

The courts may not interfere with 
school board’s selection of a school site, in the ab- 
sence of fraud, corruption, or abuse of discretion 
(Alabama acts of 1919, p. 609. art. 12, § 4).— 
Vaughan v. McCartney, 115 Southern Reporter, 30, 
Ala. 


a county 


Schools and School Districts 

Statutory provisions relative to the establish- 
ment of school districts superseded provisions of 
an earlier code relative to the same matter, since 
in conflict therewith (Alabama acts of 1919, p. 
567; Ala. code of 1907, §§ 1691, 1693).—Vaughan 
v. McCartney, 115 Southern Reporter, 30, Ala. 

A statute creating a school district and author- 
izing it to levy taxes is held constitutional (Texas 
special acts of the 37th legislature of 1921, ¢. 45). 
—Afflerbach v. Yorktown Independent School Dist., 
1 Southwestern Reporter (2d). 410, Tex. Civ. App. 

A law charging bonded indebtedness of a district 
annexed by the consent of the trustees or electors, 
en an enlarged district is held not to imply a 
different rule as to districts annexed without con- 


sent (Education law, § 134-a).—Adriaansen v. 
Board of Education of Union Free School Dist. 
No. 1, Town of Marion, Wayne county, 226 N. Y. S. 
145, N. Y. App. Div. 


Contracting for the education of high-school 
pupils in adjoining district does not satisfy a 
statute requiring the maintenance of a high school 
in the district (California political code, §§ 1720, 
1751).—Rice v. McClellan, 262 Pacific Reporter, 
1092, Calif. 

A decision of the commissioner of education, 
affirming a district superintendent’s order, dissolv- 
ing school districts and annexing territory to 


another district, is held final (education law of 
New York, §129).—Adriaansen v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Union Free School Dist. No. 1, Town of 
Marion. Wayne county, 226 N. Y. S. 145, N. Y. 
App. Div. 
School District Government 

The state board of education cannot act without 
the concurrence of the superintendent of public in- 
struction, its chairman (Kentucky statutes, §§ 448, 


4377, 48379; Kentucky civil code of practice. § 679). 
~-Traylor v. Cummins, 1 Southwestern Reporter 
(2d) 530, 222 Ky., 438, Ky. 


A certificate of qualifications of the county super- 
intendent elect is held invalid for want of signing 
by the chairman of the state board of education 
(Ky. statutes, §§ 448, 4377,4379; civil code prac- 
tice, § 679).—Traylor v. Cummins, 1 Southwestern 
Reporter (2d) 530, 222 Ky., 438 Ky. 

A certificate of qualifications of a county super- 
intendent elect, when signed by the state superin- 
tendent of education, is held not invalidated as of 
prior date, when signed by other members of the 
hboard.—Traylor v. Cummins, 1 Southwestern Re- 
porter (2d), 530, 222 Ky., 438 Ky. 

The statutes prescribing the respective duties of 
a school district and school board must be strictly 
construed.—Leahy v. Joint School Dist. No. 12, 
of the towns of Greenfield and Lake, 217 North- 
western Reporter 293, Wis. 

A school treasurer is absolutely liable for funds, 
except when deposited in legally designated deposi- 
tory (Minn. general statutes of 1923, §§ 2836, 
2837).—School Dist. No. 1, Itasea county v. Aiton, 
217 Northwestern Reporter, 496. Minn. 

A school treasurer’s surety is held entitled to 
limit liability as to responsibility for loss from 
failure or other acts of depository (Minn. general 
statutes of 1923, §§ 2836, 2837.)—School Dist. No. 
1, Itasca county v. Aiton, 217 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 496, Minn. 

The surety for a school treasurer is held not 
liable for the loss through failure of the de facto 
depository bank, of which the treasurer was officer 





(Minn. general statutes of 1923, §§ 2836. 2837, 
10305) .—School Dist. No. 1, Itasea county v. Aiton, 


496, Minn. 


School District Property 
The board of education was required to provide 
a high school within four miles of the residence 
of children, or transportation or lodging to chil- 
dren over four miles from school (Ohio general 


217 Northwestern Reporter, 


code, § 7764-1. 109 Ohio laws, p. 
Edueation of Swan township v. 
eastern Reporter, 479, Ohio. 

Readiness for high school and residence more 
than four miles from school must have been com- 
municated to the board of education required to 
provide school or transportation (Ohio general code. 
§ 7764-1. 109 Ohio laws, p. 380, Ohio. 

The county board of education may, after select- 
ing a school ‘building site. abandon it, and annie 
another (Ala. acts of 1919, p. 609, art. 12, § 4). 
Vaughan vy. McCartney, 115 Southern Reporter, 30, 
Ala. 

An architect’s contract is held part of a school- 
district building program for which a_ limited 
amount of money was available.—Ritter v. School 
Dist. of City of Harrisburg, 140 A. 126, Pa. 

An architect is held not entitled to a commission 
under a contract. where the erection of a school 
building was abandoned and the cost of the building 
planned exceeded the estimate and the funds ayail- 
able.—Ritter v. School Dist. of City of Harrisburg, 
140 A. 126, Pa. 


An architect’s commission for planning a school 
building as part of a building program calling for 
unauthorized expenditures is held not recoverable. 
—Ritter v. School Dist. of City of Harrisburg. 
140 A. 126, Pa. 


School District Taxation 

A constitutional amendment, authorizing an in- 
crease in the school district’s bonded indebtedness. 
is held not to require the signature of an election 
petition by a majority of the freeholders (South 
Carolina constitution. art. 2, § 13; art. 8, § 7, and 
art. 10, § 5. as amended, p. 1781, § 1 of the stat- 
utes; civil code of 1922. § 2606).—McColl v. Marl- 
boro Graded Dist. No. 10, 141 Southeastern Re- 
porter, 265, 8. C. 


380).—Board of 
Cox, 159 North- 


A school district treasurer breaches a legal duty 
by making payment on a warrant not presented to 
him for payment (Minn. general statutes of 1923, 
§ 2833).—First Nat. Bank v. School Dist. No. 15 
of Carlton county, 217 Northwestern Reporter, 366, 
Minn. 


A school district treasurer’s payment without the 
presentation of a warrant to the former holder 
thereof, who has assigned it. is held not payment 
and not to prevent the assignee from recovering 
(Minn. general statutes of 1923, § 2833).—First 





(Continued on Page 87) 
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cAmerican (ities 
New York 
Tower, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. Building 
A Duraflex-A Installation 
Drawing by Jack Lambert (Series No. 14) 
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OFry LEADING AMERICAN ciTIESs, Duraflex-A flooring 
material has met with the approval of those who build for 
permanent comfort, beauty and economy. Its restful, 
resilient surface resists the effects of pounding footsteps 
and deadens all sound. It is easy to keep clean and dust- 
less because it is seamless and uniformly smooth. Acids, 
alkalies, fire or water will not mar its enduring beauty. 
For complete data, write: The Duraflex Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. Offices in principal cities. 


; ; a 
DURAFLEX-A ) 
; A recent Duraflex-A Installation 
BRENTANO’s INc., NEw YorK City 
fF LO C) RI N ( MR. OSWALD C. HERING, Architect 
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She Mode 
1s 
Marble 


NE has only to look within 

any of our better buildings 
—civie or commercial—to no- 
tice the almost universal use of 
marble for interior decoration. 
Thisissignificant—but logically 
as it should be. 


ee 


Marble floors, wainscots, stair- 
ways, together with marble 
railings and counters, give dis- 
‘tinctive beauty to modern 
treatments. Marble lavatory 
stalls vie with marble wash- 
basins in achieving the maxi- 
mum of sanitary perfection. 





This popularity of marble is founded on the bedrock of rare beauty—and rarer dura- 
bility. Its broad range of color offers unlimited possibilities for harmonies and con- 
trasts; its incomparable surface glows with life and brightness. The elimination of 
replacements and the ease of cleaning insure low upkeep costs. 


ii here is No Substitute for Marbl 


Send for the illustrated booklet ‘“‘The Everyday Uses of 
Marble,” giving interesting data about the beauty and ad- 
vantages of marble in commercial treatments, as well as in 
home and garden. It will be sent you gladly, without charge. 
Address Department 10-F. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING * CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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Order Now 


The Economic and Sanitary Features of These @overs 
Make Them Indispensable in the Schoolroom 


HEALTH AND MONEY 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


. SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SAVE BOOKS 


ORDERS FOR 


HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


Are now being received in large volume 
From all parts of the Country 


For the Protection of the Books 
For the Protection of the Pupil 
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Nat. Bank v. School Dist. No. 15 of Carlton county, 
217 Northwestern Reporter, 366, Minn. 

A school district need not bring itself within a 
statute providing for the conduct of elections, 
though such statute must be followed when the 
district elects to come within it (Michigan public 
acts of 1915, No. 275, as amended by the public 
acts of 1919, No. 303, and the public acts of 1925, 
No. 219).—Smith v. School Dist. No. 6 Fractional, 
Amber township, Mason county, 217 Northwestern 
Reporter, 15, Mich. 

A school tax levy is held invalid which does not 
show that a motion for the levy was carried.— 
Afflerbach v. Yorktown, Independent School Dist. 1, 
Southwestern Reporter (2d) 410, Tex. Civ. App. 

A school tax levy is held invalid, where a motion 
for an order levying taxes was carried (special 
acts of the 37th legislature of 1921, ¢. 45).—Affler- 
bach vy. Yorktown, Independent School Dist. No. 1, 
Southwestern Reporter (2d) 410, Tex. Civ. App. 

A contest of a school district tax election, in 
which the members of the board returning the re- 
sult, but not the county attorney, were named as 
contestees, was held not subject to be dismissed.— 
Hooker v. Foster, 1 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 
276, Tex. Com. App. 

The court had jurisdiction to determine a school- 
district tax election contest, where members of the 
board returning results of election were named as 
contestees (Vernon’s annotated civil statutes of 
1925, arts. 3069, 3070).—Hooker v. Foster, 1 South- 
western Reporter (2d), 276, Tex. Com, App. 

A high-school district, on severance of a part 
thereof, sending pupils to another district, was not 
entitled to levy a tax.—Rice v. McClellan, 262 Pa- 
cifie Reporter, 1092, Calif. 

Where a high-school board had not prepared a 
course of study or conducted a high school in the 
district, the levy of a special school tax is not 
authorized (Calif. pol. code, §§ 1750, 1756).—Rice 
v. McClellan, 262 Pacific Reporter, 1092, Calif. 

Property in a school district annexed is subject 
to assessment to pay bonds issued by an enlarged 
district before annexation.—Adriaansen v. Board of 
Education of Union Free School Dist. No. 1, Town 
of Marion, Wayne county, 226 N. Y. S. 145, N. Y. 
App. Div. 

The county authorities may annually levy a tax 
to pay the annual or semiannual interest on bonds 
of a school district (Oklahoma complete statutes 


of 1921, §§ 4268, 4274, 4276; Okla. constitution, 
art. 10, §§ 20, 25-27).—Payne v. Gypsy Oil Co., 263 
Pacific Reporter, 138, Okla. 

The statute is held not to require the postponing 
of a sinking-fund tax levy until the twentieth 
year before maturity of 25-year bonds of the school 
district (Okla. complete statutes of 1921, §§ 4268, 


4274, 4276; and 
25-27).—Payne v. 
porter, 138, Okla. 


School District Claims 
An issue whether masonwork on a school build- 
ing complied with the specifications is held for the 
jury in a subcontractor’s action against the con- 
tractors and the school board.—Moro v. Smith, 140 
A. 18, N. J. Sup. 


constitution, art. 10, §§ 20, 
typsy Oil Co., 263 Pacifie Re- 





Teachers 

A county board of education must elect a quali- 
fied teacher recommended by a subdistrict trustee, 
rather than one recommended by the county super- 
intendent (Ky. statutes, 4399a7, as amended by the 
Ky. acts of 1924, ¢. 52, § 3).—Seott v. Blackburn, 
1 Southwestern Reporter (2d) 977, Ky. 

A contract employing a school teacher must be 
made by the school board, not by the school dis- 
trict (Wis. statutes of 1925, §§ 40.09, 40.26, 40.28). 
—Leahy v. Joint School Dist. No. 12 of the towns 
of Greenfield and Lake, 217 Northwestern Reporter, 
293, Wis. 

The lawful discharge of a teacher under a statute 
is a good defense in an action for damages for 
such discharge (Idaho laws of 1921, ec. 215, § 46, 
subd. 7).—Hayes v. Independent School Dist. No. 
9, Twin Falls county, 262 Pacifie Reporter, 862, 
Idaho. 

The payment of a salary to a school teacher em- 
ployed by a school-district meeting is held not to 
relieve a district from liability to the teacher em- 
ployed under a written contract by a school board 
(Wis. statutes of 1925, § 40.28 ).—Leahy v. Joint 
School Dist. No. 12 of the Towns of Greenfield and 
Lake, 217 Northwestern Reporter, 293, Wis. 





Pupils 

A board of education is required to provide high- 
school instruction within four miles of the residence 
of children, or transportation or lodging to children 
over four miles from school (Ohio general code, § 
7764-1, 109 Ohio laws, p. 380).—Board of Edu- 
cation of Swan township v. Cox, 159 Northeastern 
Reporter, 479, Ohio. 





Readiness for high school and residence more 
than four miles from school must have been com- 
municated to a board of education required to pro- 
vide school or transportation (Ohio general code, 
§ 7764-1, 109 Ohio laws, p. 380).—Board of Edu- 
cation of Swan township v. Cox, 159 Northeastern 
Reporter, 479, Ohio. 

An instruction, that the plaintiff, to recover for 
transportation of child living over four miles from 
high school, must show the number of days trans- 
ported, is held properly refused.—Board of Educa- 
tion of Swan township v. Cox, 159 Northeastern 
Reporter, 479, Ohio. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—Rural school boards of Wisconsin consist of 
three members. The state educat‘onal department 
recently issued the following opinion on the matter 
of vacancies: “If a school-board member moves 
out of the district it becomes the immediate duty 
of the other two members of the board to appoint 
someone to fill the vacancy. This appointment must 
be made within ten days or the duty of making the 
appointment falls upon the town clerk. If the 
town clerk then makes an appointment and the 
person refuses to serve, another appointment must 
he made, and so on until the vacaney is filled. 
The members of a school board cannot legally 


transact business in case there is no third mem- 


ber.” 

—The board of education of Tron River, Mich., 
is facing two injunctions filed by the Tron County 
Taxpayers’ Association prohibiting the payment of 
salaries to the meimhers and the pavment of travel- 
ling expenses for Supt. C. A. Pfeiffer in attend- 
ance of an educational convention at Boston. The 
Tron River board has decided not to contest the 
injunction. 

—Dr. M. S. Bentz, superintendent of schools of 
Cambria county, Pa., has sent to the presidents, 
secretaries, and members of school boards remin- 
ders as to the requirements of the school law on 
matters of taxation, election of treasurer, duties 
of tax collectors and the election of teachers. 
“May I advise you,” says Dr. Bentz, “that in ob- 
taining your total assessed valuation you do not 
include the assessment placed on occupations be- 
cause your levy is not made upon occupations, but 
only upon the real property of the district. In ad- 
dition to the levy upon the real property, you may 
levy a per-capita tax, which, at the discretion of 
the board, must be not less than $1 nor more than 
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$5. Please be advised you must levy the same per- 
capita tax upon the women as upon the men.” 

—Supt. John J. Maddox of St. Louis, Mo., has 
heretofore declined to give out information regard- 
ing applicants for teaching positions on the plea 
that he was not permitted to do so. Robert Burk- 
ham, the board’s attorney, has now given an opin- 
ion that since there is no law or department rule 
against it, the superintendent can give whatever 
information he may have regarding applicants. 
The board now has 4,800 applications on file. 

—Bible reading and teaching of religious sub- 
jects in the public schools of Michigan has been 
declared unlawful under a recent ruling of the 
attorney general of that state. The ruling affects 
a number of normal schools, the state college, and 
scores of high and grade schools throughout the 
state. It has been the custom to read the Bible 
in class and courses have been offered for the pres- 
entation of the general principles of Christianity. 

—In April, 1924, suit was brought by twelve citi- 
zens of the city of St. Louis who sought to prevent 
the board of education, the individual members, the 
superintendent of schools, and the attendance officer 
from (1) arresting truants and placing them in 
the house of detention, and (2) from permitting 
the attendance officer making criminal complaints 
against parents of truants in the court of criminal 
correction. The case involved the legality of meth- 
ods of handling truancy cases which had been in 
operation for a number of years. 

Evidence was presented in court in May, 1924, 
a temporary injunction was denied, and evidence 
was introduced to show that the methods of 
handling truancy cases were lawful. In February, 
1928, the case was dismissed for failure to prose- 
cute. 

—The question of executive school-board sessions 
has arisen at Rockland, Mass. Carroll A. Easton, 
president of the board, has received a legal opinion 
to the effect that the board need not hold open 
public meetings. The same authority says: “The 
meetings of the school committee in the matter 
of the performance of their official duties are not 
meetings in which the public have any right to 
participate or be present, because the school com- 
mittee alone is the body delegated to decide the 
conduct of school matters.” 

—-The attorney for the St. Louis, Mo., board of 
education recently rendered the opinion that a 
teacher or principal in the employ of the St. Louis 


GULFPORT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


TYPE WINDOWS EXCEL FOR SCHOOLS 


GULFPORT, FLORIDA 
Emmett J. Hull, Architect 
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UNIVERSAL WINDOWS 
AWNING TYPE 


Complete Information Sent on Request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


General Sales Office—1916 Broadway 
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schools may not be removed because such person 
is a resident of the state of Illinois. He has also 
ruled that a child whose father is temporarily em- 
ployed in St. Louis may attend the St. Louis 
schools without payment of tuition. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The state education department of North Caro- 
lina has issued a report showing a total of 2,374 
school libraries for white pupils and 363 for colored 
pupils during the year 1926-27. Three hundred of 
these white libraries were in city schools and the 
remaining were in rural schools. There were 70 
libraries for colored children and 292 for colored 
rural children. 

In the 2,737 libraries, there were a total of 883,- 
724 volumes, 816,825 in white schools, and 66,900 
in schools for the colored race. In the city schools 
there were two library books to each white pupil, 
and in the rural schools, slightly more than one 
hook to each pupil enrolled. 

Greensboro leads the cities with the largest num- 
ber of library books available in school libraries. 
In some city and town libraries, a special depart- 
ment is set aside for children, so that it is possible 
the school system has not provided library facilities 
as it otherwise would. 

During the period from 1901-02 to 1926-27, a 
total of $91,543 has been expended from state funds 
in the counties for the purchase of library books 
for rural boys and girls. Beginning with the school 
year 1927-28, $10,000 a year will be available for 
this purpose. 

The total amount spent in the counties has greatly 
exceeded the amount of state aid. From 1904-05, 
a total of nearly half a million dollars, or $495,- 
725 volumes, 816,825 in white schools, and 66,900 
418 was spent for libraries. In rural schools, over 
$300,000 was expended for this purpose. In 1925-26, 
the total amount spent in the state for school 
libraries was $90,000; in 1926-27 it was estimated 
over $100,000 was spent for this purpose. 

Greensboro, with a total of 16,520 volumes in 
elementary schools, leads the cities of the state, and 
Buncombe county, with 7,041 volumes in fourteen 
elementary schools, heads the list of counties in 
school libraries. The totai number of volumes by 
counties is 52,930, and the total by cities is 
78,971. 

GROWTH OF ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 

—The elementary schools of Illinois have an en- 
rollment of 789,927 and a per-capita cost for cur- 


rent expense of $79.90, according to a recent report 
of the state education department. There are 
1,490 men and 19,236 women employed as teachers, 
with an average of 38 pupils to the teacher. ‘The 
elementary schools have a total value of $205,- 
116,924 and a per-capita value of $259. 

There are a total of 959 high schools in the state, 
divided among 106 two-year high schools, 171 three- 
year high schools, and 682 four-year high schools, 
The total enrollment is 251,212, with the largest 
enrollment, 242,653, in the four-year high schools. 
The average daily attendance in these schools was 
220,689, and the per cent of attendance was 88. 
while the number of days attended by each student 
was 166. : 

There were 4,186 men teachers and 6.575 women 
teachers employed in the schools, making a total 
of 10,761 teachers on the regular staffs. — 

The total value of all high-school property 
reached $122,736,460, of which $110,645.514 was 
expended for sites and buildings and $12,090,946 
for equipment. The total capital outlay amounted 
to $14,940,573, of which $13,612,109 was expended 
for new grounds and buildings, and $1,328,464 for 
new equipment. 

A total of $30,548,314 was expended for current 
expenses of high schools, of which $23,500,083 was 
expended for instruction purposes, $3,502,328 for 
the operation of the school plant, and $1,758,372 
for the maintenance of the school plant. The per- 
capita cost for current expenses was $121.60. 


AN EXHIBIT OF SCHOOLWORK AT 
CLEVELAND 

A large and varied exhibit of schoolwork was 
shown in the Union Trust Company Bank lobby, 
Cleveland, Ohio, from May 14 to 19. The exhibit 
was held in the business district to give an oppor- 
tunity to parents to visit the display at the lunch 
hour or during the afternoon. 

Every department of the schools was represented 
in the exhibit. In some cases, the work of students 
was on display. In other instances, the students 
themselves were present to demonstrate a particular 
school activity. 

The exhibit provided a wonderful opportunity 
for thousands of persons who had no other means 
of contact with the schools. It offered a fascinating 


and comprehensive picture of the outstanding aims 
and achievements of the city’s largest single enter- 
prise. 
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The most weather 


exposed Building 
in CHICAGO 


The London Guarantee Building, Michi- 
gan Avenue and the River, is probably the FF 
most weather-exposed building in Chicago. id 













And yet— it is one of the most economical BE 
to heat, costing less than 4/10 of a cent 
per cu. ft. 


SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, HOTELS, OF- 
FICE BUILDINGS all over the United ab 
States and Canada are equipped with ee 
Athey Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips. ae els e 


NOW 


is the opportune 
time to plan to 
make comfortable 
the schoolrooms = 
that were cold last 
Winter and at the 
same time save 
sufficient fuel to 


pay for the instal- 7 = 
ATHEY Cloth-to-Metal contact weatherstrips change any wood 
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lation. or steel window from a rattling, loose, drafty sash to one that 
works smoothly and quietly and is absolutely draft-proof when 

Report after re a he h ] b h ll d h 
Thy force the heating plant by trying to heat all outdoors when 
port shows that a simple ATHEY installation quickly pays for itself with the 


A t h ey Weather- saving in fuel? 





than three years. 6063 W. 65th St. CHICAGO, ILL. & 
, S 

That - 33% = the Representatives in all Principal Cities and Canada Ps 

investment. > 


Partial list of ATHEY Cloth-Lined 
Weatherstripped Schools and Colleges 


Streator High School, Streator, III. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

New Sherman School, Cranford, N. J. 

Hecksher Foundation for Children, New York City. 
Wesleyan University, Middleton, Conn. 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Cloth-Lined Metal 
sre "Gaicmette, Geaher Maar. or WEATHERSTRIPS 
Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Main. High Bchool, Vicksburg, —_— and Perennial 
West Intermediate School, Davenport, Ia. WINDOW SHADES 


Alamo School, San Francisco, Calif. 
Farmington High School, Farmington, Ill. 
Chesterland School, Chesterland, Ohio. 
Cattaragus School, Cattaragus, N. Y. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 
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BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


HOW A SCHOOL BOND ISSUE WAS WON 

Spring township, Pa., needed $175,000 for the 
erection of a central high school. Public sentiment 
was divided. The opposition resorted to anonymous 
letters, a calliope that tooted for two days with 
placards, and personal workers. 

Those who championed the project called public 
meetings, presented lantern slides giving informa- 
tion regarding the proposed loan, and_ invited 
parent-teacher cooperation. Printed literature was 
circulated giving all the facts regarding the school 
needs. 

The problem was also set forth in a pamphlet 
which outlined the needs for the school and the 
reasons for a new high-school building. It demon- 
strated that the district now pays about $7,000 a 
year for tuition to other districts, whereas this sum 
might be saved if the district had a high school 
of its own. The assessed valuation of the district 
which is approximately four and one-half million 
dollars is enumerated. Last year’s tax rate was 
18 cents per $100 valuation. 

The total vote cast was about 1,400. The loan 
was carried by a margin of 143 votes. The board 
of school directors consists of Calvin H. Unger, 
president; Gramville F. Frey, secretary; Jacob F. 
Herzog, treasurer; Clayton F. Wenrich, and Birt F. 
Frame. 

TREE PLANTING ON SCHOOL GROUNDS 

Mr. Russell H. Sloan, writing in a recent issue 
of the Los Angeles School Journal, discusses the 
importance of tree planting on school grounds. In 
planting trees, he urges that the neighborhood takes 
its cue from the school. If the school grounds are 
well landscaped with lawn and shrubbery, and are 
well planted to trees, it sets an example that 
brings results in the homes. Many school grounds 
are well planted, but many of them can be made 
more attractive. Trees should be planted not only 
for their beauty, but for utilitarian purposes. 
Trees should be planted for their cooling influence 
on hot days and also for screening off views that 
are not attractive. They should offer shady areas 


The Solar is the ideal waste receptacle for school use. 


Simplicity of the Solar top construction and operation 
guarantees not only long life of the receptacle, but con- 
stant use by the pupil. 

The gravity swinging top is a compelling influence toward 
neatness, cleanliness, and orderliness. Everyone from the 
smallest tot on up to the senior students and teachers find 
it easy, natural, and fascinating to deposit waste in the 


School officials in every part of the country bear ready tes- 
timony to the practical worth of the Solar all-steel self- 
closing Receptacle. 

Made in nine different sizes and finished in gray, green, 
white, and grained mahogany. 


SOLAR-STURGES MIG. CO., 


Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co., 
Melrose Park, Illinois. 


Receptacle Division 


Send me detailed information on SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLES. 


State. 





where children may eat their lunches and they 
may well be planted around play apparatus to 
good advantage. Trees planted inside of the side- 
walks along the property lines serve as windbreaks 
and add privacy to the school grounds. 

Mr. Russell believes we owe it to the children 
and to the future to see that the school grounds 
and parkways are planted to suitable trees. From 
every point of view, shade trees are of vast im- 
portance to the home, to the school. and to the 
city. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

—The board of education of Johnsonburg, Pa., 
has named its new high school “The Johnsonburg 
High School.” 

—The board of education of New York City will 
expend $41,445,000 for new school buildings this 
year. This means 28 new elementary schools, 3 
high schools and additions to several buildings. It 
is believed that with these improvements the 129,- 
000 children now on part time will have full-time 
seats. 

—Brownwood, Tex., has voted a bond 
$50,000 for a new school. 

—The citizens have voted $110,000 in bonds for 
two new schools at Gainesville, Tex. 


issue of 


—At Morton, Tex., the citizens have voted 
$50,000 in bonds for a high school. 
—Dawson, Tex. A_ school building costing 


$75,000 is under construction. 
the architect. 

—Shamrock, Tex. A bond issue of $50,000 has 
been voted for a fireproof junior high school. 

—At Hilliards, Pa., suit has been begun to pre- 
vent the erection of a high school in Washington 
township. The erection of the school is opposed at 


Mr. H. L. Spicer is 


A teacher should never violate a contract un- 
less the consent of the employing body is ob- 
tained releasing the obligation. On the other 
hand, when a teacher is offered a better position 
elsewhere it is against the best interests of the 
school to stand in the way of the teacher’s ad- 
vancement by arbitrary insistence upon the terms 
of a needlessly rigid contract, if the place can be 
satisfactorily filled. Proper provision should be 
made for the termination of the contract both by 
the board of education and the teacher.—E. K. 
Hillbrand, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
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this time because of the eventual creation of a sep- 
arate district. The petitioners allege that the new 
school would in a way bind them to the old district. 
The board of education of School Dist. No. 1, 
Lake township, near Mt. Clemens, Mich., has sold 
a bond issue of $135,000 to a Detroit banking firm. 
The interest rate is 414 per cent, which will make 
a decided saving to the taxpayers over the period 
the bonds will bear interest. 
—Coventry, Ohio. The school board, throwgh 
Attorney Oscar Hunsicker, has asked that an in- 


junction against the schools be withdrawn. The 
attorney in his petition, denied that the school 


hoard had illegally chosen a site for the school 
building. 

—Asst. Attorney General W. C. Ralston of Kan- 
sas has ruled that school districts do not have the 
power to issue bonds for the purpose of building 
high schools. The opinion practically declares the 
Cherokee honds, issued by Riverton Dist. No. 5, as 
invalid and affects the status of similar bonds 
throughout the state. 

—The Miami senior high school at Miami, Fla., 
was dedicated on April 27, with a dedicatory pro- 
gram, Dr. Joseph Roemer, of the University of 
Florida, made the principal address. Supt. Charles 
M. Fisher of the Dade county schools, gave an out- 
line of the history of the schools. The building 
has been planned to accommodate 2.000 students. 

—Sacramento, Calif. A school-bond election will 
be held on June 16 to vote $2,716,000 for a four- 
year building program and a general reorganization 
of the schoolhousing facilities. 

—The voters of School Dist. No. 170, of Cook 
county, Ill, recently approved a bond issue of 
$330,000 for the erection of an intermediate school 
to house the pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. 
The bonds were subsequently sold to a banking 
house in Chicago Heights, at a premium of $15,618. 

The school will be erected from plans prepared 
by Messrs. Wainwright, Vaughn & Company of 
Hammond, Ind., and will be ready for oceupancy 
in September, 1929. 

—New York, N. Y. The city board of estimate 
has recommended the reservation of $41,445,000 
from the city’s available corporate stock fund to 
meet the cost of the board of education’s school 
construction program for 1928. The approved pro- 
gram includes the construction of 28 elementary 
schools, three new high schools, and extensive ad- 
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Steel Shelving... Lockers... Cabi- 
nets... Counters... Steelart Fold- 
ing Tables and Chairs... General 
Steel Storage Equipment and Steel 
Furniture. The Lyon name and 
trade mark attest the strength, 
finish, usefulness and durability 
| of Lyon Steel Products 





Desk-hi, in the principal’s office, will keep records—and other articles—under lock 
and key, within arm’s reach. Won-dor—another sturdy, beautifully finished Lyon Steel 
Cabinet—is equipped with adjustable shelves and provides generous storage space 
on a small floor area for clean, safe protection of supplies. In all Lyon Steel Cabi- 
nets you have the choice of walnut, mahogany, oak, ivory gray, white or dark green 
finish. Write for information on the complete line of Lyon Steel Storage Cabinets. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Successors to: 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. LYON METALLIC MFG. CO. 
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Major Problems in School Administration’ 


Charles L. Spain, Associate Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 


It is not an uncommon thing to think of the 
teacher’s work as giving full play to taste and 
imagination; to picture the practice of the 
gifted teacher as rising to the level of a fine 
art, but only rarely do we associate these traits 
with the job of the superintendent of schools. 
Rather, we imagine him as on the front line 
of battle struggling against adverse, materialis- 
tic aspects of social -and political problems, with 
seldom a chance to give free reign to the ideal- 
ism which motivates the real artist. And yet, 
a certain amount of idealism, a certain appre- 
ciation of the privilege of doing the job for its 
own sake, whatever the obstacles may be, raises 
the work of the superintendent of schools from 
the level of mere executive routine to that of 
a real leader and inspirer of teachers. 

An art implies a practice guided by correct 
principles. It goes without saying that no 
superintendent can in the fullest sense be a 
progressive leader, unless he availed himself of 
the advantages which schools of education now 
have to offer. Every superintendent needs a 
carefully thought-out philosophy to guide him 
in his work. One’s philosophy is an expression 
of his idealism, and ideals do not realize them- 
selves in practice automatically. To be of prac- 
tical value, our philosophy must be reducible 
to intelligent methods of organization and in- 
struction. We need to know the history of 
education viewed genetically because, without it 
we cannot interpret today’s problems in the 
light of yesterday’s experience. The superin- 
tendent must know something of educational 
psychology and scientific measurement for, 
through the use of these two instruments, 
experts are accumulating a body of tested 
knowledge indispensable to the superintendent, 
be ause such knowledge will enable him to un- 
derstand existing conditions and help him to 
make them better. 


The Major Problem of the Superintendent 

Let us assume that .a superintendent has all 
of these aids; that he is educationally and tem- 
peramentally fit for his position. What is his 
major problem ? 


Someone has said that a superintendent has 
two jobs—one, and the principal job, is to try 
to keep the other job. This has its implications 
in much that superintendents do. This year 
most school systems are in a state of unrest. 
Superintendents are in a perturbed state of 
mind. Reaction has set in, plans for extensions 
have been laid aside, and in some instances 
long-established activities have been ruthlessly 
cut from the school curriculum. In some cities 
community leaders, parents, and press either 

and passively by offering no protest to the 
curtailment of educational opportunities, or join 

. the general cry for lower school costs. On 
.ne surface our trouble appears to be financial. 
The great wave of prosperity has passed, there 
is much unemployment, politics may have en- 
tered into the situation, but under the surface 
the cause of our trouble lies deeper than this. 
Fundamentally, it is a lack of ability on our 
part to sell education and the advantages of a 
school system to the community; to make people 
believe that in the life of a town or city, schools 
are more vital than any public agency, save 
those of sanitation and health, so that when 
these financial crises come schools will not be 
the first to feel the knife and the last to receive 
recognition when prosperity returns. 

The superintendents who are least troubled 
today are those who have the happy faculty of 
developing in their communities a school con- 
sciousness, a sensitiveness to the service which 


1An address delivered before the Ohio Educational 
Conference, at Columbus, April 12-14, 1928. 


schools render, an attitude not passively tol- 
erant of, but aggressively for the public schools. 
This does not mean that such superintendents 
have the best sehool systems. The correlation 
between a satisfied community and a good school 
system is not necessarily high. An indifferent 
community and a dead school system may dwell 
together in unity and harmony, both being dead. 
A eritical, restless spirit among the populace 
may mean that the schools are reactionary and 
lag behind, while the community is wide-awake 
and has gone ahead of the schools, or it may 
mean that the school system is alert and pro- 
gressive but too far in advance of the eom- 
munity, hence there arise cries of frills, fads, 
extravagance, and there is possibly a reaction 
against the schools. A tactful superintendent 
in a backward community may get on peace- 
fully by a poliev of “let well enough alone,” 
but, if he has ideals, if he chafes at the back- 
wardness of his schools, if he determines to 
regenerate his school system and make it a real 
factor in his town, then he is confronted by a 
real problem, the solution of which will test his 
intelligence, judgment, courage, and prove to 
what extent he is an artist in his work. 


Hindrances Within the School System 

His first obstacle primarily is not the attitude 
of his community, although it may be indiffer- 
ent. It is nearer home. It is in his own teach- 
ing corps. Not a few of our problems arise 
from criticisms originating within our own 
ranks. Those who are engaged in the work of 
education do not present a united front. In 
large cities in particular, where many teachers 
permanently reside in the community, the teach- 
ing corps exert a subtle but powerful influence 
which must be reckoned with. In small cities, 
where teachers are less a home-grown product, 
this factor is less potent, but even there we are 
likely to find some locally prominent but educa- 
tionally reactionary teacher who looks askance 
at much that is new and passes out critical 
opinions in the community. Very often these 
opinions carry weight because many prominent 
citizens having received their early training at 
her feet, look up to her as the ne plus ultra of 
teachers and as the very author of their great- 
ness, 

To win his community a superintendent must 
first capture these outposts of opposition. The 
best, if not the only way, to regenerate a school 
system, to redirect its aims and methods, is to 
awaken in principals and teachers an attitude of 





inquiry, a desire to experiment, to deviate from 
the beaten path. 


The Value of Research in Teaching Attitudes 

Let a teacher in a strategic position try some 
small experiment to see how a new method 
works; let her do a bit of research. It matters 
not that her study reveals something many peo- 
ple already know. It is the effect upon the 
mental attitude of the experimenter that counts. 
To carry through on her own initiative a simple 
experiment, to discover facts new to her in a 
situation which she daily meets in her school- 
room, will so change the teacher’s point of view 
that never again will she be satisfied with meth- 
ods based on opinion unsupported by facts. 


‘Freedom to experiment, encouragement, and 


recognition of results will change the attitude 
of even the most inert teacher. 

I am speaking here from personal experience. 
Detroit was for many years an overgrown town, 
conservative and nonprogressive. This attitude 
was reflected in the school system. Today, 
whatever else may be said of the merits or 
demerits of the Detroit schools, the system as a 
whole has a scientific attitude of mind, is re- 
sponsive to innovation and experiment. 

For about twelve years we have had research 
in the schools. New methods of procedure in 
instruction, administration, and business have 
been developed experimentally. Teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors have all taken part. We 
have an annual conference which lasts two days. 
All papers or reports read at this conference 
represent a piece of research carried on by a 
teacher, a principal, a supervisor, and some- 
times even by a superintendent. The papers 
are printed in a bulletin which is used through- 
out the system. The papers represent the best 
specimens of all that are offered. Looking over 
the material for the conference held in May, 
1928, we have found that two hundred experi- 
mental studies are now going on in the system. 
Every one of these experimenters is seeking the 
truth, is developing a forward-looking attitude 
toward his problems. Research carefully guided 
and guarded is the leaven that will change an 
indifferent, inert, if not antagonistic, group into 
one which is open-minded, responsive to change, 
and critical of all plans unsupported by experi- 
mental data. 

To give to a teacher this opportunity for 
research, this chance to contribute, is only a 
fair recognition of a teacher’s personality. We 
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Each generation sees the development of physical 
education carried on into new and wider fields. Back 
in 1873, Fred Medart, himself an eminent gymnast, be- 
gan to make gymnastic apparatus. For three genera- 
tions, “carry on,” has been the challenge that has built 
the Fred Medart Manufacturing Company of today. 


What Fred Medart owed to the pioneers in the field of op 
physical education, the present Fred Medart Manufac- 
turing Company owes tothe men of the present genera- 
tion, who have inspired them to play an ever growing 
part in a movement, whose future, whose worthiness, is \ 
today nationally recognized. 


This year the Fred Medart Manufacturing Company is 
55 years young. Looking backward to the inspiration 
of its founder, looking forward to the inspiration of future 
leaders in the Physical Education movement—for the 
future as for the past—it answers the challenge, “carry 
on.” 


MEDART 


35 Years Youn: 








FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~ = Designers and Builders of Gymnasium 
ApparatusPlayground Equipment>STEEL LOCKERS.STEEL SHELVING@STEEL CABINETS 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI =~» am & = Service Representatives in the Principal Cities ~» @~ @ 
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In the Handley School there is embodied one of the finest 
examples of modern school building practice in America. 
After a careful investigation, Landis equipment was 
adopted because it met the most exacting requirements 
of their highly diversified curriculum, and because of its 
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Handley Memorial School, Winchester, Va. 
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simplicity, quality, and dependability. 


When contemplating installing this type of equipment 
write us for details and we will gladly furnish full infor- 
mation and suggestive layouts to meet your particular 
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ditions to several other schools. It is planned to 
have the entire program under way before the end 
of the year. 

Further additions to the educational facilities 
at Evanston, Ill., have been made possible with the 
».pproval of bond issues totaling $720,000. The pro- 
posed additions will be completed in September, 
1929. 

—The new Arnold School at Cleveland, Tenn., 
which will contain an auditorium and_ twenty 
classrooms, will be erected at a cost of $100,000. 
The Mayfield School, which is nearing completion, 
will provide accommodations for pupils in the first 
four grades of the second and third wards. 

—Bucyrus, Ohio. The local board of education 
has recently taken out $360,000 in tornado insur- 
ance on the high-school building. The amount 
taken out insures the building for 80 per cent of its 
value and represents an annual cost of $130.40. 

—Evansville, Ind. Distribution of $4,500,000 
worth of fire and tornado insurance among the 
school buildings of the city has been effected by 
the board of education. The buildings have been 
insured to the amount of 90 per cent of the value 
of the building and equipment for fire and tornado. 
A total of 44 firms were given contracts for fire in- 
surance and 35 contracts for tornado insurance, 

—Detroit, Mich. The city council recently in- 
cluded $2,000,000 for new schools in the budget of 
the city. With the removal of the 7 per cent 
bonding limit, it is believed the present appropria- 
tion for new schools will be adequate for the new 
year. 

The $2,000,000 approved by the council represents 
all but $213,429 of the amount asked for elementary 
schools. The school system has also more than 
$600,000 available for the erection of the teachers’ 
college. 

—Atlanta, Ga. The award of contracts for the 
completion of the Bass, Brown, and O’Keefe junior 
high schools is expected in the near future. The 
mayor recently vetoed a resolution which called for 
a referendum on the proposed elimination of the 
junior high schools. 

—Linecoln Park, Mich. The board of education 
recently asked the voters to approve a new bond 
issue of $625,000. An issue of $900,000 was pre- 
viously defeated by a vote of two to one, but the 
board was not discouraged and again placed the 
matter before the voters. 


—Indianapolis, Ind. New school buildings and 

additions to cost $2,700,000 are under construction 
or listed with the proposed projects. The buildings 
under construction represent an expenditure of 
$1,900,000, while the newly projected buildings will 
cost $80,000. 
Oak Park, Ill. The board of education has 
submitted to the voters a bond issue of $700,000 
for additional facilities in the elementary schools. 
Of the total bond issue, $200,000 will be used to 
repay bank loans for money borrowed to finance 
the Horace Mann School. 


—Milwaukee, Wis. Contracts let for the con- 
struction of school buildings by the school board 
have apparently reached the limit of the funds 
available for 1928. A report on school-building 
construction recently made by Secretary Frank M. 
Harbach shows that there is a cash balance on 
hand of $447,000. In addition, there is available 
for the year, $1,000,000 in bonds and $500,000 in 
taxes, making a total of $1,947,000. With the 
award of all new contracts planned to date, it is 
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THE MASTER TEACHER 


1. HE WAS A BORN QUESTIONER. 

2. HE WAS AN EXPERT STORY-TELLER. 

3. HE LIVED WHAT HE TAUGHT. 

4. HE PLACED PERSONALITY ABOVE 
EVERYTHING ELSE. 

5. HE PLACED LITTLE CHILDREN AT THE 
TOP OF THE LADDER. 

6. HE DRESSED TRUTH IN ATTRACTIVE 
CLOTHING. 

7. HE WORKED MIRACLES THROUGH LAWS. 

8. HE LOOKED FOR THE GOOD IN EVERY- 
ONE AND DEVELOPED  SELF-CONFI- 
DENCE BY LIGHTING THE HOPES IN 
THE CHILD’S HEART. 

9. HE PLACED FIRST THINGS FIRST, 
STRESSING CHARACTER AND IDEALS 
BEFORE KNOWLEDGE. 

10. HE WAS A “LIFE-CHANGER” AS ALL 
MASTER TEACHERS MAY BE IF THEIR 
LIVES ARE PERMEATED WITH THE BE- 
LIEF THAT THERE IS A SUPREME BE- 
ING, IN CARRYING OUT WHOSE DIVINE 
PURPOSES WE ALL HAVE A PART.— 

Frank D. Slutz. 
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expected there will be a deficit of between $400,000 


and $500,000 in building funds. The deficit, how- 
ever, will be only temporary, since some of the 
contracts will not be completed until 1929, when 
additional funds will be available. 

At the present time there are school-construction 
contracts in the hands of the city authorities repre- 
senting approximately $250,000. The board expects 
to let about $300,000 in additional contracts within 
the next few weeks. 

With the approval by the voters of mill tax 
for the raising of $1,000,000 a year for five years 
for school purposes, the city council agreed to pro- 
vide $500,000 from taxes and place another $500,- 
000 in the budget. It is possible, however, that the 
second $500,000 may not be available this year. 

-——Minneapolis, Minn. A substantial increase in 
the allowance for building repairs for 1929 has 
been asked by the school board. According to Mr. 
G. F. Womrath, business superintendent of schools, 
nearly every school in the city is in need of repairs 
and the 1929 budget for school purposes exceeds 
the year’s allowance by more than $700,000, with 
an appropriation of $500,000 for repairs. The re- 
quest for repairs, equipment, and other capital out- 
lay is approximately $650,000, as compared with 
last vear’s allowance of $422,500. 

—Omaha, Nebr. The school board at its May 
meeting, took up the problem of schoolroom accom- 
modation and discussed the advisability of sub- 
mitting a school-bond issue to the voters. The last 
bond issue was floated in 1924, 


—Brookside, Mich. A proposition to enlarge the 
Brookside school was defeated at a recent election. 

—Pontiae, Mich. A school-building survey has 
been begun under the direction of Dean P. C. 
Packer, of the College of Education, University of 
lowa, assisted by a staff of coworkers. The build- 
ing survey has been begun preparatory to the 
adoption of a school-building program involving an 
expenditure of $2,000,000. The survey is expected 
to offer a scientific survey of the entire building 
situation, which will obviate errors in the location 
of new buildings and future sites and provide a 
workable plan for the future development of the 
entire school plant. 

—The new senior high school at Ponca City, 
Okla., was dedicated on May 10, with appropriate 
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Truscon is an institution of national scope, the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world, manufacturing a complete 
line of steel products for permanent construction. 


STEEL WINDOWS for better daylighting and ventilation. 
Specially developed types for School requirements. 


REINFORCING STEEL in keeping with individual de- 
signs and conforming to a standard practice. 


STEEL JOISTS, all types for an economical fireproof floor 
construction. 


METAL LATH for permanent, crackproof plaster walls 
and ceilings. A complete line of Plastering Accessories. 


STEELDECK ROOFS, I-Plates, lightweight, permanent, 
insulated to prevent heat loss, and waterproofed. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL for every kind of building design 
incorporating the most modern methods. 


enced engineers, a Truscon office in almost every principal 


Truscon maintains a nation-wide organization of experi- | 
city to cooperate in any way with those interested in building. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Pacific Coast Factory, Los Angeles, California 
Foreign Trade Department, 90 West St., New York 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Michigan 
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Better Performance: 
Greater Dependability 
and Economy 


The engine features listed below are typical of the basic superior- 


—at these 
Low Prices 


ities in modern design and construction that have made Chevrolet 
such a sensational success as the world’s largest builder of trucks. 
See these trucks at any Chevrolet Dealer’s—and learn for yourself 


LIGHT DELIVERY 
$ what these features mean in terms of performance, dependability 
3 7 5 and economy of operation. 
Chassis Only Adjustable Valve Tappets Oil Filter 


UTILITY TRUCK 


‘495 


Chassis Only 
Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


QUALI T Y 





Chevrolet valve tappets can be easily adjusted to 
eliminate loss of power and acceleration during life of 
truck. 


Large Bearing Surfaces 


Exceptionally large bearing surfaces provide increased 
dependability, quieter engine operation, greater 
power and longer life. 


Positive Lubrication System 


Chevrolet’s positive vane type oil pump insures a 
plentiful supply of oil to the bearing surfaces at all 
times. 


Air Cleaner 


The AC air cleaner is another motor safeguard that 
removes dust from the air taken into the carburetor— 
adding life to the motor and increasing its efficiency. 


The AC oil filter removes dust and grit from the oil, 
making fewer oil changes necessary and adding 
thousands of miles to the engine’s life. 


Crankcase Breathing System 


A breathing system which clears the crankcase of 
vapors prior to condensation, minimizes oi! dilution, 
and adds materially to the long life of the motor. 


Thermostatic Control 


A thermostat in the cylinder head controls the water 
circulation, assuring the proper degree of cooling for 
any temperature. 


Completely Enclosed Motor 


A complete motor enclosure protects the exterior 
working parts against dust and dirt—adding to the 
motor'’s life and efficiency. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Number of pupils per room? 


If more than one room is required should 
single or combined units be used? 


How will building be heated? 

How will building be ventilated? 

What toilet facilities will be needed? 

Is entrance vestibule required? 

What cloak room facilities are necessary? 
What facilities for storage of school supplies ? 


Will buildings have windows on sunny or 
shady side? 


Will windows be located to avoid cross lights 
and glare on blackboard ? 


Will windows have glass area at least 20% 
floor area? 


Will room have cubical contents and square 
foot area required by many state laws and 
by good construction? 


Will room have good and sufficient black- 
board space available? 


Will building be durable or will it require 
heavy upkeep? 


Will buildings cerry snow load? 
What kind of floors? 

What kind of hardware? 

Will building be painted? 


Will building be easy to keep clean and sani- 
tary? 


Will building be easy to heat? 
Can floors be kept warm? 
Will building be cool in summer? 


Will building be sound proof and gvod acous- 
tically? 


Will building go together easily? 

Will building be portable? 

Can building be added to easily? 

What will appearance inside and outside be? 
Will building be permanent investment? 


Can I get different arrangements than shown 
in catalog floor plans? 


What will be the cost of erection? 





(Concluded from Page 94) 
dedicatory exercises. Sunday afternoon, May 13, 
was observed as open-house day, with the high- 
school faculty and students in charge. On Friday 
the school was in session and visitors were treated 
to demonstrations of actual classwork. 

—Chicago, Ill. Authorities of the Lake View 
High School have tzken steps to suppress fraterni- 
ties and sororities at the school. Under the state 
law, fraternities and secret societies are illegal in 
high schools, and parents may not harbor meetings 
of such societies in their homes. 

—The voters of Hillsboro, Ill., at an election 
held on April 14, voted on the proposition of ex- 
tending the term of the president of the board of 
education. It is the purpose to extend the term 
from one to three years in order that the presi- 
dent may be of the best service to the community. 

—Oakwood, Mich. The board has adopted a 
resolution changing the method of electing members 
from the assembly election to the secret ballot 
system. 

“La Crosse, Wis. The school board has pro- 
posed the establishment of schoolboy patrols to 
protect the school children against traffic accidents. 

—Saginaw, Mich. In adopting a report of Supt. 
Harold Steele, the school board has directed the 
high-school principal to proceed with the enforce- 
ment of the state law against fraternities. It was 
brought out that a number of high-school students 
had become members of the societies in violation 
of the law. 

—East St. Louis, Ill., held it third election in 
twelve days on April 14, when it named a presi- 
dent and four members of the board for terms of 
three years, selected sites for two schools, and voted 
bonds for new schools. 

—Chico, Calif. Forty high-school students may 
be barred from participation in extracurricular 
activities because of membership in secret societies. 
The organizations have been termed detrimental to 
scholarship, impossible of supervision, and condu- 
cive to reckless spending and the establishment of 
false standards. 

—Jacksonville, Ill. The school board has _ re- 
organized its standing committees, with the ap- 
pointment of nine committees to take the place of 
three. 

—Springfield, Mo. The school board recently re- 
fused to adopt the twelve-month plan of paying 
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What Kind of a School ? 


Study these questions and 
then decide 


American Portable schools have met a widespread acceptance 
because they answer, with attractiveness and long service, 
such questions as superintendents and school boards ask. 
The new parapet wall models have overcome the objection to 
the “temporary” appearance of the old type of portable. They 
are warm in winter and cool in summer; are light and well 
ventilated—comfortable always. The rapidly-growing com- 


munity needs this splendid type of school. 


Quick deliveries—no delays 


Write for catalog and further information 


AMERICAN 


PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORPORATION 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 


H. R. SHEPHERD 
1218 First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
SALES INCORPORATED 
Easton, Penna. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Richmond, Va.; Charleston, W. Va. 


teachers for the reason that it would make the 
bookkeeping complicated and would be unsatisfac- 
tory in other ways. The board voted to cooperate 
with the parent-teacher association and with the 
county health department in the examination of 
school children for physical defects. 

—Saginaw, Mich. The-school board has directed 
that the principal of the high school proceed with 
the enforcement of the law against fraternities. 
The action followed a report showing that numer- 
ous violations of the school law against fraterni- 
ties had been committed. 


—lIron River, Mich. The board of education, on 
April 10, voted not to contest the legal points 
raised by Attorney A. J. Waffen, who recently ob- 
tained a temporary injunction restraining the board 
from transacting business in secret meetings. exe- 
cuting contracts with teachers, and giving effect to 
contracts entered into with Supt. C. A. Pfeiffer. 
Proceedings had been instituted by the local tax- 
payers’ association alleging that the board mem- 
hers had unlawfully paid salaries to themselves and 
the expenses gf Supt. Pfeiffer in attending the 
national convention in Boston. 

The contract of Mr. Pfeiffer for next year was 
revoted and the salary was fixed at $4.500 a year. 
A stipulation provides that Mr. Pfeiffer must pay 
his own expenses in attending conventions. 

—The municipal government at Reading, Pa., 
has purchased the old boys’ high-school building 
and will remodel it for use as a city hall. The 
school board has decided to use the proceeds of 
the sale of the building for the erection of a 34- 
room grade school in the northeastern section of 
the city. 

The sale of the school building has solved a 
problem of the city authorities. A few years ago, 
a bond issue was voted for a city-hall building but 
the amount provided was found insufficient for the 
purpose. The new administration which went into 
office on January 1, solved the problem to the 
satisfaction of the voters. The city will now have 
greatly improved facilities for its administrative 
officers, and the school district a new school of 
which the city may be proud. The school authori- 
ties realized $500,000 from the sale of the building, 
and the city authorities used the balance of 
$240,000 remaining from the bond issue for the 
remodeling operations. 


THE ACME COMPANY 
19-21 West Third St. 
Cincinnati, O. 


HENRY WIGGS 
1649 Nostrand Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ww. I. JOHNSON 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1415 Chestnut St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
Painesville, O. 


* T. R. WOODBURN CO. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 





—The schoolhouse custodian has presented a 
recommendation to the school board of Boston, 
calling for an extra compensation for custodians 
of intermediate schools, the yards or gymnasiums 
of which are used for athletic purposes. It is pro- 
vided that the rate of compensation shall be $1 
for each day on which the yard or gymnasium is 
in use between 5:00 and 6:00 p.m. 

—Everett, Mass. The common council recently 
refused to pass an order of the president of the 
hoard of aldermen for an appropriation of $100,000 
for a high-school stadium. 

—A new school building was occupied at North 
Baltimore, Ohio, during the school year 1927-28. 
The building was erected at a cost of approximately 
$286,000, of which $16,500 was expended for furni- 
ture and equipment. The architects were Messrs. 
Walker & Norwick, Dayton, Ohio. 

Bellevue, Ohio. A new school of 54 rooms was 
occupied on September 1. The building was com- 
pleted at a cost of approximately $350,000. 

‘Lockland, Ohio. A nine-room addition to th: 
high school has been erected. 

—The four thousandth school to be erected in the 
Southern States by the Rosenwald Fund has been 
dedicated at Method, N. C., with Mr. Julius 
wald as a spectator. 


tosen- 


The board of estimate and apportionment of 
New York City has recently approved an appro- 
priation of corporate stock of $41,375,000 for school- 
building purposes during the year 1928. The board 
of education has issued an order directing the 
building department to proceed with plans and 
specifications for projects included in the program. 

The 1928 building program includes six high- 
school projects and 28 elementary-school structures, 

The 1927 program calls for three high schools, 
eight elementary schools, and three additions to 
existing structures. 

— The Lincoln elementary school at Ardmore, 
Okla., has been razed and preparations have been 
begun for the erection of a new school to take its 
place. 

—A large audience attended the dedication of the 
$92,000 Tuscarawas-Warwick Township High School 
at the village of Tuscarawas near New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio. 8S. A. Harbourt of Kent State Normal 
College delivered the address. 
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No, 114—Steel Desk and Chair with 
- Lifting Lid Top 








MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


specify ‘‘American” 






















No. 101—Tubular Steel Combi- 
nation Desk 






Figures tell the story of “American” suprem- 
acy. A buyer preference so marked that 
55% of the Nation’s school seats are A.S. C. 
built. A craftsmanship, quality and hygienic 
perfection . . . so outstanding that more 
than 5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old institu- 
tion. Beyond this is a service that school 
men have made necessary . . . and the 
A.S. C. organization possible. 53 distribu- 

tors strategically located to insure 48-hour on bo oe ee 
delivery of your order—and a stock of 15 ; 
master models with nearly 200 variations 

in style, size and design to meet every need. 


America 

_ erican 
“The Factory is in Michigan, 4 O m 
But the Service is Local to you.” 


Oe 14 East Jackson 
® CHICAGO, 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 


| No. 174—Adjustable Universal 
| Tablet Arm Chair 


Service 
For years the “American” Organiza- 
tion has maintained a special re- 
gearch department serving school 
people confronted with seating prob- 
lems. Seating layouts —recommen- 
dations for maximum seating effi- 
ciency — counsel on school room 
hygiene and practice may be had 
— writing this department. 
ae “American” service and 
aves salting 
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Sf these desks cost a cost a ttle more 4itile more in the beginning, that is only 
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No. 162—Steel Chair Desk 





“= fe ’ “A 
6 — No. 135—Adjustable Universal 


Popular Models . 


No. 114— Steel Desk and Chair with Lifting 
Lid Top—lIdeal for high schools. Noiseless 
swivel seat. Adjustable. Hygienically correct. 
Lifting lid optional. 
No. 104—Steel Adjustable Pedestal Desk and 
Chair— Adjustable, hygienically correct. Espe- 
An A. 8. C. Installation cially adaptable for grade and high schools where 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida space shortage requires maximum capacity. 
Edwards & Sayward, Architects 
No. 174— Adjustable Universal Tablet Arm 


Chair— Movable, adjustable, hygienically cor- we / 
rect, with swivel chair. Popular in high schools ad i S t 1 | 


where movability is required. 


e No. 101—Tubular Steel Combination Desk— ee Seating 5 
S Anold favorite with school men. Silent,smooth aS Booklets + 
aA ] acting, strong hinge. Economical, sturdy and I a sini te 





attractive. Nearly five million in daily use. «the ane tat tale UF ail 5 
No. 162—Steel Chair Deskh—Desk top adjust- -Two handy guides to the newest 


able and properly sloped. Seat and back so | | and best in school seating. Free 
px i MY y constructed as to be conducive to correct pos- a eed principale — iy 


28 
3 
oat 
= 


ture. Furnished with or without book space. +: 


% 2 







No. 135— Adjustable Universal with High 
Boulevard School Top — Movable, adjustable, with swivel 


chair. Built to conform with hygienic 


ILLINOIS principles. Extensively used in high 


schools. Furnished with box if desired. 


ce 


wd 
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because they have been built to cost far less in the end ~ 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
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for 


Schools 


PARTITION 


BUILOERS 


For this 


Immense Outdoor Pool 






OR the new Woodland Hills Bath House in 
F Cleveland—possessing one of the largest munici- 
pal pools in the world—Sanymetal Dressing Room 
Partitions were naturally chosen, as representing the 


last word in sanitation, durability, and economy. 


These same features make Sanymetal Partitions a wise 
investment for your school dressing rooms, offices, or 
toilet rooms. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1703 Urbana Road - Cleveland, O. 


Toiletand 
Shower 


PARTITIONS 











Selecting Playground Workers 


The increasing number of school playgrounds 
used for vacation play purposes, for Saturday play, 
and for play outside of school hours on school days, 
has made necessary -the employment of trained 
workers to direct these playgrounds. The problem 
of choosing men and women fitted from the stand- 
point of personality, age, and training has been 
handled in a rather haphazard manner in most 
cities. Superintendents and school boards have 
sometimes contented themselves with employing 
athletically inclined young men or vigorous young 
women, without regard to their other qualifica- 
tions. The results sometimes have been disastrous, 
and it is becoming clearer as time goes on that defi- 
nite qualifications of training and personality are 
as important in this field as they are in the field 
of teaching. 

The city of Cleveland since 1924 has .been de- 
veloping an outline of a method of employing play- 
ground workers, and the results of this study have 
been presented rather interestingly by Mr. Floyd 
Rowe, at a recent meeting of the Recreation Con- 
gress. Mr. Rowe writes in part, as follows: 


The Cleveland Plan 

In selecting the factors that go with successful 
playground instructors, it was the purpose of the 
department to increase the probability of picking 
people who will succeed in playground work. The 
study has been limited entirely to objective factors 
and those can be measured with a fair degree of 
reliability. No claim is made that the factors that 
have been laid down are the causes of success. If 
a certain measurable trait has varied the success 
a person has made in playground work, it makes 
little difference whether the trait caused success 
or not. As long as it helps in picking out the 
persons who will succeed in playground work, it 
fulfills the purpose. 


Factors Considered 

I. Physical factors. (a) Age. (b) Weight. 
(c) Height. 

II. Schooling. (a) Number of years above high 
school. (b) Semester hours in physical education, 
sewing, weaving, singing, sandplay, folk dancing, 
dramatics, story-telling, coaching, gymnasium work. 
(c) Boxing, woodwork, fraternity teams, number 
of years on each. (d) Varsity, class or fraternity 


teams, number of years on each. (e) High-school 
teams. 

III. Intellectual factors. (a) Seore on the 
Terman group test of mental ability, examination 
grades. (b) Practice teaching grades. 

IV. Experience. (a) Months of playground 
work with the board. (b) Other months of teach- 
ing. (c) Months of coaching. (d) Months of 
settlement and boys’ or girls’ club work. 

V. Opinion of the Leaders on (a) Following 
program more closely, changing the program. (b) 
More freedom in leaving the grounds. (c) Hardest 
and easiest things to do. (d) Things the leaders 
know the most and the least about. (e) Things 
the leaders and children are most, and least in- 
terested in. (f) Compensation for extra time. (9) 
Interests of leaders and children in handwork. 
(h) Value of games of low organization, place of 
baseball. (7) Girls’ interest in athletics. (j) At- 
titude toward supervision. (k) Teaching of sports- 
manship. 


Summary of Results and Recommendations 
I. Specific Recommendations 
Schooling. 1. Each year of school above high 
school should count heavily in favor of an appli- 

cant. 

Age. 2. People under 20 should rank above the 
average of the group in other traits in order to be 
considered. 

Intelligence. 3. People who make a high score 
on the intelligence test should be given the prefer- 
ence. 

Age and Intelligence. 4. People under 20 
and making less than 150 on the Terman group test 
(or equivalent on a self-administering test) should 
not be employed. 

Experience. 5. Previous experience in _ play- 
ground work should count very definitely in an 
applicant’s favor. 

Marks. 6. Those who receive above the average 
mark in the playground course and the practice 
teaching should be given a decided preference over 
those who made poorer marks, but not over the 
better applicants who have not had the course. 

Course 7. Women who have had the physical- 
education courses in college should be given prefer- 
ence over those who have had other courses. 


Teaching. 8. Women who have had teaching 
experience should be given preference over those 
who have not. 

Gymnasium. 9. Men who have had gymnasium 
work should be given the preference. 

Boxing. 10. Men who have had boxing should 
be given preference. 

Teams. 11. Those who have played on the 
largest number of teams the greatest number of 
years should be given the preference. 

Handwork. 12. Small-children leaders who have 
had weaving, paper work, and other handwork 
should be given a slight preference. 

Sandplay. 13. Smali-children leaders who have 
had sandplay should be given a slight preference. 

Story-telling. 14. Small-children leaders who 
have had story-telling should be given a_ slight 
preference. 

Height-Weight. 15. Height and weight should 
count very slightly in favor of the applicant. 

Composite. Until a more complete scale is 
worked out, a composite of age, intelligence, years 
of schooling above the high school, experience in 
playground work, and semester hours in physical 
education could be used. Those near or above the 
average of the group of applicants in each of these 
factors should he reasonably sure of success. The 
few cases that fail will probably be caused by the 
attitude of the person. 


II. General Recommendations 

Employment Scale. 1. An employment scale 
should be built up assigning a numerical value 
to each of a list of factors that is found to go 
with success. 

Examination. 2. An examination should be con- 
structed (for the playground course) that would 
test the applicant’s knowledge of how to handle 
typical playground situations. 

Rating Scale. 3. For measuring the efficiency 
of the playground leader an objective rating scale 
should be constructed. Values should be assigned 
for each of the things they are supposed to do 
according to its value. The leaders should be rated 
according to the efficiency with which they fulfill 
each point on the scale. 

Attitude. 4. A test should be worked out to 
indicate the attitude of the applicant toward typi- 
cal playground problems. It was found that: 


(Concluded on Page 102) 
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How Berloy 


Preference 





Berloy Wardrobe 


Cabinet No. 8561 Single Tier Standard 


Louvre Berloy Locker 


If you will have to provide for increased locker facili- 
ties this summer— 


If all makes of lockers look alike— 


If you want helpful suggestions on arrangement, the 
type to buy, size, number and best method of installa- 
tion— 

If you want to know what your dollars are buying in 
future utility— 


If you want the answer to all of these questions or 
“How Berloy Steel Equipment Justifies Its Prefer- 
ence,’ mail the coupon to our nearest Branch. 


See the Berloy locker. Try it, test it, any way you will, 
and you will specify Berloy. 


Equipment Justifies Its 






nti 





Storage Cabinet 
2-Door No. 8560 





Berloy Desk Cabinet 
No. 8360 


The Berger Manufacturing Company 


CANTON 





BRANCHES @) 


Albany Jacksonville Pittsburgh 


Atlanta Kansas City Roanoke | B E R LO ¥ 
SP RETR eR 5 ta 


Rochester 


Boston Long Island City 
Chicago Los Angeles 


Cincinnati Milwaukee San Antonio 

Columbus Minneapolis San Francisco by i E E. L 

Dallas Montreal Seattle 

Detroit Newark, N. J. , E U ip M Ee fy T 
Houston New York St. Louis | 

Indianapelis Philadelphia Toronto & oO Fe 

EXPORT DEPT., 516 W. 25th St., New York City 


cesta SCHOOLS 











OHIO 


BERGER MFG. CO., CANTON, O. 


Please send literature on Berloy Lockers and Steel 
Accessory Equipment. We are at this time inter- 
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Topeka, Kansas, Standardizes 


on Miller Wardrobes 


Capital of the State of Kansas, and famed throughout 
the nation for its excellent public school system, Topeka 
has added to the efficiency of its school buildings by 
standardizing on Miller Wardrobe equipment. Mr. 
Williamson’s letter indicates the school board’s prefer- 


ov cnet 


> 
gn0o?® 


ence for Miller Wardrobes over any other type of 
spe ¥ wardrobe or cloak room. 


Miller School Wardrobes enable school boards to build “‘more 
building for less money’’ than when cloak rooms are used. They 


reduce heating expense; permit perfect ventilation of class roomsand 
corridors; insure security from petty pilfering; and afford maximum 
discipline in assembling and dismissing classes. Ask for a copy of our 
Catalog W-6 showing typical installations in schools throughout the nation. 


RANDOLPH SCHOOL, TOPEKA 
Thos. W. Williamson & Co., Architects 


(Concluded from Page 100) 


The correlation of age with success is ——~:——.47 
A composite of age and intelligence 

WIG SUCCEBE 18... cc cciseccicces SF 
A composite of age, intelligence, years 

of schooling with success is....... —— :——..62 
A composite of age, intelligence, years 

of schooling, hours of physical edu- 

cation with success is............ 

With these facts in hand the following rough 
rating scale was developed and candidates for posi- 
tions on the 1925 summer playgrounds were 
selected by means of it. 


:——.65 





Rating Scale 
> o>, 


BON, Se :66889 45a 20 21 22 23 24 25 
WED S5..0:446064%4 6 8 10 12 14 16 
Terman group— 

WE. 664600004 606% 150 160 170 180 190 200 

ye ee 1 3 5 7 9 11 
Years beyond 

High School..... 2 2, 3 By, 4 5 
i 8 135 18 25 28 33 


Semester hours— 
Physical Ed. 


MUUIOCES ciccesss 2 6 10 14 18 22 
ee 5 8 11 14 17 20 
Months 

Experience ..... 2 4 6 8 10 12 
WOE his db tb cesees 5 8 11 14 17 20 


Minimum points, 25. Maximum points, 100. 


Applicants for the 1925 playgrounds were also 
studied for type—whether wiry, nervous, bony, 
muscular, or adipose indolent. 

There did not seem to be any value in this, be- 
cause there probably is a natural selection made 
by the applicants themselves. In all probability, 
those persons who would want to work on play- 
grounds all came in the second classification, which 
really covers most of our workers. 

The shape and size of hands were also considered, 
but without securing positive correlations. There 
are no great ball players with small hands. This 
was true with shape of hands and size of feet. 

The Downey will-temperament tests were used, 
and a negative correlation was found to exist be- 
tween the total score and success, either as a group 
or as differentiated by sex. There was a sufficiently 
large correlation between success and six of the 
thirteen portions of the test, when applied to women 
instructors to cause us to decide to continue the 
study with the Downey tests another year. Posi- 
tive correlations, small but significant, were found 
to exist between success and simple cancellation 
tests. 





K-M SUPPLY CoO. 


Mfrs. of Miller School Wardrobes 
123 West Eighth Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Probably the most fruitful field yet unexplored 
is that of the correlation of success and games- 
knowlege tests. This year’s leaders are being chosen 
with a games-knowledge test as a part of the ex- 
amination for candidates. 


BUILDING NEWS 

—Wellington, Kans. A high school will be 
erected at a cost of $285,000. The building will 
be completed ready for occupancy in a year’s time. 

—Great Falls, Mont. A high school will be 
erected at a cost of $1,000,000. It is expected the 
building will be ready for use in September, 1929. 

—Contracts have been awarded for the first unit 
of the junior-senior high school at Wauwatosa, Wis. 
The new unit will have 18 classrooms, in addition 
to art, manual-training, and sewing rooms. The 
complete school will have a large auditorium and 
gymnasium, and will house 1,600 students. 

—The New York City board of education has 
approved a school-building program which is ex- 
pected to reduce to a low figure, if not eradicate, 


all part-time attendance in the schools by the end 
of next year. The board has set aside $41,445,000 
in corporate stock to meet the program. Of this 
sum, $32,845,000 is for the 1928 program, and $8,- 
600,000 for schools planned in 1927, but not yet 
started. The 1928 program calls for 28 new ele- 
mentary schools, 6 high schools, and a continuation 
school, the latter to cost $730,000. In addition to 
these, an allowance of $500,000 has been made for 
additions to two high schools. The new program 
is expected to overcome all part-time schedules by 
the end of 1929, when all of the schools will have 
been completed. 


—Newark, N. J. The board of estimate has ap- 
proved the school budget amounting to $9,780,000. 
The budget represents a reduction of $278,389 from 
the original estimates of the board of education. 
Last year’s budget was $9,493,053, or $565,336 less 
than this year’s figure. 

Caldwell, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a budget calling for an expenditure of $246,340, or 
an increase of $6,160 over last year. 








CLAY GRADE SCHOOL, TOPEKA, KANS. 
T. W. Williamson & .Co., Architects, Topeka, Kans. 
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seen schools 


in these cities 
are International- 


equipped 


Berkeley, Cal. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Denver, Col. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D 
Miami, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Boise, Idaho 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gary, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Leavenworth, Kans. 
Louisville, Ky. . 
New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. _ 
Detroit, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. 
Newark, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Akron, O. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Dayton, O. 
Toledo, O. 
Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Columbia, S. C 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Richmond, Va. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ketchikan, Alaska 
London, Ont., Can. 
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N 1924 the International Time 

Recording Company brought out its 
first hourly, self-regulating, electric time 
system. Adapted as it was at first only 
to direct current design, storage batteries 
were employed wherever alternating 
current supply was furnished. 


In spite of the added maintenance im- 
posed on it by the use of batteries, this 
system found such outstanding favor 
among leading engineers, architects and 
executives of the country, that the list 
of present users of International Self- 
Regulating Systems covers every type 
of institution and enterprise—educa- 











LATING: 





tional, industrial and commercial. In 
every case it has justified the claims 
we have made for it and has proven its 
worth by the test of time. 


To-day, through the fortunate and 
ingenious development of the dry-plate 
rectifying unit, this wonderful time 
system, ina further improved form, may 
now be operated from either. direct or 
alternating current supply—and with its 
introduction, International crosses the 
last threshold of progressive accom- ” 
plishment to the perfect electric time 
system ! 


Write for our new booklet ‘‘ Some Pertinent 
Facts about Electric Time Systems.”’ 


Toronto, Ont., Can. 


International Time Recording Co. Division 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
—and in thousands 
of other cities, 
towns and villages |} 


GENERAL OFFICES 


50 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Sales and Service 
Stations in All the Principal 
Cities of the World 
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EXPERTS 


In this brown’ covered — book, 
“Schools,” school building experts 
will take your school problems in 
hand. They will show you a new 
way to house your pupils. 

Big, well lighted class rooms can be 
provided for your school district at 
far less than the usual cost. 





Photographs, plans, facts, figures 
all these are contained in this six- 
teen-page book. 


“Schools” costs you nothing. It ob- 
ligates you in no way. Send for it 
today. (We suggest you drop a 
card right now, while the matter is 
on your mind.) 


Circle A Products Corporation 
600 S. 25th St. Newcastle, Ind. 








TELL 


How little” 
per pupil it 
costs for 
new, bright, 
airy class- 
rooms 








CHOOL OFFICIALS _2 


DECCAN GOs 


—George J. Ryan was reelected president of the 
New York City board of education and M. Samuel 





Stern was reelected vice-president. Mr. Ryan has 
been president since 1922. In tenure of service in 
that office he has served longer than anyone except 
Egerton L. Winthrop, who served from 1906 to 1913. 

—-Edward J. Walsh was reelected memver of the 
consolidated board of education of Peekskill, N. Y. 
William T. Horton is the new member. The seven 
trustees who make up the present board for the 
five districts of Peekskill are: President Charles E. 
Doyle, James D. Burt, Ernest W. Hawkins, Dr. 
Leon W. Helms, Melvin R. Horton, A. W. A. 
Stevens, and Edward J. Walsh. 

—Mr. J. J. Schumacher of Beaver Dam, Wis., 
has refused reelection as a member of the board 
of education after the completion of a long period 
of service. Mr. Elmore Beule has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Schumacher. Mr. Albert Hulter and 
Mr. Lester Thomas have been reelected as members 
of the board. 

—Mr. William Galewski of Winona, Minn., has 
been reelected president of the board of education 
for another year. Mr. Galewski succeeds Mr. 
William Hall. 

—Mr. R. H. Edwards, a member of the board of 
education at Ottumwa, Iowa, died at his home fol- 
lowing an attack of influenza. 

—Mr. George Pickering has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Richmond, Mo. 

—Mrs. Walter E. Kaser, a member of the school 
board of East Las Vegas, N. Mex., for the last 
seven years died at her home following a brief ill- 
ness of meningitis. A resolution of sympathy, 
adopted by the board, was sent to the family of 
Mrs. Kaser. 

—Mr. E. H. McKelfresh of St. Francisville, IIl., 
has been reelected president of the school board. 


—Mr. C. B. Coleman has been elected president 
of the school board at Canton, III. 

—Mr. Fred Bonville has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the school board at Madison, Ill. 

—Mrs. C. D. Ross has been reelected as _ presi- 
dent of the school board at Guilford, Me. 

—Mr. Frank Avery has been reelected as _presi- 
dent of the school board at Elmhurst, IIl. 

—Mr. Albert W. Boyden has been reelected as 
president of the school board at Sheffield, Ill. Mr. 
W. L. Howard was reelected as secretary. 

—Mr. A. M. Price has been reelected as _ presi- 
dent of the school board at Elgin, Ill. 

—Mr. Charles E. Lang has been reelected as 
president of the grammar-school board at Park 
Ridge, Ill. 

—Dr. O. V. Lawrence has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board of Brownsville, Tex., to 
succeed §. C. Tucker. 

—Rev. James F. McNamee has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board of Helena, Mont., to suc- 
ceed John G. Brown. Mr. T. C. Patrick, who was 
reelected clerk of the board, was placed in charge 
of buildings and grounds. 

—Mr. George Davidson has been elected secre- 
tary of the school board at Bayliss, Il. 

—Mr. Tony Weitzel has been elected as secre- 
tary of the board at Taylorville, Ill. 

—Dr. R. 8. Runyon has been elected president 
of the school board at Carthage, Ill. 

—-Mr. F. 8. Smith has been elected as secretary 
of the school board at Barrington, IIl. 

—Mr. Eugene Jackson has been elected secre- 
tary of the school board at Galveston, Tex. Mr. 
Jackson succeeds Edwin Bruce, who resigned after 
a service of 27 years. 

—Mr. W. F. MacGregor has been reelected as 
president of the school board at Racine, Wis. 

—Mr. J. F. Magee has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the school board at Manitowoc, Wis. 

—Dr. R. L. Campbell was elected president of the 
board of education of East St. Louis, Ill. W. W. 
Hinterberger was chosen to succeed Milo R. Clana- 
han. Members elected to serve for four years were 
Dr. John T. Murphy, Edwin G. Barmann, Noel 
Spannagel and Herbert W. Giessing. 

—Edwin C. Meservey was elected president of the 
board of education of Kansas City, Mo. The Kansas 
City Journal says: “He has been deeply interested 
in education and brings to the presidency of the 
school board the qualification of fitness, as weli 





as the confidence of the community.” 

—Mr. Clyde Neely, of Charlotte, N. C., has been 
appointed as bookkeeper of the local board of edu- 
cation, to sueceed Miss Emma Cheek. 

—Mr. H. O. Preston has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the board of education at Port Arthur, Tex. 

—Mr. George Miller has been elected president 
of the school board of Ridgefield. N. J.. to sueceed 
Dr. Hawling. Dr. Hawling, William Wilkinson, 
and H. S. Chapman took their seats as members 
of the board. 

—Mr. W. H. Kimes has been elected president 
of the school board at Cameron, Mo. 

—Mr. Edwin C. Meservey has been elected presi- 
dent of the board at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. B. B. 
Smith was elected vice-president. 

—Mrs. Susie Kolkmeyer has been elected presi- 
dent of the board at Jefferson City, Mo. Mrs. 
Kolkmeyer has completed her first year as a board 
member. 

—Mr. F. L. Mayes has been elected president of 
the board at Warrensburg, Mo., to succeed E. E. 
Burehfield. Mr. I. J. Fisher was reelected as vice- 
president. 

—Mr. C. W. G. Bailey has been elected president 
of the board at Rutherford, N. J. Mr. Bailey sue- 
ceeds Mrs. Eleanor B. Speer. 

—Mr. F. L. Hallin has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the school board at Kewanee, Ill. Mr. 
Rowland Hill and Mr. B. O. Ball were elected as 
members. 

—Mr. L. W. Powell, president of the school board 
of Kenosha, Wis., has been elected president of the 
Wisconsin School Board Association. 

—Mr. Albert Tymeson has been elected president 
of the school board at Storm Lake, Iowa, for the 
school year 1928-29. 

—Mr. W. A. Irwin has been elected president of 
the school board of Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

—Mr. Harold Osborne has been elected clerk of 
the board at Paterson, N. J., to succeed Peter 
Halsted. Mr. George H. Harris has been elected 
president, to succeed Ferdinand Walder. 

—The board of education at Iron River, Mich., 
defends executive sessions. Dr. Tyler, one of the 
members, has announced that it will be the policy 
of the board to hold its meetings behind closed 
doors and that the records will be open to the press 
and the public. He defends the position by hold- 
ing that this procedure is entirely legal and will 
eliminate wild press stories. 
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Just another 
eary, wasted footstep. 
Only one of hundreds left 
sn the school building today 
by a tired faculty. And no small 
wonder that they’re tired either. 
The distances they have to cover! The 
walking they do from room to room, the 
running up and down. the stairs! And all 


so needlessly! .---+°**° °° 3° 


Phones could put a stop 
and wasted time. Inter-Phones are doing just 


that in lots of schools—in schools where prin- 
cipal and faculty get information and speak to 
one another from their own desks —where 
they talk over the Inter-Phone—where they 
don’t walk needlessly .. School boards might 
well consider the case against me— it’s a 
case that covers every other wasted footstep 


as well. It’s a case, by the way, that’s been 


very well handled by specialists from 


Graybar, distributors of Inter-Phones 




































































wasted footsteps like 
t nothing 


in the 





longer, or is cheaper 


equipment, 





F all wasted f 
ootsteps could confess their gui 
’ . cd ss their guilt, you’ 
very soon eliminate th i . guilt, you d fromendless walki 
aol em in your schoo ee ess walking toand fro . rhe i r 
to save the faculty’s time and strength pono: want —_ There’s a Graybar a do. 
—- — steps. You’d want to make your ed in tak- will be glad to confer with School aie meee 
ool more restful, more modern, more effi- diatieidlaiusl 


cient for everybody concerned. Cjrav ee | ain . 
| raybaR / 


The loud speaker of a 
Western Electric Pub- | 
lic Address System. 
This System permits 
the reproduction of 
music or speech in 


Let us tell you how Graybar Inter- 


Phones ‘ae 3 , 
are doing just these things in formerly Western Electri 
cfric 





other schools h 
. .. how they are speed 
¢ ea- 
In - "i I 
a room-to-room and floor-to-floor nte . Phones | neo : 
room | any rooms simulta- | 
. n... howtheyare doing Left . an 8 n= 
away with the confu ‘ 4 _ ,anInter-Phone. Easy to install and cchools is obvi 
on : ’ : scnoc i Lf F — 
sian hee oanaine : —— " = product, backed - proven! ~ 
y 59 years of electrical experience. 


OFFICES IN 66 PR 
INCIPAL CITIES 
2S: EX 
ECUTIVE OFFICES, GRAYBAR]JBUILDING, LEXINGTON AV 
° E., AND 43RD ST., NEW 
|. NEW YORK 
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A recent letter from John M. Roush, 
township trustee at Huntington, Ind., 
states: “We have purchased seven more 
school buses and six of them have been 
Grahams.” Fleet is shown above. 


“.... more value for the money 


than any other truck or bus of 
our experience,” says a letter 
from the Brotherhood of Ameri- 
can Yeomen, Des Moines, la. 


ECONOMY IS ESSENTIAL— 
IN LARGE SCHOOLS OR SMALL 


Whether you are responsible for _ consideration . . . They are built 

iia the transportation of a few chil complete, chassis and body— 

Graham Brothers School dren or a few hundred children, safe, comfortable, fine-looking . . . 
uses are Dulit, Complete 

uae dee io Graham Brothers School Buses Operating and maintenance costs 


children, at prices from 


$1550 up, f.0.b. Detroit. merit your careful inspection and are low—surprisingly low. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
SCHOOL BUSES 


BUILT BY MOTOR COACH DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, INC. 
SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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A Tile Floor That is 


Non-Slip— Wet or Dry 


often result from falls on the slippery 


Serious injuries 


edge of a pool or in shower baths and lavatories. To 


minimize accidents in such places 
suitable. 
combination with vitreous mosaics it gives a floor that is 


Mosaic Tile is especially 


non-slip—wet or dry. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ceramic 
alone or in 


Alundum 
Used 


NORTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads 


is Pveteee ree ter 
















—Charles A. Lee, state superintendent of schools 
for Missouri has withdrawn from the race for the 


democratic nomination for the governorship. The 
Jefferson City News says: “Mr. Lee would have 
made, unquestionably, an able and capable governor, 
but the path had in it obstacles concerning both 
the success of the democracy and the advancement 
of the things in which Mr. Lee most devoutly be- 
lieves. Therefore, wisely, he has concluded upon 
another course, and he is entitled to much credit 
for the spirit that animated that course.” 

—Oliver N. Akin, former superintendent of Creek 
county, Okla., was indicted by the grand jury on 
charges of receiving a bribe and issuing illegal 
teachers’ certificates. Irregularities were discovered 
about two months ago when Akin resigned and C. 
C. Patton was appointed to succeed him. 


—The board of education of South Bend, Ind., 
elected W. W. Borden superintendent for a fourth 
term. The South Bend Tribune commends the high 
character of the members, Samuel B. Pettingill, Dr. 
Richard B. Dugdale and Frank Mayr, Jr., and 
says: “With a superintendent like Mr. Borden at 
the helm, a board of this type can continue to ren- 
der highly efficient service despite rapidly increas- 
ing demands on its energies.” 

—Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer of Houston, Tex., has 
been unanimously reelected for another term of two 
years. Supt. Oberholtzer has completed four years 
of a most progressive administration, which has 
heen distinctly marked by professional tone. During 
his incumbency, he has had the support of a board 
of education whose membership is unusually dis- 
tinguished in point of experience and ability. 

—Dr. David A. Anderson, formerly president of 
the teachers’ college at Kent, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed as president of the state teachers’ college 
at Aberdeen, S. Dak., to succeed Dr. Harold W. 


Foght. Dr. Anderson holds a number of academic 
degrees given by the University of Iowa. He was 
head of the department of education and psychology 
at Penn State College for nearly ten years. 

Supt. C. O. Smith has been reelected as head 
of the Beloit, Kans., schools. 

-—Supt. 8S. B. Tobey of Wausau, 
honored by the school faculty and citizens of the 
community. A life-size portrait was presented to 
the city as an expression of the esteem in which 
he is generally held. Supt. Tobey is one of the 
oldest schoolmen in service in Wisconsin. 

—Supt. J. E. Hansen, of Westby, Wis., has ae. 
cepted a position with the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division at Madison. He will serve as 
assistant chief of the new bureau of visual edu- 
cation. 

—Supt. W. W. Borden of South Bend, Ind., who 
was recently reelected for a new three-year term, 
has completed nine years of service in South Bend. 
During his incumbency, an extensive building pro- 
gram was carried out, a new plan of school or- 
ganization was adopted, and the platoon system 
was put into operation. Mr. Borden is a graduate 
of Ohio University and holds a master’s degree 
from Columbia University. 

—Mr. J. O. Engleman has been appointed to 
succeed Dr. David A. Anderson as president of the 
state teachers’ college at Kent, Ohio. Mr. Engle- 
man, who was formerly superintendent of schools 
at Terre Haute, Ind., has been connected with the 
college of education of the University of Ohio for 
the past year. 

—Dr. Thomas E. Finegan and Dr. Francis B. 
Haas, former superintendents of public instruction 
in Pennsylvania, are the recipients of distinguished 
service medals awarded by the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. The medals were awarded 
for conspicuous service and outstanding work in 
education in the state. 


—Supt. H. E. Chandler of Junction City, Kans., 
has announced his resignation, to take effect on 
August 1. Mr. Chandler will become head of the 
appointment bureau of the school of education at 
Kansas University. 

—Supt. F. G. Pickell of Montclair, N. J 
his salary increased to $10,500 
$12,000 for 1929-30. 

—Mr. Charles M. Eaton will retire at the end 
of the present calendar year as superintendent of 


Wis., has been 


. has had 
for 1928-29, and 


schools at Weston, Mass. Mr. Eaton has completed 
32 years of service in the Weston schools. 

—Mr. James C. Boudreau, formerly director of 
art instruction at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed director of the school of fine and applied 
arts at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., to succeed 
Prof. Walter Scott Perry, who retires after 41 
years of service. 

—Mr. Clarence E. Toole of Lehighton, Pa., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pottsville, 
at a salary of $6,000 per annum. Mr. Toole suc- 
ceeds Mr. G. Harold Weiss, who has become head 
of the schools at Chester. 

—Mr. Warren P. Norton, supervising principal 
of Sharpsville, Pa., has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Meadville. 

—Pres. A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is a member of the committee appointed 
by Mayor Nichols to make a survey of the Boston 
school system. 

—Mr. S. W. Tuohy has been reelected superin- 
tendent of schools at Morenci, Mich. 

—Mr. Almon Vedder of Owosso, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Rockford. 

—Mr. W. I. Wilson has been reelected as superin- 
tendent of the Washington and Lincoln schools at 
Fast Alton, Ill. : 

—Mr. H. B. Gibbs of Harrison, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Portland. 

—Mr. L. W. Olmstead has resigned from the 
superintendency at Hayfield, Iowa. 

—Mr. A. S. Johnston has been reelected as super- 
intendent of the Irving district schools at Irving, 
Texas. 

—Mr. C. E. Cone of Oakesdale, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ephrata. 

—Dr. Richard Aspinwall, on April 20, was in- 
augurated as president of The Western State Col- 
lege at Gunnison, to succeed J. C. Johnson. 


—Supt. H. N. Rohm has been reelected at Cam- 
bridge, Ill., for the coming year. 
—Mr. J. R. Coons of Ireton, Iowa, has _ been 


elected superintendent of schools at Riverton. 

—Supt. E. V. Heacock of Danbury, 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. R. R. Rowley of Louisiana, Mo., 

reelected for another year. 

—Mr. F. V. Wardman of Gettysburg, S. 
has been elected superintendent of 
Wolsey. 


Iowa, has 
has been 


Dak., 


schools at 
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What 
Constitutes a 
Modern School? 


Certainly not a school with rooms heated 


by individual stoves—or 


Equipped with wooden 
rooms—or 


benches in class- 


Provided with back-yard toilets— 


BUT A SCHOOL OF 
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Modern, Fire-proof Construction, with Modern Heating Plant, 
Classroom Desks, Sanitary Plumbing, and a 


Safe Wayne Steel Sectional Grandstand 
On Its Athletic Field 


Before You Close School 


For the Summer— 


Send For Catalog and Prices 


—Mr. L. H. Conway of Sewickley, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools for the next year. 

—Supt. I. H. Dulebohn of Ramsay, Mich., has 
been reelected head of the Bessemer township schools 
for a two-year term. 

—Supt. J. O. Shaw of Frederick, Okla., has been 
reelected for another year. Supt. Shaw has com- 
pleted fifteen years of service in the Frederick 
schools. During his administration, the high-school 
enrollment has increased from 120 to 400 students, 
the number in the senior class has grown from 15 
to 101, and a large high school has been erected. 
Mr. L. D. Mitchell of Haskell, Okla., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Holdenville. 
Mr. W. E. White has been elected superintendent, 
to succeed Mr. Mitchell. 

—Supt. J. A. Dungan of Lockland, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a three-year term, with an in- 
crease in salary. 

—Mr. O. S. Mauseth of Henderson, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Elbow 
Lake. 

—Mr. M. Alton Richards, formerly supervising 
principal of schools at Wilson, Pa., has relinquished 
his position because of ill health. Mr. Richards 
expects to resume some form of educational work 
after he has regained his former good health. Mr. 
Clarence FE. Furst of Collingswood, N. J., will suc- 
ceed Mr. Richards as supervising principal at 
Wilson. 

—Mr. D. H. Roberts, superintendent of the nor- 
mal training department at Ypsilanti, Mich., died 
at his home following a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. 
Roberts was a graduate of Amherst College and 
was at one time principal of the high school in 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Supt. F. O. Grounds of St. Clair, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. H. W. Treumner of Marlette, Mich., has 
been elected head of the school system at Flushing. 

—Mr. G. E. Cromwell, of Helena, Ark., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at West Helena. 

—Mr. J. H. Schmitt of Milford, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sac City. 

—State Supt. Charles A. Lee of Missouri has 
withdrawn his candidacy for the office of governor 
and has given his support to Mr. F. M. Wilson, 
one of the two remaining candidates for the office. 

—Mr. T. E. Vaughan has been reelected for the 
fourth time as superintendent of schools at Wells- 
ville, Mo. 








WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 
WAYNE, PA. 


Representatives in Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass.; 


Indianapolis; New York. 


—Mr. R. L. Hogue of Nutley, N. J. has been 
elected as supervising principal at Norwich, N. Y., 
to succeed Mr. D. E. Grove. 

—Dr. James O. Engleman, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of school administration at Ohio University, 
has been elected as president of the University, to 
succeed Dr. David A. Anderson. 

Dr. Engleman was superintendent of schools at 
Terre Haute, Ind., prior to coming to Ohio. At 
one time he was director of field service for the 
National Education Association. He has recently 
been connected with the state education department 
of Ohio as an inspector of high schools. 

—Mr. C. E. Furst of Collingswood, N. J., has 
been elected supervising principal of the Wilson 
Borough schools at Easton, Pa. 

—Supt. F. H. Warren of Fostoria, Ohio, has an- 
nounced that he will not be a candidate for reelec- 
tion for the next school year. 

—Supt. L. P. Holliday of Crystal Falls, Mich., 
has been reelected for the coming year. 

—Mr. J. L. Kraft of Caledonia, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Central Lake, 
te succeed R. F. Tyndall. 

—Mr. Fred Adolph of St. Clair, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Algonac. Mr. 
Adolph succeeds Mr. Elmer Keith, who has resigned. 

—Mr. W. R. Reed has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Milan, Tenn. 

—Mr. Edward A. Schimke of Arcadia, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pentwater. 

—Miss Frances Hopkins has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Ionia, Mich., to succeed H. 
L. Durfee. 

—Mr. Harold Steele will retire from the super- 
intendency at Saginaw, Mich., on July 1. 

—Mr. H. Britton Gibbs of Marion, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Portland. 
Mr. C. B. Hurd of Johannesburg, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Gaylor. 

—Mr. R. B. Baker of Ulby, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Farmington. 

—Supt. B. 8S. Moyle of Maquoketa, Iowa, has 
been reelected for the next school year. 

—Supt. L. A. Mahoney of Moline, Ill., has been 
reelected for the next school year. 

—Mr. O. S. Mauseth of Henderson, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Elbow 
Lake. 

—Mr. J. M. Miller of Rockwell, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Rockford. 








—Supt. H. M. Taylor of Shenandoah, Iowa, has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. P. L. Collier of Richmond, 
been reelected for the next school year. 

—Mr. B. R. Jones of Manning, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Spencer. 

—Mr. F. L. Cummings of St. Maries, Idaho, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Corvallis, 
Oreg. Mr. C. D. Brock, of Wallace, succeeds Mr. 
Cummings at St. Maries. 

—Mr. Chas. L. Jones has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Huntington Park, to succeed 
W. L. Stuckey. 

-—Mr. E. C. Remington of Williams, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Cleveland. 

—Supt. J. T. H. Bickley of Rosenberg, Tex., has 
been reelected for a seventh consecutive term. 

—Mr. N. G. Parks of Sewickley, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Waynesburg. 
to succeed R. M. Archbald. 

—Mr. T. G. Burns of Scranton, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Rockwell City. 

—Mr. A. B. Grimes of Maynard, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Monticello. 

—Supt. R. J. Condon of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 

heen appointed a member of the American Com- 
mittee of the New Education ‘Fellowship, with 
headquarters at London, England. 
Mr. W. H. Perry, superintendent of schools at 
Leominster, Mass., has been elected president of 
the Massachusetts Association of School Superin- 
tendents. 

—Mr. Milton C. Potter, superintendent of schools 
at Milwaukee, Wis., since 1914, has been unani- 
mously reelected. 

—Mr. W. F. Hall has been appointed state rural 
school supervisor of Arkansas, to succeed Mr. H. 
L. Turner who has gone to Peabody College. 

—Supt. C. E. Joiner of LeRoy, IIl., has been 
unanimously reelected for his tenth consecutive 
year, 

—Mr. J. P. Harris of Carrollton, Tex., has ae- 
cepted the principalship of the University Park 
School in the Highland Park District. Mr. J. W. 
Gunstream has been elected to succeed Mr. Harris 
at Carrollton. 

—Supt. Charles N. Shaver of Huntsville, Tex., 
has been reelected for a term of two years. 


—Supt. C. V. Goodman of Addison, Tex., has 
been reelected for another year. 


(Concluded on Page 110) 
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Are you 
Setting 
the light Oe Pe 


A proper classroom installation of KAYLINE RADIANT UNITS. 




















OUR light current is consumed according to the 
wattage size of your lamps and the length of time you burn them. Illumination in your 
school depends upon the mixture and shape of glass used in your fixtures. Thick dense 
glass absorbs a large percentage of light, while many glass shapes do not allow efficient 
light distribution. 








Kayline Radiant Units offer a greater return on your lighting investment than any others. 
Their tested efficiency is 90%, which is a greater light output than ever attained before. 
This light is uniformly distributed up to the 60 degree zone, providing equal illumination 
throughout the room. 

Your children need light to save their eyes. Let us show you 

how you can give it to them. Send for complete literature. 


THE A AVI \ = co. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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Engineers Building, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. Car. 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON” 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” 
every school requirement. 


service. 





Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


Their main- 





INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Maa. Co. 


DOVER. OHIO, U.S. A. 





(Concluded from Page 108) 

—Mr. L. I. Samuel has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Sanger, Tex. 

—Mr. W. T. Doggett has been reelected superin- 
tendent of schools at Denton, Tex. 

-—Supt. J. B. Cooper of Sidney, Tex., has been 
reelected head of the schools for another year. 

—NMr. S. H. Harrison of Premont, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sinton. 

—Supt. W. G. Clayton of Columbus, Tex., has 
been reelected for another term. 

—Supt. S. J. Smith of Mineral Wells, Tex., has 
been reelected for his sixth consecutive term. 

—Supt. F. E. Crawford of Vandalia, Ill., has been 
reelected for the coming year. 

—Supt. S. O. Echols of Lacon, Il., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

—Mr. R. D. Conrad of Galion, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Delaware, to 
succeed W. R. Ash. 

—Supt. B. E. Bergeson, Jr., has been reelected 
head of the schools of Ellendale, Minn., for the next 
ear. 

. —Mr. D. R. White has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Grangeville, Idaho, to succeed F. 
J. Burney. 

—NMr. J. F. Keeran of Whatcom, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ferndale, to 
succeed W. C. Meyers. 

—Supt. H. T. Westphal of Quincy, Wash., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

—Mr. L. N. Neulen has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Champaign, IIl., to succeed 
W. W. Earnest. 

—Mr. J. E. Smith of Rock Falls, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Rockwell. He 
succeeds J. M. Miller, who has gone to Rockford. 

—Supt. 8S. A. Dennison of Pontiac, Ill., has been 
reelected for the ensuing year. 

—Supt. F. W. Phillips of Freeport, Ill., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

—Supt. H. A. Perrin of Joliet, Ill., has been re- 
elected at a salary of $6,800 per year. 

—Supt. T. D, Mayo of Lancaster, Tex., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

—Supt. Roscoe Pulliam has been reelected as 
head of the Harrisburg, Ill., schools, with a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. 

—Mr..0. F. Deetz of Crawfordsville, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Nelson- 
ville, Ohio. Mr. Deetz came to Crawfordsville as 


high-school principal five years ago. 


Mr. E. E. Eby of Perry, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Napoleon. 

Supt. Don Harrington of Albion, Mich., has 
heen reelected for another three-year term, with a 
substantial increase in salary. 

—Mr. M. Otterbein of Onaway, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Charlevois. 

—Mr. Slater Bartlow, Jr., of Vincennes, Ind., has 
heen elected superintendent of schools at Hunt- 
ingburg. 

—Supt. W. F. Knox of Jefferson City, Mo., has 
heen reelected for another year. 

—Mr. E. 8S. Stutevill has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at McLeansboro, Ill. 

—Mr. J. R. Coons of Ireton, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Riverton. 

—Mr. J. H. Baker, formerly principal of the 
Lincoln High School, Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sharon. 

—Mr. J. C. Davis, superintendent of the grammar 
schools at. LaGrange, I[Il., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Teachers’ Association (Lake 
Shore Division). 

Supt. Glen Wakefield of Montague, Mich., has 
been reelected for the ensuing school year. 

—Supt. C. L. Mathieson of Memphis, Mich., has 
been reelected for a fourth consecutive term. 

—Supt. 8. S. Nisbet of Fremont, Mich., has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

—Supt. H. V. Calhoun of Belleville, Ill., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. J. R. Clark has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools of North Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Clark came to North Kansas City as high-school 
principal six years ago. 

—The Warren circuit court has acquitted Mr. 
W. T. White, superintendent of schools of Warren 
county, who was charged with using the school 
funds for the purchase of literature for school 
members seeking reelection. 

—Mr. H. J. Kramer of Ackley, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Schleswig. 

—Mr. George Loughead has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Poplar Bluff, Mo., to succeed 
John Cantleon. 

—Mr. C. C. Pierce, of Rocky River, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Paines- 
ville. 

—Mr. J. A. Lampman of Allegan, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Marion. 

—Mr. R. E. Cook of Tacoma, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Everett. Mr. 





W. C. P. Meddins will succeed Mr. Cook as princi- 
pal at Tacoma. 

—Supt. L. W. Arburn of Oakland City, Ind., has 
been elected president of the Pocket Superintend- 
ents’ Club for the ensuing year. Mr. Charles 
Hanna of Tell City, was elected vice-president, and 
Mr. K. W. Hemmer of Evansville, secretary. 

—Mr. Samuel J. Hume has been appointed as 
director of avocational activities in California. Mr, 
Hume who has taken up his duties. will direct the 
activities of music, drama, and art in the state 
schools. He is a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia and holds two degrees given by Harvard 
University. Mr. Hume was for three vears assist- 
ant professor of dramatic literature and art at the 
University of California. 

—Mr. E. G. Littleton of Galveston, Tex., has been 
reelected for a third consecutive term. 

—Mr. R. F. Lewis of Reedsburg, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Marshall, to 
succeed Mr. Chester Newlun. Mr. Lewis is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin and is taking a 
special course leading to a master’s degree. 

—Mr. Ray Latham has been elected president of 
the Iowa Teachers’ Association to succeed Homer 
Seerley. Mr. Latham, who holds the chair of edu- 
cation at the Ohio University, is taking a profes- 
sional course at Iowa University, where he will 
receive his degree in June. 

—William H. Gordon has been reelected super- 
intendent of schools at Northville, Mich. He will 
spend the summer months at Columbia University. 
where he is studying for a doctor’s degree. 

—Morris James succeeds H. P. Wilson as super- 
intendent of the Berkeley, Calif., schools. Mr. 
James has filled the office since Mr. Wilson’s retire- 
ment, but was not an applicant for the position. 


—Superintendent Benjamin Klager and Principal 
Edwin M. Boyne of Manistee, Mich., have resigned. 
The two men were in disagreement with each other 
as to policies. 


—Several hundred citizens stormed the school- 
board office of Rockland, Mass., in order to secure 
a hearing for Victor L. McDonald, principal of the 
high school, who was to be dropped from the roll. 
The charge was made that McDonald had absented 
himself from school without permission. This is 
strenuously denied by McDonald. The school board 
went into executive session and refused to admit 
the citizens. The board consists of Carroll A. 
Easton, F. Gertrude Ames, and Patrick J. Ford. 
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Celestialite’s Three Layers : 


1—An inner layer of blue 
whitens and perfects the light. 


L 
Ee 
Z. 
Z 
O’ 


eile 2—A middle layer of white 
ATURALLY, it costs more to Sins ik alk tn aleie. 


manufacture a three-layer light- D> 3—An outer layer of crystal 


ing globe than a single-layer lighting glass, provides body and 


globe. strength. 
A marvelous soft white light re- 
But the advantages of the three layers sults that safeguards the eyesight 
of Celestialite (the only three-layer light- 
; , ; Students progress 
ing globe of its kind obtainable ) greatly over- , asinine alten 


shadow the slight additional expense. Celestialite is 


installed 
Only three layers of glass can produce illum- om installe 
ination that rivals the beauty of nature's daylight. A 


And Celestialite’s “‘next to daylight’ illumination 


results in 
® Freedom from eyestrain or brain fatigue. ? 


Greater efficiency due to less tiredness. 
Glorified beauty and animation in school. 
§ Less breakage due to three-ply strength. § 
If you are striving for perfection you should not overlook 


the advantages of the pure illumination that radiates —_— 
from Celestialite. 


Send for fragment showing unusual three-layer construc- 
tion; also explanatory catalogue. 











“gn Gieason-TizeBout Grass Co. (Celestialite Division) 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City ASJ-6 
Kindly send me free Catalog, and 
ae fragment of CELEsTIALITE show- 
ing its three-layer construction ¥ 
(PATENTED ) of oo : of 
N fi X 7 TO DA } L I H / Position 
Address 
ox City 
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BPI AND TAXATIONE 


THE INDEBTEDNESS OF NORTH CAROLINA 
SCHOOLS 

The North Carolina Department of Publie In- 
struction has recently issued a report giving a 
digest of the indebtedness of the state and its sub- 
divisions for schools and other purposes. 

Of the total indebtedness of the subdivisions, 
$66,062,150 is for schools, and $260,719,930 for 
purposes other than schools. In other words, one 
fifth of the indebtedness is for schools, and four 
fifths for purposes other than schools. 

The $66,062,150 for schools is divided according 
to governmental unit into $25,447,275 for county 
obligations, and $40,614,875 for obligations con- 
tracted for by local districts. Of the indebtedness 
for schools, $58,331,637 is for buildings and $7,- 
730,513 for funding. 

The indebtedness of the state for school buildings 
is $58,331, and for all school purposes, $66,062,150. 
The appraisal of the total public-school property, 
as made by the auditors and superintendents, was 
$82,764,628 in June, 1926. The capital assets, there- 
fore, more than cover the indebtedness incurred in 
the erection of school buildings, and the acquiring 
of other school property. 


In four counties, Currituck, Gates, Northampton, 
and Warren, the indebtedness for schools exceeds 
the indebtedness for purposes other than schools. 
Only two counties, Guilford and New Hanover, have 
an indebtedness for schools exceeding one million 
dollars. Forty-two counties, on the other hand, have 
each an indebtedness of more than a million dol- 
lars for purposes other than schools. 


The largest school indebtedness for any county 
of the state is in New Hanover at $1,041,700. This 
amount includes the city of Wilmington as the 
schools are financed as a county unit. The school 
indebtedness of Guilford represents all obligations 
outside Greensboro and High Point. 

The report shows that more than 60 per cent of 
the total school debt was incurred by the govern- 
mental units within the boundaries of the counties, 
districts, townships, cities, and towns, a total of 
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STONE 


High School, Paterson, N. J.— Architects, Fan- 
ning & Shaw—is another of the most up-to-date 
school plants in which the maximum of perma- 
nence, durability and sanitation is assured by the 
use of Alberene Stone for toilet partitions, shower 
stalls and dressing rooms. The catalog explains 
why Alberene Stone is always the logical choice 

of school authorities and archi- 

tects. Address Alberene Stone Co., 

153 West 23rd Street, New York. 


$40,614,875. On the other hand, these units have 
incurred a total of $147,564,966 for purposes other 
than schools—more than the counties as units for 
all purposes. 

It develops that no county is free from debt of 
some sort. The range is from $23,304,180 in Bun- 
combe county to $164,665 in Currituck. The largest 
school debt is in Buncombe, and the smallest is in 
Alleghany county. 

The report shows that, on an average, 20 per cent 
of the debt is for schools, while the remaining 80 
per cent is for other purposes, including roads, 
streets, bridges, highways and public improvements. 
In only three counties in the state is the indebted- 
ness for schools as much as 50 per cent of the 
total indebtedness in the county; and in these three 
counties, the total indebtedness is relatively small. 


OIL BUILDS PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS 
IN OKLAHOMA 


The state school land office of Oklahoma receives 
oil and gas royalties from state lands at the rate 
of $100,000 a month, notwithstanding cuts in the 
price of crude oil have halved the producer’s in- 
come from high-gravity oil. The money derived 
from oil and gas leases, and the bonuses received 
at the time of leasing, goes into the permanent 
school funds of the state and the interest is ap- 
portioned annually to the various school districts. 

In December, when about 7,000 acres of Pottawa- 
tomie county school land was leased, the department 
collected around $600,000 in bonuses paid by oil 
men for the privilege of drilling. One producer 
paid $403,000 for a school land lease in Kay county 
a few years ago. 

Oil and gas are largely responsible for the growth 
of the common-school fund from $5,000,000 to ap- 
proximately $22,000,000. The royalties from the 
fund yield the schools $1,000,000 a year, and the 
annual profit will increase as the development is 
extended. 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES OF THE 





PAST MONTH 
Arizona—Maricopa Co., Phoenix Union 
High School District............... $ 500,000 
Georgia—De Kalb Co., Druid Hills 
School District..... 250,000 


Illinois—Decatur, School ‘District “No. 
Gi. i. 400,000 


New Jersey- Roselle, School District. . 475,000 
New York—Batavia, Union Free School 
PRN ST EOS Us B25 5 08 68s as ees ees 390,000 





New York—Hempstead, Central High 


menool District No. 1...........<.. 750,000 
New York—Milton, Union Free School 
oo a i 450,000 


New York—New York, School Purposes 15,475,000 


New York—Rochester, School Revenue 559,000 
New York—Syracuse, School.......... 640,000 
New York—Tonawanda, Union Free 

wenoel District NG. 1... .. 6.66. 66aces 700,000 
New York—Waterloo, Union Free 

school District No. 1... ...ccccccs 391,000 
New York—Watertown, School........ 500,000 


North Carolina—Publie School Build- 
MOE CURSO eh Sh 5 ae Nivea ahaa sane 1,100,000 
Oregon—Multnomah Co., School Dis- 


PM Rass -5 ait as isin tarda ee ees 275,000 
Oregon—Multnomah Co., School Dis- 

WN RN, Ws 6, 9.5.94.04 4.6 hw we Ae Sees 725,000 
Pennsylvania—FErie, School District... 275,000 
Texas—Beaumont, School............. 837,000 
Texas—Beaumont, School............. 663,000 
Texas—Dallas, School................ 400,000 
T'exas—Vernon, School, City Hall, and 

WEEE: WEIN 5.5.658 i 3:6 veaseeeeaan 410,000 
Washington—Whitman Co., Refinane- 

ing and State College.............. 312,000 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


—The school board of Haverhill, Mass., will seek 
to cut down its budget by $5,000 or $6,000. Frank 
E. Adams, Mrs. Bertha M. Stevens, and Superin- 
tendent Albert L. Barbour have been appointed a 
committee to discover a way of reducing expenses. 


—The $350,000 bond issue proposed by school dis- 
trict No. 189, St. Clair county, Ill., was carried by 
a vote of 2,564 to 1,354. 


—The total investment in school property in this 
country, according to a survey made by the United 
States Bureau of Education, is $4,252,000,000. 
(This includes sites and buildings as well as furni- 
ture and equipment.) The investment represents 
approximately $173 per pupil enrolled. 

—The school board of Boston, Mass., has made an 
appropriation of $6,139,000 to meet the current ex- 
penses of the board and to provide funds for other 
purposes. 


—Houston, Tex. At an election held on May 29, 
the school board submitted a proposition of a $4,- 
000,000 bond issue to the voters of the city. The 


(Concluded on Page 114) 
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Foot Candle Example by Mr. Arthur Hardoncourt, Eng. 


The lenticular Pressed Lens Glass transmits all the unreflected 
light without loss and is graphically indicated on the blackboard by 
nineteen lighted candles and one “‘out,’’ while from other glass, loss 
of light is indicated by the general average of fifteen lighted candles 
and five ‘‘out.”’ 


Analysis of 
Daylight Illumination 
Through Glass 


Horizontal light is so limited it need | 
not be considered. 


The amount of vertical light passing 
through a flat surface is curtailed by re- 
flection, and may not be over 50%. What 
does enter passes largely at an angle of 45 
degrees, and does not get far through an ordinary 


window, maybe only a few feet. wenn 
Buildings 

Vertical light enters through Pressed particularly 

Lens glass at any angle and is redirect- - 

ed or diffused in all directions. By this pe 

process of redirection, daylight —. PRESSED 

tion is increased from 10 to 100% LENS 

measured in foot candles by a foot cate meter. GLASS 


SPECIFICATION: Sheet Pressed Lens Glass Y%4 inch thickness as manufactured by the MANUFACTURERS 
GLASS COMPANY, 1702 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois, to be glazed in the 
upper exterior sash on the east, south and west elevations, ceiling sash under skylights, toilet room doors 
and windows, skylights, partition openings, and other openings as shown by plans and specifications, rabbets 


to be same as for plate glass. 
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Consolidated School, Van Meter, lowa, Oren Thomas, Architect. 


Daylight illumination of this 25 x 52 ft. room 
produced by one-fifth of the glass area. 


Perfect 
Light Control 


This remarkable distribution of light to all 
parts of the room will show from 30 to 100 per 
cent more light at the desk height and above 
parallel to the side wall, and is of the utmost 
importance in saving the students’ eyes and giv- 
ing them full daylight for their work and in- 
creased efficiency. 


Correct illumination is now recognized as so 
important to the child’s welfare, both mental and 
physical, that it is receiving the foremost consid- 
eration of both school boards and architects. 


Our service department is ready to help school 
executives and architects. Mr. Arthur Hardon- 
court, Engineer, Eastern Representative, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


eda 
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' Several exclusive features 
combine in making the 
Norton Door Closer act 
with seemingly human 
intelligence. For in- 
stance, there is the heavy 
coiled spring which has 
twice the number of ten- 
sion adjustments other 
closers have. Then there 
is the Back Check feature 
which prevents even 
rushing children from Slamming 
the door back against the wall. 
The automatic Hold Open Arm 
does not have to be jiggled around 
to find{the exact spot,at which it 
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takes"hold—simply open 
the door, and if you want 
it to stay open, give ita 
gentle push. Two separ- 
ate valves, independent- 
ly regulated, give two 
separate speeds—one for 
the swing and one at the 
latch. And last, but really 
of first importance, is 
the Rack jand Pinion 
principle which ‘makes 
it possible forjthe Norton to control 
the swing of the door through its 
entire arc—no sudden jolt 
upon the hinges jas ,when other 
closers come abruptly into,action. 


For descriptive literature just drop a card in the mailbox. 


The NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


2009,- 2018 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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board also submitted the proposition of raising the 
maintenance tax to seven cents for the purpose of 
granting a material increase to the teaching staff 
and employees of the school system. 

—Bristol, Va. The school board has adopted a 
budget calling for an appropriation of $91,617 for 
school purposes during the next school year. The 
budget represents an increase of $15,000 over last 
year. 


—The school board of Wyandotte, Mich., has 
authorized the investing of $65,000 of the sinking 
fund and $60,000 of the building fund in bonds. 
The board also redeemed $15,000 of the bonds for 
the RtBosevelt School. 


—Detroit, Mich. The board of education’s funds 
have been enriched by more than $600,000 with a 
decision of the Michigan supreme court declaring 
unconstitutional the 1925 law providing for the 
distribution of 5 per cent of the state primary 
funds in the poorer counties. Although child popu- 
lation had been the guide for a number of years 
in distributing the fund, the 5 per cent clause 
was inserted in the primary-school fund after a 
bitter fight covering three years. 

The $600,000 represents Detroit’s share of the 
5 per cent portion set aside during the last two 
years by the auditor general for the poorer counties 
of the state. Under the ruling of the court, this 
money must be apportioned on a_ school-census 
basis. 

—Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has re- 
duced the debt on its school buildings by $3,000, 
leaving a bonded indebtedness of $137,500. 


—Lowell, Mass. The school board has asked the 
mayor, the city council, and the finance commission 
to approve a supplementary appropriation of $43,- 
420 for the school department. This amount repre- 
sents the total sum removed from the mayor’s 
recommendation in making up the budget. The 
school board pointed out that, with the strictest 
economy, the total sum of $1,438,490, as approved 
by the mayor, is necessary for school purposes 
during the coming year. 

—Boston, Mass. For the first time in its history, 
the schoolhouse commission has presented a budget 
on -personnel and office expenses. An appropriation 
of $91,000 was made for administrative expenses 





of the commission for the coming year. A balance 
of $3,939.16 remains from a previous appropriation, 
so that there is a total of $94,939.16 available for 
administrative purposes. 

The business manager, Mr. A. M. Sullivan, pre- 
sented a report covering the three drafts for ex- 
penditures for items of maintenance, alteration and 
repair of buildings, and for sites and school build- 
ing construction. 

The expenditures for the first three drafts of 
the current financial year for all items of main- 
tenance under control of the school board amounted 
to $3,402,524. For alteration and repair of build- 
ings, including furniture and fixtures, the expendi- 
tures amounted to $234,744, and for sites and 
school-building construction the expenditures were 
$758,194. The total expenditures for all school 
purposes for the first three drafts in 1928 amounted 
to $4,395,464. 

—Kalamazoo, Mich. The _ school board has 
adopted a budget of nearly a million and a half 
dollars for the next school year. The budget totals 
$1,485,945, which is $19,000 more than that of 
last year. The largest items in the budget are 
$764,000 for teachers’ salaries, $154,125 for expenses 
of operation, $120,000 for bond payments, and 
$119,920 for interest on bonds. 

—Needy school districts of Montana have been 
given a total of $359,807 from the equalization fund 
by the state board of education. The initial dis- 
tribution amounted to $328,685, which was followed 
by a supplementary distribution of $31,122. 

—Hamilton, Mont. An eight-mill school levy was 
recently approved by the voters. 

—The school board of Sioux City, Iowa, has voted 
for a reduction of $100,000 in school expenses for 
the coming year. The action is the result of the 
defeat of the school tax levy at the hands of the 
voters. 


—The poorer school districts of Michigan re- 
cently lost a point in their effort to obtain state 
aid for the upkeep of the schools, when the state 
board reported insufficient funds with which to pay 
them $1,000,000 as ordered by the legislature. 
Under the primary-school law of 1925, poor districts 
of the state were given approximately $1,600,000 
of the school tax before it was apportioned to the 
districts. This act was recently declared illegal by 
the state supreme court. 





—Boone, Mo. The voters recently voted an in- 
crease of 65 cents on the $100 valuation in the 
annual tax. The proceeds of the tax will be used 
for school purposes and for a building fund to re- 
build the school. 

—Reading, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
budget totaling $2,328,180. At the same time the 
board adopted a tax rate of twelve mills for the 
school year of 1928-29. 


—Bay City, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,088,673 for the school year 
1928-29, which is an increase of $83,265 over last 
year. The largest items in the budget are $57,805 
for janitors’ salaries; $569,430 for teachers’ 
salaries, and $52,000 for money borrowed to carry 
the schools through the year on a lean income. 
The amount to be raised by taxation under the new 
budget will be $866,924. 


—Kewanee, Ill. During the past year the school 
board expended a total of $22,000 in the improve- 
ment of the school buildings which included repairs, 
replacements, and painting. The largest single job 
was that attempted at the Tibbetts school, where 
new toilet facilities and other improvements were 
carried out at a total cost of $8,000. 

During the new school year it is planned to 
install new heating plants in two schools, at an 
outlay of $1,400. The painting of the six schools 
will be carried out at a cost of $4,000. 


—East Greenwich, R. I. The school board has 
asked the taxpayers for an appropriation of $33,- 
000, over and above the regular school maintenance 
budget of $30,000. 


—During the fourteen years from 1913 to 1926, 
automobile deaths in Virginia have increased from 
a rate of 1 per hundred thousand population to 12, 
according to a recent report of the state health 
department. Nineteen per cent, or 217 of all the 
automobile deaths in the five years from 1922 to 
1926, were children under 14. The age of highest 
fatality was between 5 and 9 years, with 100 chil- 
dren in that age period killed. The bureau of vital 
statistics has concluded that automobile deaths of 
children are usually due to carelessness and taking 
chances. The preventive remedy, in its opinion, 
is warning and instruction both in the schoolroom 
and the home. 
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Renew Worn Stairs 
This Summer 


OOSTER SAFE-GROOVE TREADS 
are easily installed on worn, 
soe sere fee mae , dangerous stairways without 
a5 ses . tearing out or rebuilding. Steps of 
aie again concrete, marble, slate, tile, granite, 
iron or wood can be safely, econom- 

ically and quickly repaired. 





e 
n exceptionally bad condition 


The appearance of stairways is im- 
proved by the Wooster Safe-Groove 
process. Treads are supplied in three 

finishes, steel, yellow brass or non- 
Sones tread wil fat many tarnishing white brass base, to blend 

with the decorative scheme in any 
type of building. Complete informa- 
tion will be supplied to any school 
official on request. Ask for our folder 


“New Stairs for Old”. 








Wooster Safe-Groove Treads give firm f i ’ s S , | ’ ( ’ 

frotine to the heedless feet of children. HE AFETY TAIR READ O. 
eep grooves alternate with ribs of 

carborundum anti-slip. These treads P.O. Box 198-C ° Wooster, Ohio 

= easy to obtain on all of your - r- ila _ ’ 


yays. Write for complete informatio 


iieneees 


SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 





With this type of FoldeR-Way the doors operate in 
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pairs—easily handled by one man. 
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Pe Atos ee ers 


The dining room and ballroom shown above can be separated # 
or quickly made into one room. é 


FoldeR-Way 
METHODS 


| D pog ING hardware for partition doors that slide 
or fold away requires expert engineering skill. 
Installing partition doors, however, becomes a simple 
matter when FoldeR-Way methods are used. 


No line is more complete, offers more variety, than 
FoldeR-Way partition door hardware. Whatever your 
problem is, from telephone booths to churches, gym- 
nasiums and auditoriums, you are certain of finding 
FoldeR-Way hardware specially designed for any size or 
style of sliding or folding partition doors you wish to 
install. Feel free at any time to consult R-W engineers 
about any kind of door problems. 
















Left and Below: FoldeR-Way Hardware as used on 
very high and heavy partition doors. The weight is 
carried on floor track. 





the weight is carried on track at top. 





wide doors, each handled as a separate unit. 


The type of FoldeR- 
Way at the left is most 
desirable for school 
wardrobes, telephone 
booths, etc. 


The R-W book ‘‘Sliding and Folding Partition Door 
Hardware”’ contains over 100 photographs, drawings 
and diagrams illustrating FoldeR-Way Methods and 
uses. Details of design and engineering are fully ex- 
plained. Let us send you this book. You will want to 
retain it in your files for ready reference. 





AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans 
Chicago Minneapolis Sen Francisco Omsha Seattle 


Kanses City Los Angeles Deco 
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Below: With FoldeR-Way hardware as used on smaller size doors, 
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Left: This type of FoldeR-Way is particularly adaptable for very 
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“The Alternator” (sXexsoans) Will 


Everywhere, teachers who use the Alter- 
nator praise it, recommend it to their 
friends in the teaching profession, urge 
school officials to adopt it as standard 
equipment throughout the school system. 

In this picture you see an Alternator 
installed just behind the teacher’s desk. 
It works like a giant book. Four “leaves” 
of eight “pages” gives the teacher eight 
individual blackboards on which to write 
exercises and test questions. 84 square 
feet of blackboard space! 
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Rules of the Philadelphia Board of Education 


The board of education of Philadelphia has 
adopted new rules to govern the duties of the 
school officials, to define the general policies of 
the school system, and to provide rules for de- 
termining and directing all expenditures for the 
maintenance and improvement of the school sys- 
tem. The rules are as follows: 


I. Officers 

See. 1. The officers of the board of public edu- 
cation shall be a president, a vice-president, a 
superintendent of schools, and such number of asso- 
ciates and assistant district superintendents as the 
board shall consider necessary; a secretary and 
business manager, an assistant secretary, a super- 
intendent of buildings, and a superintendent of 
supplies, all of whom shall be elected annually. 
provided that the superintendent of schools may 
he elected for a term of not more than six years. 

See. 2. The city controller. the receiver of taxes, 
and the treasurer shall perform such duties for 
the board of public education as are prescribed by 
law. 

II. President 

Sec. 1. The president shall preside at the meet- 
ings of the board; name all committees, except 
pertaining to the business of the board; be ex officio 
school orders, deeds, contracts, and other papers 
pertaining to the business of the board; be ex-officio 
member of all standing committees with the right 
to vote: and perform such other duties as devolve 
upon the office. 

Sec. 2. He shall call special meetings of the 
board when requested in writing by three members, 
or when such meetings shall, in his opinion, be 
necessary. 

See. 3. Unless otherwise directed by the board, 
he shall refer all communications received by the 
hoard to the appropriate committees. 

Sec. 4. In the absence of the president, the vice- 
president shall act in his stead. 


III. Superintendent of Schools 
See. 1. The superintendent of schools shall, sub- 
ject to the by-laws and rules of the board, have 
supervision of all matters pertaining to instruction. 
See. 2. He shall have a seat in the board and 
shall attend all meetings of the board and of its 
committees unless excused by the president or 


chairman, and shall have the right to speak, but 
not to vote, on matters under consideration. 

See. 3. He shall render such aid and communi- 
cate such information to the board or to its com- 
mittees as the board or the committees may require. 

Sec. 4. He shall submit to the board an annual 
report as of the close of the school term, June 30, 
of the work of his department, with such facts 
relating to the condition of the schools and such 
recommendations respecting their efficiency and use- 
fulness as he may deem advisable. 


Sec. 5. He shall define the duties of the asso- 
ciate superintendents and shall see that they are 
properly performed. In the case of the absence of 
the superintendent he shall designate one of the 
associate superintendents to act in his place. 


Sec. 6. He shall, subject to the approval of the 
board of, public education, divide the city into 
school districts, assign district superintendents to 
their respective districts, define their duties and 
see that they are properly performed. 


Sec. 7. He shall keep in his office properly classi- 
fied lists of persons eligible for appointment to 
positions in the department of instruction; the 
names on these lists shall be arranged in the order 
of rank or standing, and no person shall be ap- 
pointed to any educational position, other than 
those specified in the school law, whose name does 
not appear among the first three names upon the 
proper eligible list. 


Sec. 8. He shall nominate to the board for ap- 
pointment the members of his staff; namely, the 
associate superintendents, the assistant district 
superintendents, and the directors of special divi- 
sion, and to the proper committee for election by 
the board all other employees in the department of 
instruction. Except in cases of employees chosen 
from eligible lists and in cases of reelection, he 
shall, unless otherwise directed by the board, 
nominate two persons for each position to be filled. 


Sec. 9. He shall recommend to the committee on 
schools such increase or decrease in the teaching 
force of any of the schools as shall be made neces- 
sary or advisable by reason of changes in attend- 
ance or other important considerations. 


See. 10. He shall recommend to the committee 
on schools for report to the board the retirement 








elp Your School ie 


Lessons may be prepared on the Alterna- 
tor during recess, study periods, before 
school or after school; and need not be ; 
exposed to the class until needed. Impor- 

tant work and oft-used material may be 
conveniently saved. 
other advantages of the Alternator are 
described in our new Catalog A-3,recently 
issued. Write for your copy. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of “The Alternator’ (Swinging Blackboard) 
123 West 8th St. 
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of any employee in the department of instruction 
who is mentally, physically, or otherwise disquali- 
fied for service. 

See. 11. He shall have charge of the assignment 
of substitute teachers to the schools. 

See. 12. He shall prepare courses of study for 
use in the schools; such courses to be submitted 
to the board of public education through the com- 
mittee on schools for approval. 

See. 13. He shall report annually to the com- 
mittee on property at its regular meeting in March 
his recommendations for the revision of the list 
of textbooks and other publications authorized for 
use in the schools. 

Sec. 14. He shall prescribe suitable forms for 
such records and reports as may be required in the 
department of instruction. 


Sec. 15. He shall have charge of the distribu- 
tion of pupils among the various schools of the 
city and of the transfer and promotion of pupils, 
subject to the rules of the board. 


See. 16. He shall have authority to permit 
teachers to take their classes on visits for educa- 
tional purposes to parks, zoological gardens, indus- 
trial establishments, or other places of interest. 


Sec. 17. He shall express in writing to the com- 
mittee on schools his opinion of the suitability of 
all sites for school building before the board enters 
into negotiations for the purchase of said sites. 


IV. Secretary and Business Manager 

Sec. 1. The secretary and business manager 
shall keep accurate minutes of the proceedings of 
the board and of the several committees, attest all 
school orders and instruments under seal of the 
board, preserve all books and papers placed in his 
care, notify, in writing, the members of the board 
of all meetings thereof and the members of all 
committees of their appointment; furnish the chair- 
men of special committees with a copy of the reso- 
lution appointing the committee, and notify, in 
writing, the members of committees of all meetings 
thereof; furnish to each member of the board copies 


of all reports of standing committees, at least 
three days before they are to be acted upon by 
the board, with the exception of the reports of the 
committee on finance, which shall be furnished not 
later than 10 o’clock a.m. on the day the board 


meets; and perform such other dutics as devolve 
upon the office. In the case of absence of both the 
president and the vice-president he shall, at the 
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THE HIT OF THE SEASON 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Seats 


The points of chief importance to 
purchasing portable 


consider in 
bleacher seats are:— 


SAFETY - LONG LIFE - COMFORT. 


FREEDOM FROM FREQUENT 
REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS. 


LOWEST AVERAGE COST PER YEAR. 


SPEED AND EASE OF ERECTING — 
DISMANTLING AND TRANSPORTING. 


OCCUPYING LEAST SPACE IN STORAGE. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. 


THE COMBINATION OF ALL THE ABOVE VITAL 
POINTS IS EXCLUSIVE WITH DETROIT ATLAS. 


DETROIT ATLAS PORTABLE 
BLEACHER SEAT CO. 


520 FREE PRESS BLDG., 





EVERY SECTION AN INDEPENDENT UNIT WITH 4-STRINGERS. 
STEEL AND MALLEABLE CASTINGS CARRY EVERY STRAIN. 





Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Seat Co. 
520 Free Press Building - Detroit, Michigan 


DETROIT, MICH. Signed 


We are interested in Bleacher Seats. Please quote us on: 


5. nsades0aes WOOL: 6. s:0:5:0400% ed 006 Seats 


Corer erereceoe 
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request, in writing, of three members, call special 
meetings of the board. 

Sec. 2. He shall prescribe the manner in which 
the records, books, and accounts of the board shall 
be kept and shall hold the same subject to the in- 
spection of any meniber thereof. 

Sec..3. He shall invite by public advertisement 
all bids or proposals, giving legal and timely notice 
of the dates on or before which they. shall be sub- 
mitted. 

Sec. 4. He shall nominate to the finance com- 
mittee for election by the board such employees 
in his department as shall be authorized by the 
board. ow 

Sec. 5. He shall, subject to the approval of the 
committee on finance, have general supervision of 
the office and. rooms of the board, and shall define 
the duties of the assistant secretary and other 
employees in his department and shall see that they 
are properly performed. 

See. 6. He shall, subject to the approval of the 
committee on property, have general supervision 
of the warehouse of the board. . 

Sée.'7. The secretary and business manager shall 
givé such security for the faithful performance of 
the duties of his office as the board shall prescribe. 

Sec. 8. When the secretary and business man- 
ager is absent, or when the office is vacant, the 
assistant secretary shall perform the duties of the 
office as secretary and business manager pro tem. 


V. Superintendent of Buildings 

Sec. 1. The superintendent of buildings shall 
prepare all plans for the eonstruction of buildings 
or for additions and repairs to buildings. 

Before submitting such plans to the committee 
on property, he shall submit them to the super- 
intendent of schools for suggestion and approval. 

Sec. 2. He shall have supervision of the con- 
struction of all buildings and of all additions and 
repairs to buildings; shall see that the specifica- 
tions in the contracts are faithfully observed by 
the contractors, and shall promptly report to the 
committee on property any departure from or viola- 
tion of the express stipulations of the contracts. 

Sec. 3. He shall be responsible for the condition 
and care of all school buildings and all other real 
estate owned or possessed by the board. 

Sec. 4. He shall nominate to the committee on 
property, for election by the board, such employees 
in his department as shall be authorized by the 
board. He shall also report to the committee on 


property the names of custodians for the elementary 
schools nominated by the boards of school visitors 
and shall nominate to that committee the custodians 
for all other schools. 

Sec. 5. He shall define the duties of the em- 
ployees in his department and of the custodians of 
school buildings and shall see that these duties are 
properly performed 

See. 6. He shall give such security for the faith- 
ful performance of the duties of his office as the 
board shall prescribe. 


VI. Superintendent of Supplies 

See. 1. Subject to the general direction of the 
committee on property, the superintendent of sup- 
plies shall be the executive agent of the board, for 
the purchase, custody, and distribution of all 
supplies. 

Sec. 2. He shall, whenever practicable. select at 
least three suitable samples of each article to be 
supplied and exhibit the same for the inspection 
of intending bidders. The samples upon which 
proposals are accepted are to be kept for inspection. 

Sec. 3. He shall advertise annually for pro- 
posals for the supply of textbooks that have been 
adopted by the board for use in the schools. 

See. 4. He shall issue to accredited agents of 
publishers having textbooks or other publications 
listed for use in the schools, official cards admitting 
such agents to the schools during the months of 
April, May, October, and November, for conference 
with the principals on the subject of said text- 
books or other publications. 

See. 5. All proposals shall be addressed to him 
and shall be opened by him in the presence of the 
committee on property, and the contract therefore 
shall be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder 
or bidders, subject to the approval of the board. 

Sec. 6. He shall nominate to the committee on 
property, for election by the board, such employees 
in his department as shall be authorized by the 
board. 

Sec. 7. He shall define the duties of the em- 
plovees in his department and shall see that these 
are properly performed. 

Sec. 8. Neither the superintendent of supplies 
nor any employee of the department shall have any 
financial interest in any school supplies. 

Sec. 9. The superintendent of supplies shall give 
such: security for the faithful performance of the 
duties of his office as the board shall prescribe. 


VII. Office Hours 

See. 1. The offices of the board of publie edu- 
cation, except that of the superintendent of schools. 
shall be kept open between the hours of 9 a.m. and 
4 p.m., except on Saturdays and legal holidays. 
On Saturdays the hours shall be from 9 a.m. to 
12 m. 

See. 2. The office of the superintendent of schools 
shall be kept open from 9 a.m. till 4 p.m., excepting 
on legal holidays when the schools are closed. 
Saturdays, and during the months of July and 
August. On Saturdays it shall be open from 9 
a.m. to .12 m. During the months of July and 
August it shall be open from 9 a.m. to 3. p.m. 
The superintendent or one of his associates shall 
be in attendance during these hours. 

VIII. Meetings of the Board 

Sec. 1. The regular meetings of the board shall 
be held at 3 p.m. on the second Monday of No- 
vember, on the first Monday of January, and 
on the second Tuesday of every other month, ex- 
cept the month of August; provided, that when 
the second Tuesday shall fall upon a legal holiday 
the board shall hold its regular meeting on the 
preceding day not a holiday. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be called by the 
president, and shall be called upon the written re- 
quest of any committee of the board or upon the 
written request of any three members of board. 
The nature of the business to be transacted at a 
special meeting shall be stated in the call and 
notice of said meeting, and no business other than 
that stated in the call and notice shall be trans- 
acted; provided, that special meetings may be 
called for general purposes. 

Sec. 3. A majority of the members of the board 
shall constitute a quorum, but if less than a 
majority is present at any meeting the members 


_ present may adjourn to some stated time. 


See. 4. The order of business shall be as follows: 


1. Roll call. 

2. Admission of new members. 

3. Reading of the minutes. 

4. Communications. 

5. Reports of standing committees, to 

be called for in the following order: 

Schools. 
Property. 
Finance. 


By-laws and rules. 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Learn the 





when you start 


out to buy fence 
Aer with the assumption that a fence, 


to give long-time property protection, 
must embody certain essentials of con- 
struction. Such features, for example, as 
copper-bearing steel, galvanizing after 
weaving, full-weight materials, concrete 
post foundations. 


Start with that premise, learn what the es- 
sentials are, make a list of them, and then 
decide to accept only a fence which con- 
forms strictly to those fundamentals. In 
buying fence — where per-year cost is the 
only real criterion of economy—it doesn’t 
pay to compromise with quality! 


Call a Cyclone Representative 


The quickest way to get a complete and correct 
understanding of fence is to call a Cyclone rep- 
resentative. Our men are trained to know 
fence. Trained not by desk study and sales man- 


uals, but through actual shop, field and erection / 


















work. This intensive training is coupled with 
long experience in the application of fencing. 


If you want facts on fence — on any individual 
requirement, on differences in materials, manu- 
facture and erection as a basis for comparison of a 
true fence values—call a Cyclone representative. 
Write, phone, or wire nearest offices without obligation. 


yclone Feng 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Works and Offices: North Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. Pacific Coast Division 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, Calif. Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, 


Ore., Seattle, Wash. Direct Factory Branches in All Prin- 
cipal Cities. 
Fencing for residences, eT 
estates, schools, 


ces 


The Mark of Dependable Property Protection 
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6. Reports of special committees. 
Communications from the superin- 
tendent of. a@Moqls, the superintendent 
of buildmgs;%the superintendent of 
supplies, and the secretary and busi- 
ness manager. 

8. Unfinished business. 

9. New business. 

Sec. 5. A member shall not speak more than 
twice on the same question without leave of the 
board, ‘and shall be limited to not more than ten 
minutes at any one time. 

Sec. 6. Every member present when a question 
is put shall be required to vote, unless excused by 
the board. 

Sec. 7. The affirmative vote of a majority of 
all the members of the board duly recorded, show- 
ing how each member voted, shall be required in 
order to take action on the following subjects: 

Fixing the length of school term. 

Adopting textbooks. 

Appointing or dismissing, superintendents, asso- 
ciate superintendents, assistant district -auperptend- 
ents, principals, and teachers. i 

Appointing tax collectors and other appointees. 

Levying and assessing taxes. 

Purchasing, selling or condemning land. 

Locating new buildings or changing the location 
of old ones. 

Dismissing a teacher after a hearing. 

Creating or increasing any indebtedness. 

Adopting courses of study. 5 

Establishing additional schools or departments. 

Designating depositories for school funds. 

Entering into contracts of any kind, including 
the purchase of fuel or any supplies, where the 
amount involved exceeds one hundred dollars. 

Fixing salaries or compensation of officers, 
teavhers, or other appointees of the board. 

Sec. 8. An affirmative vote of two thirds of all 
the members of the board, duly recorded, showing 
how each member voted, shall be required on the 
following subjects: 

Transfer of appropriations. 

Naming of school buildings. 

Amending by-laws and rules. 

Incurring of any temporary debt. 

Sec. 9. An affirmative vote of three fourths of 
all members of the board shall be required for the 
election of any person as teacher who is related to 
a member of the board. 
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Individuals are considerate — but crowds are care- 
less. Stadium or athletic fields must be “crowd-proof” 
—their enclosure must have strength and perma- 


nence, as well as pleasing appearance. 


Stewart 


Fences—whether of Wrought Iron or of Chain Link 
—meet the requirements in every respect. Let us 
send you the Stewart Catalog—or, better yet, put 
the whole problem up to us as Fence Specialists of 


40 years’ experience. 


@ The Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc. 


420 Stewart Block 


* Stow 
Niewa 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Representatives in all principal cities. 





IX. Committees 

Sec. 1. The standing committees of the board 
shall be as follows: A committee on schools, a 
committee on property, a committee on finance, and 
a committee on by-laws and rules. 

The committee on schools shall consist of four- 
teen members; the committee on finance, and the 
committee on by-laws and rules shall consist of 
tive members each; and the committee on property 
shall consist of seven members. Each committee 
shall select as its secretary one of its members, or 
the secretary and business manager, the assistant 
secretary, or one of the clerks of the board. 

Sec. 2. Special committees may be appointed by 
resolution of the board. Unless otherwise ordered, 
such appointments shall terminate automatically 
at the organization meeting in November. 


X. Committee on Schools 

Sec. 1. The committee on schools shall have 
general charge of the organization and administra- 
tion of all the schools, and shall consider for report 
to the board all recommendations of the superin- 
tendent of schools in connection therewith. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall consider for report 
to the committee on property the recommendations 
of the superintendent of schools as to the erection 
of school buildings, additions to existent buildings, 
and the purchase of ground for school purposes. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall recommend to the 
board names for school buildings, but no building 
shall be named after a living person. 


é XI. Committee on Property 

Sec. 1. The committee on property shall have 
general charge of all matters pertaining to sites, 
buildings, and supplies. 

See: 2. The committee shall consider for report 
to the board, recommendations for the erection and 
equipment of school buildings and of additions, re- 
pairs, and alterations to buildings. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall consider for report 
to the board all recommendations pertaining to 
the purchase or condemnation of ground, the rent- 
ing of buildings for school purposes, and the 
abandonment of any school site or buildings. In 
the reported acquisition of real estate by purchase 
or exchange, the committee shall submit with its 
recommendation the appraised value of such prop- 
erty. 

Sec. 4. The committee shall submit to the board 
for its approval all recommendations for the award 
of contracts for sites, buildings, and supplies. 


Sec. 5. The committee shall consider for report 
to the board the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools in regard to books or other pub- 
lications for use in the schools. In the case of a 
revised or amended edition of any listed textbook, 
the committee shall have power to act. 

See. 6. The committee shall make recommenda- 
tions annually at the March meeting of the board 
concerning the revision of the official list of text- 
books and other publications for use in the schools. 
Books offered by publishers for listing shall be 
submitted prior to the second Tuesday in January 
of each year through an official letter to the secre- 
tary and business manager containing the title of 
the book or publication and its price to the board. 
Prior to the specified time, sample copies of said 
books or publications shall be submitted by the 
publisher to the chairman of the committee on 
property, to the superintendent of schools, and to 
the secretary and business manager. 


XII. Committee on Finance 

Sec. 1. The committee on finance shall have gen- 
eral charge of all matters relating to the financial 
administration and the accounts of the board, and 
shall recommend the depositories in which the funds 
of the board shall be placed. 

Sec. 2. Subsequent to the meeting for organiza- 
tion of the board in November of each year, and 
prior to the first Monday in December, the com- 
mittee shall recommend to the board the tax levy 
and the itemized budget of receipts and expendi- 
tures for the ensuing year. 

The committee shall also recommend to the board, 
during each current calender year, such transfers 
from item to item of the budget as it may deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall recommend to the 
board, from time to time, the authorization of such 
additional indebtedness as it may deem necessary, 
together with the form of the certificates of in- 
debtedness to be issued therefor and the rate of 
interest to be paid thereon. 


See. 4. The committee shall report to the board 
all school orders drawn to cover bills and accounts, 
and shall certify that the amount named in each 
of said school orders is correct. The committee. 
shall have supervision of all school orders and 
power to suspend payment thereon, subject to the 
approval of the board, whenever it shall deem such 
action necessary. 


(Concluded on Page 122) 
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Fun is Serious 
Business 


i For Some One 
M E D A RT oo young man or woman director 
? 


of the playgrounds hasa serious job. 
EQUIPMENT 


And you'll find these young directors 
Every piece of Medart Play- carrying on in a serious way; teaching 
ground Apparatus is planned the youngsters the valuable lesson of 
and engineered with the pri- team work; play that better fits them 
— thought of safety in for life’s future work. 

mind. 


The directors gladly take the responsi- 
bility for direction. But the playground 
apparatus must take the responsibility 
of safety. In playground apparatus, 
Medart, for fifty-five years, has kept 
foremost the factor of safety. In every 
piece of Medart playground apparatus 
you know that the safety of the child 
has been thought of and provided for. 


FOR INSTANCE 
THE IMPROVED 
STRAIGHT SLIDE 





In the NEW Medart 
Playground 
Apparatus Catalog 


1. The hand rail is formed into the 
ladder—keeps the child in a for- 
ward position when climbing. 


Over thirty pieces of play- 
ground apparatus are illus- 
trated, described and priced 
—all with the Medart Safety 
features. Ready to mail. Send 
for a copy today. 


2. The flat corrugated steps pre- 
vent slipping. 


3. The pitch of the ladder delivers 
the child in an upright position. 





FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING Co. 
3530 DeKalb Street SAINT LOUIS 


For 55 years Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus and Playground Equipment 
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LESLIE E. WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 

















SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of Schoo! Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIL 








A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 
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See. 5. The committee shall recommend the 
amount of the bond to be furnished by each officer 
or employee who may be required to furnish 
security. 

Sec. 6. All funds appropriated by the board for 
any special purpose or purposes shall, when drawn 
from the treasury of the board, be under the con- 
trol of the committee and shall be deposited in 
the name of the board in an account or accounts 
indicating the purpose for which said funds are to 
he applied. Said funds shall not be withdrawn from 
said account or accounts except by check duly 
signed by the president, or vice-president, and the 
secretary of the board, on the presentation of a duly 
certified copy of a resolution of the committee 
authorizing the withdrawal. The committee shall 
have the power to direct the investment of such 
funds in such legal securities as may be approved 
hy it, and may, from time to time, dispose of any 
or all of said securities as it may deem proper. 
Said securities shall be held in the custody of a 
trust company to be designated by the committee. 

6A. The committee shall have charge of all 
funds, or other property, bequeathed or given in 
trust to the board, or to any of its officials, and 
shall apply the said funds, or other property, in 
the manner prescribed or indicated by the testator 
or the donor, as the case may be. 

6B. The committee shall also have charge of the 
award or distribution of all funds, or other 
property, given to any institution or person in 
trust whereby the board, or any of its officials, shall 
he vested with authority to determine the person 
or persons therein designated or described as in- 
tended beneficiaries of said trust estate or estates, 
and, when determined, by the committee, its con- 
clusions shall be certified by the president and secre- 
tary of the board to the trustee or trustees. 

Sec. 7. The committee shall have power, subject 
to the approval of the board to offer at public sale, 
after the same shall have been duly appraised, all 
school sites and buildings not required for school 
purposes. In reporting every such sale to the 
hoard, the committee shall submit with its recom- 
mendations the appraisal value of said property or 
properties. 


XIII. Committee on By-laws and Rules 

Sec. 1. All proposed amendments to the by-laws 
or rules shall be referred to the committee on by- 
laws and rules for consideration and report to the 
hoard, with such recommendation as in the judg- 
ment of the committee may be deemed advisable. 
Provided, however, that any recommended revision 
shall be germane to the subject matter of the 
reference. 


XIV. Propositions Contrary to the By-laws 

Sec. 1. The board may, by a two-thirds vote 
of the whole number of its members, suspend any 
of its by-laws, with the exception of by-law XV, 
concerning amendments, provided that at least 








CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.—A, S. H. & V. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. ; | 
Professional Service for Architects. | 


512 Sellwood Bidg., 


Duluth, Minn. | 






THE GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY 


1227 Prospect Avenue Free Press Building 
Cleveland Detroit 


CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS 





ALFRED KELLOGG 
Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Iiumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, 


Boston Massachusetts. 





Established 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the last 29 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 

First National Bank Bidg. 


| HEATING & VENTILATION 
| ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 


(oe — 





Mechanical and Electrical Equipment 
of Buildings 


CHARLES A. MANN 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST. 


CHICAGO 








three days’ notice of the proposed suspension shall 
have been given in writing to each member. 
2 5 


CHATS DURING RECESS 

The town of Humeston, Wayne county, Iowa, has 
a school row which is designated by the Fort Madi- 
son Democrat with the headline “Tossing Eggs at 
School Superintendent.” The board of education 
reelected the superintendent for another year, and 
then a group of “disgruntled students led a noisy 
demonstration” demanding the resignation of both 
superintendent and president. The editor then dis- 
cusses the situation: “An investigation has _ re- 
vealed the interesting fact that most of the trouble 
comes from a small percentage of pupils. This is 
usually the case. Frequently school officials may 
be in the wrong, but in most cases they have studied 
situations carefully and thoroughly, and know what 
is the best thing to do. Many parents are inclined 
to take the part of pupils, which is nearly always 
a mistake. There are only a few students who, 
when relating school experiences at home, will give 
a wholly unbiased story. This results in parents 
having a one-sided version of the affair. Yet, from 
this one-sided version they form definite conclusions 
and base their comments accordingly.” 

—The school board of Peoria, Ill., eliminated its 
nonresident teachers. The Peoria Star in comment- 
ing on the situation says: “Now we find the school 
hoard the target for every arrow and the air full 
of flying bricks as well. The blame is laid largely 
at the door of the teachers’ committee and Presi- 
dent Whitlock, who came to Peoria from Canton 
some years ago. Perhaps he too, should have been 
fired because of that circumstance.” 

—News Item: Some time ago the board of edu- 
cation, in a New York state town, considered the 
dismissal of a teacher because he punished the 
children with a rubber hose. Curiously enough the 
children, many of them, came out openly in de- 
fense of their teacher and wanted him retained. 
They wanted to keep him on the job—rubber hose 
and all. They recognized a sincere leader, they 
recognized their need of discipline, and they found 
the teacher’s personality attractive. 


—News Item: Dr. H. H. Olinger for many years 
chairman of the school board at Salem, Ore., is 
known as “Casey.” He devotes solid hours of work 
regularly and frequently to public service. As he 
shuns publicity, he avoids the spectacular, but can 
be counted on for painstaking devotion to any pub- 
lic task thrust upon him. Dr. Olinger’s conserva- 
tism is balanced by his sympathetic humanity and 
his enthusiasm for education. In public service, 
he is one of the outstanding professional men of 
Oregon. 


—A 12-year-old pupil in the Oklahoma City 
schools refused to salute the flag because his par- 
ents belong to a religious sect which forbids the 
acknowledgment of “worldly powers.” The school 
board voted to let him alone. The Topeka, Kansas, 
Capitol says: “It seems a sensible decision. If the 


boy is deprived of schooling nothing is to be gained 
by the community. He might turn out a loafer 
and a worthless citizen, whereas in school, if it is 
well conducted, it is possible that he may be edu- 
cated out of his early notions, which is certainly 
a fundamental objective of universal free public 
education, The public is not in a very respectable 
position anyhow in applying extreme measures, such 
as deprivation of schooling, to a 12-year-old child 
and might better pick on somebody of its size. This 
appears to have been the view of the Oklahoma City 
school board and is creditable to its intelligence.” 

—When some of the school officials of Holyoke, 
Mass., asked Mayor Bauer of Lynn, Mass.. what he 
thought about junior high schools, he replied: “The 
superintendents of all schools that I know of, and 
the teachers especially of the high schools. are all 
strong for it because it gives them more public 
money to handle in their educational etfort, and 
it sort of increases the educational halo of the 
teachers employed in the effort, all of which has 
to be paid for out of public funds, but I cannot see 
for the life of me where they get anything in return 
commensurate with the expense.” 

—Under the rules of the state education depart- 
ment of North Dakota, school teachers may not 
receive salesmen during school hours. School offi- 
cers are not permitted to purchase supplies. except 
upon order of the school board and with the ap- 
proval of the county superintendent. 

—Berkeley,; Calif. The school board has adopted 
a policy to limit leaves of absence to one year. with 
extensions in exceptional cases. The board is not 
in favor of granting unusually long leaves of 
absence for study and travel. 

—A tendency of the times is noted in the news 
item that Mrs. Evangeline L. L. Lindbergh, mother 
of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh traveled by airplane 
from Detroit to Toronto to attend the Ontario 
Educational Association meeting. 

—The board of education of San Francisco, 
Calif., announces that it is swamped with 4.000 ap- 
plications from teachers for positions in the schools. 
With the approval of the board, Supt. J. M. Gwinn 
has announced that no more applications will be 
received for placement for the school year 1928-29. 
This statement applies to the senior and junior 
high schools of the city. The permanency of the 
teaching force and the ideal working conditions of 
the city schools, with admirable plans for retire- 
ment allowance, call for very few changes in per- 
sonnel. The total number of new positions, due 
to the growth of the city, will not exceed 50 per 
year for the two types of schools mentioned. Only 
cahdidates with M.A. degrees, or equivalent, are 
considered, and, of these, only applicants possess- 
ing the highest references are appointed. 

—Mr. Clarence Butler has been elected president 
of the board of education at Saratoga Springs, N. 
Y., to succeed D. J. Harrington. Mr. L. A. Norton 
was reelected to succeed himself, while Mr. J. J. 
Boyle was elected as a new member of the board. 
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DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 


Unexcelled in Design, Material, and Workmanship 





Single Tier Lockers 
Recessed in Corridor 





Double Tier Lockers 
Recessed in Corridor 





Combination Single Tier and 
Box Lockers in Gym Room 








Double Tier Lockers and 
Basket Racks for Gym 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


| 400 ARNOLD AVE., 











Steel Lockers should be suited for the 
purposes for which they are to be used. 
While it may be desirable and economical 
to minimize styles and sizes, this should 
not be done at the expense of suitability 
for use. 


Among the many advantages offered by 
Durabilt is that of having every order man- 
ufactured to the exact requirements of each 
customer, therefore, one is not limited to 
stock sizes but secures very prompt deliv- 
ery on the types best suited to individual 
needs. 


The accompanying illustrations display 
applications and uses of a few of the nu- 


‘merous styles of Durabilt Steel Lockers 


especially recommended for school require- 
ments. 


Durabilt Single Tier “one person” Lock- 
ers recessed in corridors offer unlimited ad- 
vantages for systematic, efficient, and trou- 
ble-free storage. If floor space is limited, 
double tier lockers or “two person” single 
tier lockers can be installed in corridors, 
alcoves or other locker rooms. 


The use of steel racks and wire baskets 
instead of box lockers for gym suit storage 
is favored by many because of the low cost 
and the advantages of complete ventilation 
and maximum visibility of contents for in- 
spection at any time. 


Now is the ideal time to purchase Dura- 
bilt Steel Lockers for early delivery and 
installation. Delays in ordering early often 
mean unnecessary inconvenience later. We 
are ready to assist with your locker prob- 
lems. Send in your plans and specifications 
for a quotation; or, if you desire further 
information, send for our complete loose- 
leaf catalog. A copy places you under no 
obligation. 


Teachers’ Single Tier and Pupils 
“Two Person” Corridor Lockers 


pp better bailt than Dacabilt! 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 

















Double Row Gym Basket Racks 
on Concrete Bases. 


Single Tier Lockers 
Free Standing in Corridor 


Double Tier Lockers With 
Wood Bases in Corridor 





Single Tier, Double Row 
Gym Lockers 


AURORA, ILL. 
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The Prestige of 
a Name 


The prestige of a good name, in any 
field of endeavor, is a priceless boon. 
It is not easy to achieve, it is quick 
to depart if not justly deserved, 
and once lost is difficult to recover. 


HROUGHOUT the quarter century from 

the invention of the Dunham Thermostatic 
Radiator Trap to the introduction of the Dun- 
ham Differential Vacuum Heating System the 
name Dunham has stood for a courageous, 
forward-looking progress that envisioned a 
greater task than mere manufacturing, and 
sought to serve by reason of its outstanding 
contributions to the science of heating. 


For a quarter century those products and in- 
ventions bearing the name Dunham have won, 
and held, through their universally recognized 
service to the heating industry, the high esteem 
of architects, consulting engineers and heating 
contractors throughout the world. 


To this world-wide prestige has come a new 
honor in the invention and development of the 
Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System. 
This system of heating is even more revolu- 
tionary in its operation and in the advantages 
it assures than was the Dunham Thermostatic 
Radiator Trap which 25 years ago revolution- 
ized an industry and made possible the use of 
low pressure steam which has been accepted as 
standard until now. 


The Dunham Differential 
Vacuum Heating System 


won immediate and well nigh universal ac- 
ceptance by architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors, undoubtedly due in a large part to the 
good name borne by the products of this com- 
pany. This acceptance has been more than 
justified in the phenomenal fuel economies se- 
cured by those whose faith in Dunham engi- 
neering led them to install the Dunham Differ- 
ential Vacuum Heating System. 


To those interested in actual operating costs during 
the past heating season in various types of build- 
ings, we will gladly send such data upon request. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO. 
Dunham Bldg., 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


Consult your tele- 
phone directory for 
the address of our 
office in your city. An 
Engineer will counsel 
with you on any 
project. 


Over eighty branch and 
local sales offices in the 
United States, Canada and 
the United Kingdom bring 
Dunham Heating Service 
as close to you as your 
telephone. 






U. 8. Patent 


No. 1644114 


Countries now 


—— 


Additional patents in the United 
States, Canada and Foreign 
pending 


HEATING 


5 4 service plants 















~— Vacation-time is... 
_.-FENCE-~ time 


It will pay you to mark the danger-zone this 
vacation-time. Put a PAGE CHAIN LINK 
FENCE between your playgrounds and danger. 


53 Service Plants 
erect fence everywhere 


There is a Page Service Plant right in your vicinity 
that will take care of your needs from the first plan to 
final erection—of the copper-bearing, heavily galvanized- 
after-weaving PAGE FENCE. All fittings galvanized, 
too, for longer service. Remember this distributor is 
interested in your installation. His business depends 
upon your satisfaction. Write for his name and address 
as well as interesting literature. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


215 North Michigan Avenue 
Dept. 6-J 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Americas first wire a fence — since 1883 
CHAIN LINK — ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT [RON 
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—from the Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant 
Fountain. Lips can't touch the R-S 
nozzle. The slight slant stream prevents 
water from falling back upon the jet. 
The clear, 
sanitarily. Health is protected—because 
every drink comes clean. 


R-S ‘‘bubblers’”’ withstand hard service, 
check the waste of water and fit into any 
surrounding. They are the ideal type for 


all school needs— for both inside and 
outside installations. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains (in models for all school re- 
quirements), Bath and Plumbing Fixtures 
and Supplies. 
complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MEG. CO. 
51 Fourth St., 


fresh water satisfies thirst 


Write for catalog with 





Milwaukee, Wis. 


8 RUNDLE-SPENCE 





C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the vertical 
stream with the special slanting 
stream feature. Glass or cup 
may be easily filled from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy vit- 
reous china bowl 
and vertico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain for the play- 
ground. 





NEWS OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


ELECTIVE SCHOOL BOARDS IN FAVOR 


Data collected by the United States Bureau of 
Education show that in the cities from 5,000 to 
30,000 population reporting, about 80 per cent of 
the school boards are elected and 20 per cent are 
appointed by the city officials; that in 135 cities 
between 30,000 and 100,000 population reporting, 
76.2 per cent of the school boards are elected, and 
23.8 per cent are appointed by the mayor or council, 
and that in 55 cities of 100,000 population and over 
reporting, 69.1 per cent are elected, 25.5 per cent 
are appointed by the mayor, council or commission, 
and 5.4 per cent are appointed by courts. 


“Not only is popular election the general practice, 
but this method has the endorsement of everyone 
who has made a study of school administration” 
says W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the city schools 
division. 

“The opinion of those favoring election of boards 
of education is that appointment by the mayor 
or city council places the schools too far away 
from the people and often entangles the schools in 
city politics. Attention is sometimes called to the 
fact that in some cities where boards of education 
are appointed, the,mayor or city council control 
the schools to a very great extent, that anyone 
seeking an appointment or a contract must first 
obtain the approval of the mayor or the council. 
In brief, it is claimed, an appointive board is too 
often the tool of the mayor or council who appoints 
it. There is the temptation on the part of the 

appointing officers to dictate policies to the school 
board and to influence it to elect such janitors and 
teachers as they may recommend. 

“Those persons favoring the appointment of 
boards of education by the mayor claim that with 
the concentration of the appointive power in one 
man he can be held responsible for all appoint- 
ments, that he can make more careful selection 
than the people themselves, and that many men 
and women who would.make excellent school-board 
members will not consent to be candidates for elec- 
tion but will accept appointment by the mayor. 


Political Influences 

“It is recognized, however, that whatever method 
is employed in selecting boards of education, un- 
desirable political methods may be and will be used 
until the people really demand efficient manage- 
ment of their schools by their representatives. The 
people can demand this from either an elective or 
an appointive board, but it is the general opinion 
that they can best demand efficiency from a board 
they themselves elect. 

“When it was the custom to elect school-board 
members by wards, the appointive method was no 
doubt better than the elective, but fortunately for 
the schools of the country, the ward system of elect- 
ing school-board members has practically dis- 
appeared. 

“Once it was the custom in many cities for each 
ward in a city to elect one or two members to 
serve on the board of education. No one voted for 
these ward representatives except the voters of the 
ward. In a city having 12 wards there was a board 
of education of 12 members if each ward elected 
1 member, or a board of 24 members if each ward 
elected 2 members. The ward system was, as a 
rule, most pernicious in its effect upon the schools. 
Often school-board members under this plan did not 
consider themselves responsible to the people of the 
city as a whole but to their respective wards. 


Overbuilding Resulted 

**T’ll get all I can for my ward,’ was the slogan. 
The board member who was not adept at ‘log roll- 
ing’ got but little for his ward. In the election 
of teachers, ward board members were often per- 
mitted to nominate teachers for their own wards. 
Practically every city that ever had the ward system 
of electing school-board members now has too 
many school buildings, it being no unusual thing 
to find five or more small elementary-school build- 
ings, one for each ward in cities of not more than 
10,000 population, whereas two or three school 
buildings well located would serve the city much 
better. 

“With the passing of the ward method of select- 
ing school-board members, the city school districts 
of the country took a forward step in the adminis- 
tration of their schools.” 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
The teacher-tenure law went into effect in Cali- 
fornia, August 1, 1927. A number of the school 
boards are beginning to realize the meaning of the 


law. The Yreka News in commenting thereon re- 
cently said: ‘Unless the school directors of Siski- 
you county are careful in the selection of teachers 
for the coming year, it is possible that undesirable 
and unfitted teachers may get a life tenure on their 
jobs and be saddled on the district until they die.” 


—“Nowhere in Texas is there a better-managed, 
better-taught, and better-equipped school system 
than in Dallas,” says the Dallas, Texas, News. 
“Few cities in the nation surpass our educational 
plant, take it as a whole. It has that reputation 
in Texas. It has it abroad. The present school 
board is not wholly the author of that fact. But 
it and its predecessors, whose policies it ably con- 
tinues, deserve a large share of the credit. The 
board, without profit to itself, without political 
standing or political ambition or connection, wholly 
in a spirit of serving Dallas, has conserved and 
advanced the interests of education in the city in 
a wholly commendable fashion.” 


—When the school board of Peoria, Ill., decided 
to eliminate all nonresident teachers from its school 
system, the Peoria Transcript remarked: “We sub- 
mit that thoughtful persons recognize geographical 
position as a mere metaphor. Except in the most 
remote rural regions, a man does not live in 
relation to the place where he gets his mail. 
The people who live next door are no longer 
his neighbors, at least not in the sense that 
they were a century, or even a generation -ago. 
For example, a college professor may live in an 
apartment on Riverside drive in New York. Across 
the hall may live a vaudeville actor. The college 
professor could move to New Jersey or to the Bronx 
and still hold his professional job. The vaudeville 
actor could move next to Columbia University and 
still be a vaudeville actor. Residence in America, 
except for political purposes, is not where a man 
gets his mail, but is discoverable in human relation- 
ships he establishes in his work.” 

—The board of education of Haskell, Okla., has 
not changed in personnel since 1919. Each mem- 
ber has regularly succeeded himself by reelection. 

—A school election held on May 1 at Irvington, 
N. Y., brought out a large voting constituent, when 
700 voted in contrast to 11 last year. The ticket, 
which was sponsored by Henry K. Browning, who 
objected to the dismissal of Charles Me(Juillan, 
school superintendent, was successful in winning 
two of the trusteeships on the board of education. 
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of engineers to assist 
in planning the use of 
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tation of any toilet room 
requirements, in either 
new or old buildings. 


Complete information 
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The Browning candidates, George 8. Dickinson, and 
Arthur V. Lewis, won majorities of 247 and 261 
respectively. 

The election controversy, which was precipitated 
by Mr. Browning, resulted from the refusal of the 
school trustees to listen to his protest against the 
removal of the superintendent. When he appeared 
to make his complaint, the trustees went into 
executive session and named William Anibal to 
replace McQuillan. 

—Tuckahoe, N. Y. Opponents of a plan to re- 
place the principals of two schools in School Dist. 
No. 1 with a superintendent having jurisdiction 
over all the institutions, were victorious on May 1, 
in the election for trustees of the board of educa- 
tion. The three new trustees are George V. Briante, 
Frank A. Grogan, and Mertil Luikert, Jr. 

—Elmsford, N. Y. With the reelection of Thomas 
F. English as president of the board of education. 
the town has been assured of a new school to cost 


$395,000. Mr. English was reelected for a three- 
year term. 
—Dr. R. Lee Olive, a member of the board of 


education of Augusta, Ga., proposes the establish- 
ment of a fund whereby every boy and girl in 
Richmond county will be assured a tuition in 
the junior college. The board supports the project. 
Private donations have come in to start the project. 
—The city council of Knoxville, Tenn., has been 
asked to conduct an investigation of the school- 
administration department of the schools. 


—The failure of the school board of Iron River, 
Mich., to offer a teacher a contract for another 
year was the cause of a sympathetic strike of the 
high-school students recently. The students left 
their classes at noon, appointed committees, and 
placed petitions in circulation among the citizens 
asking the board to reconsider its action. 


—The school board of Muskegon, Mich., recently 
awarded a contract for thirty carloads of Kentucky 
lump coal for use in the schools next year. The 
price paid was $6.85 per ton. 

—Three assistant superintendents of the Indian- 
apolis, Ind., schools, whose positions were abolished 
in December, 1927, have been notified by the board 
that their services will expire with the close of 
the school year. Those affected by the order are Mr. 
Joseph Thornton, Mr. D. T. Weir, and Miss Flora 
Drake. 


Mr. Weir has been connected with the Indian- 
apolis schools for more than 28 years. He became 
a district superintendent in 1902, and in 1922 was 
made assistant superintendent. His work has been 
the judging of qualifications of applicants for 
teaching positions. 

Miss Drake has been identified with the schools 
for 34 years, and has been for several years as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of the work in 
primary grades. 


Mr. Thornton came to the Indianapolis schools in 
He was pro- 


1902 as supervising superintendent. 


LINDBERGH STATUE TO BE PRESENTED TO 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
A statue of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh by Ralph M. 
Groppi will be presented to the Norwood Park School 
children, (International Newsreel Photo.) 





moted to district superintendent, and in 1922. be- 
came assistant superintendent in charge of the 
intermediate grades. He held the position of acting 
superintendent previous to Mr. Miller’s appoint- 
ment, and was at one time supported as a candi- 
date for the superintendency. 

—Sioux Falls, S. Dak. The board of education 
has taken a definite stand against the erection of 
oil stations on street intersections near school build- 
ings. The board’s action is due to a desire to safe- 
guard the school children against the hazards of 
motorists who drive in and out of the stations. 
The board will file an injunction against granting 
a building permit whenever it becomes necessary to 
safeguard the school children. 

—Salem, Oreg. The school board has announced 
that definite steps will be taken to eliminate secret 
societies in the high school. The board has been 
informed that not less than eight such societies 
are in existence. 

—The position of director of research at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has been discontinued. 

—Detroit, Mich. The commissioner of buildings 
and safety engineering has notified the school board 
that the smoke-nuisance law has been violated by 
76 schools and that 130 school furnaces are defec- 
tive. Mr. J. H. Webster, president of the school 
board, in a letter to the mayor, declared the reason 
the schools are the greatest smoke nuisances is 
because the board does not get sufficient money to 
correct the condition. According to Mr. Webster. 
it will cost $269,800 to correct the smoke evil. He 
criticized the mayor and the city council for allow- 
ing the schools only $19,000,000 for the coming 
year, and said that if the mayor will give the 
schools sufficient money, they will proceed with cor- 
rective work. 

—Muskegon Heights, Mich. The school board has 
raised the tuition rates to $30 for grade pupils. 
$50 for junior-high-school students, and %70 for 
senior-high-school students. 


—Summit, Mich. The school board recently called 
an election to vote on the proposition of a portable 
building in lieu of a permanent addition to the 
school. Since this election was held, the board has 
been notified that the election is illegal, for the 
reason that the final decision in the erection of 
portable buildings rests with the school board. 
Some of the voters believe the state education de- 


(Concluded on Page 128) 
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So quiet... 


you cannot detect 
the slightest operating sound ! 


Except for an abundance of invig- Unit Ventilator the air is moved 
orating air, you would not know  noiselessly, and in addition, a sav- 
that the “Silent” Sturtevant Unit ing in electric power is effected. 


Ventilator was in operation. Now you can have the high effi- 


Smoothly, silently the fan and mo- ciency of unit ventilation without 
tor within the attractive metal cab- any disturbing operating noise. 


inet draw pure air into a room. Write to the nearest Sturtevant of- 


Silent unit ventilation is a notable fice for Bulletin No. 344-A which 
Sturtevant attainment. Because of gives complete information about 
the special design of the fan wheels this latest achievement in unit 
used in the “Silent” Sturtevant ventilation. 


B. F. SrurTEVANT Company, Hype Park, Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta Camden Cleveland Hartford New York St. Louis 
Birmingham Charlotte Dallas Indianapolis Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Boston Chicago Denver Kansas City Portland Seattle 
Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Rochester Washington 


Minneapolis 


Canadian Offices at: Toronto, Montreal, and Galt, Ont. Also Agents in Principa! Foreign Countries. 


Suri evant) Unit Ventilator 
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Open windows or doors do not mean fresh air 


“Open some windows, Johnny.” 


was warm and stuffy. 


alr. 


Neen ne enna ead 


Johnny gladly does his teacher’s bidding anda slight breeze 
soon sweeps into the schoolroom, which a few minutes ago 


THIS DOES NOT MEAN FRESH AIR! 


Not only is it a sure way to catch a cold but the students 
and teachers are forced to breathe the dust, dirt and bacteria 
of the room, disturbed by the outside air. 


No factor is more important to the health of mind and 
body than having properly tempered and controlled fresh pure 


“Buffalo” Carrier apparatus now being used in numerous 
schools throughout the country, automatically purifies the air, 


tempers it to correct temperature and humidity in every room, 
resulting in better scholarship, improved attendance and bet- 


ter health. 


Complete information sent on request 


Buffalo Forge Company 


Dust, dirt and bacteria are thoroughly washed from 


the air by the spray nozzles and eliminator plates, as 
Carrier Air 


shown in above interior of “Buffalo” 
Washer. 


186 Mortimer St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada — Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Pure Air Everywhere ~ with Carrier Air Washers 


(Concluded from Page 126) 


partment has no jurisdiction in such matters, and 
drastic action may be required to enforce obedience 
to the rules of the state body. 

—tThe school board of Highland Park, Mich., re- 
cently offered new contracts to William Prakken, 
principal of the high school, and Miss Emma 
Streator, vice-principal. A letter requesting an en- 
tirely new management in the high school was read 
in the presence of the signers. Mr. H. B. Wallace, 
president of the board stated that the complaints 
did not justify the board in discharging capable, 
energetic employees who had won the approval of 
the superintendent and had given faithful service. 
The members terminated the discussion with the 
decision to offer new contracts for the present in- 
cumbents. 

—Detroit, Mich. The plan to erect a teachers’ 
college costing $600,000 may be rejected for the 
present due to a lack of funds. A reduction of the 
school budget makes it necessary that the board 
devote its available building funds to the erection 
of elementary schools rather than a college. It 
is the purpose of the school board to erect a num- 
ber of eight-room elementary-school buildings in 
outlying districts. 

—Pontiac, Mich. The school board has discon- 
tinued the junior-college course which has been con- 
ducted in the high school for the last eight years. 
Lack of interest on the part of students was given 
as the reason. Only 21 students availed themselves 
of the privilege to take two years of college work. 
The highest number in any year was 47. 


—Indianapolis, Ind. The public schools will con- 
tinue to operate on the central standard-time 
schedule, even though the city council confirms the 
daylight-saving ordinance. The action was based 
upon the opinion of Supt. C. F. Miller, who de- 
clared that dismissing pupils an hour earlier in the 
afternoon would not be conducive to good health or 
morals. 


—Upon the recommendation of Supt. C. F. Miller 
and Mrs. Lillian Sedwick, chairman of the com- 
mittee on instruction, the school board of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has discontinued the cadet-training 
plan, in order that inexperienced teachers may be 
employed at the same salary as those with experi- 
ence. 

The cadet-training plan was adopted eight months 
ago, when the board abolished an established rule 
of two years’ experience for all new teachers. The 


“ TEE 





plan provided that an inexperienced new teacher 
might be employed at a salary of $1,000 the first 
year and $1,100 the second year, if the work of the 
teacher warranted promotion. In the third year, 
the teacher would be paid the minimum salary for 
experienced teachers of $1,200. The supervising 
teacher received additional pay in the sum of $400 
for her services. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The state board. of accounts 
has notified the school board that it must discon- 
tinue the practice of making loans to teachers from 
the funds of the Shortridge book exchange. The 
record showed that a total of $2,852 had been 
loaned to school people, of which $2,340 was loaned 
to the bookkeeper and manager of the exchange. 
A total of $4,395 had been loaned to teachers from 
November, 1927 to March, 1927, and of this amount, 
$2,852 is still outstanding. 

The funds of the book exchange include those of 
the lunchroom, the school paper, and the operation 
of the book exchange. The school board has been 
asked to install a complete and adequate system 
of bookkeeping in the exchange. 

—The school board of New Bedford, Mass., has 
been faced with the problem of meeting a reduced 
budget. The suggestion had been made that the 
school term be shortened by two weeks, but this 
expedient has been opposed by some of the board 
members, who hold that a short school year would 
work a hardship on both the pupils and the teacher. 

—A school-district fight has arisen between the 
school districts of Crown Point and Drexel, Ohio, 
with the opening of a suit to enjoin the sale of 
$35,000 worth of bonds by the school trustees of 
Madison township. The school trustees were to 
apply the proceeds of the sale of bonds on the erec- 
tion of an addition to the school at Drexel. Despite 
the protest of the plaintiffs, an addition is being 
erected at Drexel, in spite of the fact that a school 
at Crown Point would serve a greater number of 
school patrens: 

It is claimed that because of conditions at the 
Crown Point ‘school, the school trustees diverted 
51 pupils from Crown, Point to Drexel, a mile and 
a half distant. i 

—tThe supreme court of Wisconsin has ruled that 
bondsmen on school treasurers’ bonds are liable. 
At Hayward, in Sawyer county, the treasurer was 
held responsible for the loss of $18,000 through the 
failure of a bank in 1924. The funds were placed 


.in the bank by the district treasurer and on the 


failure of the bank, the district asked the treasurer 


85 2 *' ie fe Vs. a 


to make the money good. The case was carried to 
the supreme court, with the result that the bonds- 
men were held for the amount of the bonds and 
were ordered to pay the district. 

—The board of education of St. Louis, Mo., has 
created the committee on executive officers to be 
headed by the superintendent of schools. The vari- 
ous department heads are to report their sugges- 
tions and recommendations to this committee. 

—Moab, Utah. To encourage the professional 
training of teachers in service, the board of educa- 
tion of Grand county, Utah, annually pays a bonus 
of $50 to each teacher who completes seven or 
more quarter hours of professional study. The 
bonus is paid at the beginning of the term follow- 
ing the summer school. Teachers who have served 
in the schools of the district for one or more 
years are eligible to receive the bonus. 

—Long Beach, Calif. The board of education has 
received bids for the construction of a four-story 
school administration building, to cost $173,000. 
The building will contain all the administrative 
offices of the school system, as well as a library, 
a small auditorium, and other necessary facilities. 


—Oakland, Calif. The school board has modi- 
fied its rule prohibiting children to leave school 
grounds at noon. Under the revised rule, pupils 
who have the written consent of their parents will 
be permitted to trade at nearby community stores 
during the noon hour. The change in rule is the 
result of a protest on the part of store owners in 
the neighborhood of one of the junior high schools. 

—The school board at Medford, Mass., recently 
listened to a report of school lunchrooms. It was 
brought out that the lunchrooms are being operated 
at a substantial profit to the city. It was decided 
to operate the lunchrooms in the future at a figure 
as near cost as possible. The sale of “hot dogs” 
was prohibited in school lunchrooms after it was 
shown that children frequently over-indulged them- 
selves in this article of food and as a consequence 
were unable to attend school the next day. As 
this article is forbidden in the homes, it was 
decided to remove it from the school menu. 


—Rutland, Vt. The school board has voted to 
conduct the new high school on a standard four- 
year basis. Under the plan, grades seven and eight 
in the Longfellow School, will be moved to the 
present high school next fall. Grades five and six 
will be moved to the Longfellow School, and grades 
nine to twelve will be housed in a new school. 
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ARCHITECT 
MELVIN 8S. KING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HEATING CONTRACTO 
THOS. E. GILDEA, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Heatovents For This New 
Up-to-Date Equipped High School 


HIS School District is proud, and 

rightly so, of their new Senior and 
Junior High School. It is a noble structure 
and a monument to the steady advance- 
ment of education. 


It is a notable fact that Heatovents were 
installed to take care of the heating and 
ventilating requirements of this school. The 
basis for the school board’s choice of Heat- 
ovents was their up-to-dateness in design, 
construction, economy in cost, upkeep and 
efficiency in service. 


Heatovent, the unit system of heating 
and ventilating, is up-to-date because all 
the latest good points of other ventilation 
have been combined in it and all the inferior 
have been eliminated. It is as low in first 
cost as a central fan system and costs less 
to keep up because it requires less electric 
power and steam. And lastly, it is more effi- 
cient because it can be adjusted to eliminate 
heating and ventilating of unoccupied 
rooms. 


LOE I LL oe 


Investigate further into Heatovent features and you 
will be impelled to specify them for your schools. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga., 254 Peachtree St. Detroit, Mich., 400 Penobscot Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., 2126 Edmondson Ave. Hempstead, L. I., N.Y., 2nd National Bank Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 321 Brown-Marx Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind., 3115 N. Central Ave. 

ton, Mass , 260 Tremont St. Kansas City, Mo. , 1101 Plonesr Trust Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 321 Jackson Bldg. Los hoodia. California, 1824 8. Hope St. 
Chicago, Ill., 401 Transportation Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., ~~, 7 & Trust Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 204 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn 6 Essex Bldg. 
Denver, Colo., 1226 California St. New York City, 1400 cies. 


Newark, N. J., 403 Military Park Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pai, 709 alae Bank Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., ‘Security 

Salt Lake City, U., 402 "seat Bide. 
San Francisco, Calif., 746 vaeaomne St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 324 Union B ldg. 
Toronto, Canada, 21 River St. 
Youngstown, Ohio, 1101 ‘Realty Bldg. 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


ing Fountains. 


dren’s welfare. 


Warren, O. 


Largest Manufacturers of 





TWO CHANGES AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Willie H. Driskill 

The board of education of Birmingham, Alabama, 
has recently made a radical change in the payment 
of teachers’ salaries and is contemplating the in- 
troduction of a pension system. 

Birmingham, an industrial city of something 
over 200,000 population is the largest city in Ala- 
bama, which is largely an agricultural state. 
Naturally, the “Magie City,” as Birmingham is 
called, has great influence. When it adopts rules, 
the smaller towns of the state take notice. 


The radical change that has been made is a 
ruling placing elementary-school teachers on the 
same salary basis as high-school teachers. At the 
heginning of the fall term of 1928-29, elementary 
teachers who are college graduates will receive the 
same salary as high-school teachers. This ruling 
dees not apply to normal-school graduates, for they 
are not eligible to teach in the high schools of 
the city. Instead of $1,000 a year, $1,125 will be 
paid to elementary-school teachers who are college 
graduates just beginning in the school system. The 
annual increase will be $125, or $25 more than 
formerly. The maximum salary will be $2,250 for 
these college graduates who choose primary work. 
Until now the maximum has been $1,800. 


The one-salary basis has been a debated question 
in many places for some years. Advocates have 
maintained that if there is one teacher who needs 
more knowledge, more training, and more tact than 
a high-school teacher, it is an elementary teacher, 
and if there is one teacher needing more of all 
these characteristics than an elementary teacher. 
it is a primary teacher. We can readily see that 
a good beginning is almost essential to later de- 
velopment and, therefore, the lower grades need 
strong. teachers, well prepared by training and 
naturally adapted to the work. On the other hand. 
there is the economic law of supply and demand 
that must be reckoned with. There will always 
he a greater number of teachers who can teach 
elementary grades than there is of those prepared 
to teach in high schcol. Normal-school graduates 
and others who have attended private institutions 
may teach in elementary schools but not in the 
high schools. As in any other commodity, price, 
or salary, is regulated by supply and demand. Of 
course, the demand for teachers is a little stronger 


A PRACTICAL 
SIDE-STREAM! 


While side-stream fountains are far more sani- 
tary than vertical streams, now generally con- 
sidered obsolete by up-to-date school authorities, 
not all side-stream types are practical, and cer- 
tainly none as sanitary as Halsey Taylor Drink- 


These modern fountains incorporate many exclu- 
sive features that make them really practical 
side-stream types and that afford the degree of 
health-safety so necessary in guarding the chil- 


Write for our new catalog for 
school building authorities. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 


Drinking Fountains Exclusively 






(Woddy B. Wood, Architect) 


Automatic 


drinking height. 


safeguard! 


in elementary than in high schools, for numbers 
of pupils drop out before teaching high-school 
grades, and naturally more teachers will be needed 
for the lower grades than for the upper. Yet. there 
are sO many more waiting for grade-school jobs, 
equipped only for the grades, that the supply will 
probably run the demand below par. It is hard 
to make rules that undermine natural economic 
laws. This experiment will be watched with 
interest. 

The Birmingham board of education proposes to 
establish a pension system for its teachers. The plan 


“calls for optional retirement at 60, and compulsory 


retirement at 70 years of age. The pension fund 
is to be raised in part by the teachers and in part 
by the school fund. The teachers are to be assessed 
three dollars a month, and sums so raised are to 
be matched by the board of education out of the 
school fund. It is pointed out by the board that 
the pensions will benefit both pupils and teachers. 
When a teacher reaches the age where she is not 
efficient, she may quit, without worrying over 
financial support, and give place to a younger, 
more efficient teacher. 

Theoretically, everybody should save something 
for the rainy day, but teachers are like preachers. 
They have to help so many others, and are expected 
to pay and to give to so many causes that saving 
is well-nigh impossible. A pension, or insurance 
fund, is a boon to most of them. Teachers’ salaries 
are none too high anyway, even though it is true 
that salaries are getting better and that teaching 
conditions are becoming more favorable. 


Birmingham has a board of rather remarkable 
men. Erskine Ramsey, the millionaire president 
of the board of education, is an excellent business 
man and an unassuming philanthropist. A few 
years ago he received from the city the loving cup 
which is awarded aunually to the citizen who has 
done most for the city. By the way, should any 
young ladies read this—he is an old bachelor and 
this is leap year, and Birmingham salaries are 
rather good. 

It might also be added that the superintendent 
of schools, Dr. C. B. Glenn, is very progressive and 
that the one-salary basis and proposed teachers’ 
pensions are only examples of numerous changes 
and improvements made during his administration. 


Brightwood Graded School, Washington, D. C. 


Stream Control 


One of many distinctive Taylor fea- 
tures. Regardless of pressure varia- 
tion, the stream remains at uniform 
Two-stream pro- 
jector acts as a further hygienic 





A PRACTICABLE PLAN OF ACCOUNTING 


FOR HIGH-SCHOOL FUNDS IN GRAIN 
VALLEY, MISSOURI 

Supt. Carl R. Thomas, of Grain Valley, Mo., has 
worked out a practicable plan of accounting for 
school-activity funds in a small high school. The 
plan enables the principal to carry out certain defi- 
nite policies concerning the wise spending of money 
derived from school activities. It is desirable that 
the money contributed by persons who attend school 
be so handled and accounted for that it will be 
protected from misuse and that it may prove of 
lasting benefit to the school. 

Under the plan adopted by Mr. Thomas, all money 
derived from school activities from any source is 
deposited in the bank in a so-called “school activity 
fund.” The principal keeps a ledger in which each 
organization has a place showing the receipts and 
disbursements of the organization. The treasurer 
keeps a record for the information of his indi- 
vidual organization, but the record of the princi- 
pal represents the official record. 

Whenever it becomes necessary for an organiza- 
tion to spend any money, the treasurer presents a 
request to the principal. This request is signed 
by the president of the organization and_ the 
sponsor. The principal issues and signs a check on 
the activity fund and charges the amount to the 
organization in its own section in the ledger. 

At the close of the year, a definite report is pre- 
pared, showing the expenditure of the funds. The 
plan in operation insures a complete continuity of 
policy regarding the supervision of school- activity 
funds. 


ISSUE SCHOOL-BOARD NEWS AND NOTES 

The Illinois School Board Association has begun 
the publication of a monthly service bulletin “for 
its members. The bulletin contains general news 
notes and is intended to serve as an exchange be- 
tween members of the organization. 

A study of the assessed valuations of property, 
bonded indebtedness, and school bonds is_ being 
made. 


—Mr. R. V. Dudley of Detroit, Mich., has been 
appointed as superintendent of construction for the 
large building program which the Pontiac board 
of education has adopted for the coming year. Mr. 
Dudley will have charge of the supervision of some 
$2,000.000 worth of construction work. 
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Piano MIA Ce Lae 


Ole Meanpole 


[ URNS the past few years, 
there has been an increas- 
ingly pronounced demand for a 
toilet partition finer than the 
ordinary type of metal toilet 
partition, and while we were fully 
aware of this demand, we resisted 
the temptation to enter the mar- 
ket with an experimental product. 


Numerous designs were develop- 
ed incorporating a great variety 
of ideas and improvements un- 
til finally, after more than two 
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years, we were ready to an- 
nounce Marblmetal, a full ex- 
pression of the finest in toilet 
partitions. 


The result is that builders can 
now have not only a modern 
toilet partition, but one which 
has been perfected in the labor- 
atory of experience and com- 
bines all of the fine advantages 
of marble and metal. 


Descriptive literature will be 
mailed upon request. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


905 Wayside Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 





‘Loilet Partitions 
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Get your FINNELL now 
for summer cleaning 


Begin next term with 
CLEAN School Floors 


Vacation time is renovation time in schools. Then 
is the time to give your floors a thorough cleaning— 
scrubbing accumulated grime and grease from oiled 
floors, sanding and refinishing waxed or varnished 
floors, applying fresh wax on linoleum, and scouring 
tile and terrazzo. 


In every floor renovation or floor maintenance 
operation the FINNELL System will help you. It 
will save time, money, and labor. It will put the 
floors in better condition than ever—no matter what 
kind they are or their present condition. The 
FINNELL Electric Floor Machine waxes, polishes, 
scrubs, removes varnish and sands. 

Act now. It takes time to make a competent sur- 
vey of the floor conditions in your schools to deter- 
mine what size FINNELL SYSTEM would best 
serve your requirements. Your request for a call by 
one of our floor maintenance engineers does not 
obligate you to purchase. But if you wish to take 
full advantage of summer vacation, an early. inspec- 
tion of your buildings is desirable. 


Requests from schools are now receiving prompt 
attention. If you wish to make this summer the 
beginning of a new era of cleanliness in your schools 
write us at once. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 256 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Also Standard 
Bank Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Factories, 
Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. District offices in principal cities. 

“One of these scrubbing machines has been in 
service practically three years. The other two have 
just been installed in the past three or four months, 
and it was upon the recommendation of 
the man using the old one that we pur- 
chased the additional units, and this is to 
say that the same have been giving us 
entire satisfaction, doing the work much 
more satisfactorily and far more rapidly 
than the old style hand mopping and 
scrubbing.” 


Houston Independent 
School District, 
Houston, Texas 


It scrubs 
It waxes 


It polishes 








An AdvanceStep 
In Sanitation 


Every factor that contributes to the preservation of 
child-health is vitally important. Good light, proper 
ventilation, and drinking water dispensed from sani- 
tary fountains are all doing their part to keep school 
children alert and in perfect health. 


But what of the toilet room? Children will be 
thoughtlessly careless. An unflushed toilet bowl 
may menace the health of an entire class. There is 
no necessity for taking chances—Jewel Water Clos- 
ets are automatically flushed at every use and venti- 
lated at the bowl. This dual protection is receiving 
the endorsement of health authorities everywhere 
and is a requirement for schools in several States. 


PNEU C 


WATER J CLOSETS 


In Jewel Closets, depression of the seat fills the tank. 
Release of pressure thoroughly flushes the bow] under air 
pressure. Shown in the picture above is a typical Utility 
Room installation. Air is constantly withdrawn from the 
toilet room through the bowl into an airtight Utility Room 
from whence it is removed by an exhaust fan. All tanks, 
supply piping and valves are in the Utility Room, where 
they are easily accessible, should repairs ever become 
necessary. 


Jewel Unit No. 67 as illustrated is designed especially for 
schools. The bowl is of heavy vitreous china with extended 
front lip. Vent conduit is gray iron, vitreous china ena- 
meled. Seat is “Never Split” open front and back, in choice 
of ebony, mahogany or natural oak finish. Hinges and at- 
tachments are nickel-plated and polished. Compression tank 
is heavily galvanized. 


Send for 
New Catalog 


New catalog illustrating and 
describing the complete line 
of Jewel Closets will be sent 
upon request. 
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The Bowlus Mfg. Company 
Springfield, < Ohio 
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ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE | 
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PLUMBING ) 
TURES 
XS FIX D) 
SG 


Whenever or wherever you 
may seea ‘NONG(f  plumb- 
ing fixture you will of course 
remark upon its grace and 
dignity of design. In thus ad- 
miring outward appearance 
one is prone to overlook the 
worth of hidden structure. 
The visible appeal of the 

NONC(’ unit is but a re- 
flection of an _ underlying 


Beauty Plore 





than Skin Deep 


hind plaster walls or exposed 
where everyone may see, you 
can be certain that in Nelson 
products may be found qual- 
ity of material, workmanship, 
and design which will render 
years and years of trouble- 
free service. 

The Nelson Service De- 
partment is at the disposal of 
school officials and architects 


SS 
es 
ness. 

Dy 

4 

NEW SALARY SCHEDULE AT 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

The board of education of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
in effect a new salary schedule for teachers, which 
has provided substantial increases in salary since 
September, 1927. Under the schedule, noncollege 
graduates enter the service at a minimum salary 
of $1,000 and advance to $3,400 through experi- 
ence and increased efficiency. College graduates be- 
gin at a minimum salary of $1,400. 

All teachers are divided into two groups: (1) 
teachers who hold normal-school certificates, nor- 
mal-school diplomas, standard temporary, and 
standard permanent certificates; (2) teachers with 
state provisional and permanent college certifi- 
cates, and special certificates for teaching music, 
art, mechanical drawing, physical education, con- 


tinuation-school work, commercial subjects, and 
practical-arts subjects. 


Ww 








Teachers in group one are divided into A, B, 
and C teachers with the following salaries. 


foundation of built-in good- 


Whether hidden away be- 


Edwardsville, Ill. 





PLATE 4388N 
Vitreous china pedestal fountain, self- 
closing valve, vitreous china bubbler, and 


concealed pressure regulator. Waste and 

_ supply pipes within pedestal. Heavily nick- 
eled trimmings. Exposed Trimmings can be 
furnished in Cromium everlasting finish at 
additional cost. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. COMPANY | 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Factories: 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Branches throughout the country. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 2 


semester hours of preparation required on a pro- 
rata basis. 


3. Any teacher in Group 2.after having taught 
one year at the minimum salary of Class C, may 
be advanced to a maximum of $3,400 in two annual 
increments of $200 each, provided his annual rating 
remains “middle” or better, and, provided also that 
he offer a total of 24 semester hours of approved 
preparation over and above his eligibility qualifica- 
tions for receiving the maximum salary of Class C. 

4. Any teacher now teaching in Harrisburg who 
has taught at least thirty years in the district 
shall not be required to complete the necessary 
semester hours of approved preparation to pass 
from one class to another in either group of the 
salary schedule, provided however, that this con- 
cession on account of lung service shall not apply 
to the second maximum in Group 2 schedule; and 
provided further that teachers now in the ser- 


5 6 7 





Class 1 2 3 4 Inc. 
A. $1,000 $1,100 $1.200 $1,300 $1,400 $1,500 $1,600 6 x $100 
B. 1,750 1,900 2,050 3x 150 11 
C. 2,225 2,400 2x 175 

Teachers in group two are also divided into A, 

B, and C teachers with the following salaries: 

Class 1 2 3 4 5 6 Ine. 
A. $1,400 $1,500 $1,600 $1,700 $1,800 $1,900 5 x $100 
B. 2,050 2,200 2,350 2,500 2,650 5x 150 12 
C. 2,825 3,000 2x 175 


Salary Regulations 

1. Before receiving in either group an incre- 
ment increase from the initial point entered on 
the salary schedule or from any point thereafter 
attained, a teacher must have secured a yearly 
rating of “middle” or better. 

2. In addition to having received a yearly rating 
of “middle” or better, a teacher in either group 
must have completed since entering the service of 
the school district at least six semester hours of 
approved preparation before passing from Class A 
to Class B, and six additional hours of preparation 
before passing from Class B to Class C, with the 
understanding that all semester hours of approved 
preparation completed since entering the service 
of the district, shall count in lieu of the twelve 


vice who have taught more than twenty years in 
the district and who when they reach thirty yeare 
of service have not acquired the necessary college 
credits to enable them to go to the maximum of 
Class C in each group shall be relieved of the re- 
quirements for college credits. 


5. The superintendent shall evaluate all accrued 
semester-hour credits when, and if offered for pass- 
ing from one salary class to another and shall 
approve all courses taken after entering the ser- 
vice of the district before the courses are begun 
when, and if such courses are to be offered as 
semester hours of approved preparation for pass- 
ing from one salary class to another salary class 
or to the second maximum in Group 2. 


who are confronted with 
plumbing and heating prob- 
lems. 


Bessemer, Ala. 


~~ 


‘S 


6. The salary of head teachers, and teachers in 
special, open-air, detention and _ continuation 
schools, shall be $100 over and above the regular 
salary schedule. 

7. Substitute teachers shall be paid per diem 
and on the basis of the minimum of the schedule. 


8. The superintendent, supervisors, and princi- 
pals in charge shall annually rate each teacher, 
as far as possible, with respect to each of the fol- 
lowing items: personality, preparation, technic, and 
pupil reaction. They shall use the rating standard 
given as the standard that each teacher must attain 
in order to be eligible for advancement on the 
salary schedule, and no teacher’s salary shall be 
increased whose services may have proved unsatis- 
factory, as indicated by the report of the super- 
intendent. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
—Fifty-one public-school teachers of Denver, 
Colo., organized a union affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


—The startling information comes from Indian- 
apolis, Ind., that more than 8,000 applications are 
on file for the 175 vacancies on the next 
year’s teaching staff. Board members complain sq 
many men and women seeking Indianapolis school 
jobs besiege them daily begging the aid of their 
influence that their private business suffers. 

—The school board of St. Louis, Mo., has on 
file 4,800 applications from teachers seeking ap- 
pointment. Of these, 1,200 are from St. Louis and 
3,600 from out of town. 

—The board of education of Plattsmouth, Nebr., 
has voted to discontinue, at the close of the school 
year, the practice of giving contracts to married 
women teachers. 

—Medford, Mass. The school board has inserted 
a clause in all contracts with teachers not on per- 
manent tenure, whereby the marriage of a woman 
teacher automatically terminates the contract. 

—The restoration to active duty of ten principals 
and twelve teachers in the Chicago schools, retired 
under the McAndrew emeritus rule, has been or 
dered in a recent decision of the appellate court 

The Chicago board of education decided to 
abide by the decision of the appellate court which 
holds illegal the emeritus rule automatically re- 
tiring teachers at the age of 70 years. 
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There’s No Forgetting Here .. . 


Record No. 105 


In 1906—Clow Mad- 
den Automatics were 
installed. In 1927— 
after 21 years’ serv- 
ice, they werein such 
good condition that 
they were placed ina 
new school building. 


Location: Wallace 
School, Sterling, 
Illinois. 


One, two, count them on your thumbs... the 
moving parts to the Clow Madden valve. It has no 
complicated parts . . . nothing to cause expensive 
repairs. 


A quarter century, usually ten years past it, is the 
average life of Clow Madden Automatics. (Read 
Record No. 105.) They ask about half the usual 
amount of water, less than half for repairs. 


Clow Madden Automatics flush themselves every 
time, every time. There’s no forgetting. Nothing 
could be surer. 
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Forty-Eight Styles, Heights and Types to Meet Your Requirements 
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. . « And No High Costs Either 


Hands and minds should not govern health. Dirty, 
unflushed closets are perilous to health, and even 
life. Dirty, unflushed closets are never Clow Mad- 
den Automatics. They couldn’t be. 


Three gallons of high pressure water scour the 
Clow bowl each time. Three gallons of water 
cleanse more thoroughly here than twenty some- 
times do in other closet bowls. May we send a 
copy of the Clow School Plumbing Booklet? 


James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Ave., Chicago 
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Forty-Eight Styles, Heights and Types to Meet Your Requirements 
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Record No. 107 


In 1906, 15 Clow 
Madden Automatics 
were installed. To- 
day they are still in 
splendid condition. 
The janitor of this 
school states there 
has not been arepair 
necessary on any of 
these closets in the 
last 6 years. 


Location: May 
St. School, Benton 
Harbor, Michigan. 
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The Length of the Junior High School Day 


The department of research of the National 
Education Association has completed a report 
showing the length of the junior-high-school day 
in 63 cities above 75,000 in population. The 
data which were compiled by Mr. C. L. Cushman, 
director of research at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
offers information on the number of classes per 
day in each school, the length of each class, the 
number of periods per day, the amount of class 
preparation, and the number of weeks the stu- 
dents spend in school clubs and extracurricular 
activities during each school day. 









In 10 cities, the teachers have definite time 
assigned for class preparation, and in 50 cities 
the teachers do not have any definite time for 
this work. In 9 cities, 40 or more minutes per 
week are spent in extracurricular activities; in 
8 cities, 60 or more minutes are spent in these 
activities; in 10 cities, from 115 to 125 minutes 
are so spent; in 1 city, 170 minutes are spent; 
in 4 cities, 210 minutes are spent in these 
activities. 

The summary of the information for the 65 
cities is as follows: 





No. Periods Length Recitation and 
Cities in School Day of Periods Supervised Study 
SS FOE SOE eC Pee eee TERE Ce RU rT Ter 5 plus 40 mins. Yes 
ME MIN 6. 656'0.615.06 650065 940660605 40590 60080408. 8465% 6 55 mins. Yes 
ARP eee ee ee ee 6 52-55 mins. Yes 
es clon. 5.5255. babs 46E TE ERA ETOSE OCS 64609689 6 55 mins. Yes 
ME Ps 0.5 e656 56 6c s:0s oa 6060 0010 06.0000 800464500 sses ones 6 (grade 7A) 55 mins. Yes 
5 (grade 7B) . 7 
NN EPPO EP CTT CRT CELT LR ETE 6 ‘ 60 mins. Yes 
SE Tree errr rene eee eee Ce Ye 6 51 mins. Yes 
NS es 5 5 5d 0a 9.0816 4144 64:06 6 bP ON OES CS 6% S05 :849 6 60 mins. Yes 
NR ya 50. 00:0:656.0:6,66:06.:6 6.444.000.6566 6 658005 OE4 PSH. 6 43 mins. Yes 
OO TOT rrr rT rrr rr rr er re 6 55 mins. Yes 
60.46 6.5,0:940 056455 44 0O ARLES ERDCRIOSEC SET ANO TSS 6 50 mins. Yes 
ES 2 5 ae 4 ods ©4656 0.0S 0 19SEC CREEERASSER CERES EOS ODSS 6 45 mins. Yes 
WINING 656.00 6:0:6.4:410 00.0.4 0916:405 0:0i00055059 0005050 600000065 6 55 mins. Yes 
IN 5. cs\o <b ad:54.0 A460Sw WON Od AEE NEEDS ORO 994d 4105 6 (grade 7-8) : : 
5 (grade 9) 55 mins. Yes 
WORE, WOBID 6 oo oc cscs cccc dee escsecsceccsccssccosssesas 5 50 mins. Yes 
aa oa ab 5.0 46.40.06 6004 HOS HS SEN 6S 4S KSAT EC OED ES 6 55 mins. Yes 
ne os ea 64S SNES SEAT E AEE AEC TSS 50604 0900S 6 50 mins. Yes 
TOO GEG occ ccc ceca ccacsceccccescesecesccescceescaes 6 SO mins. Yes 
EE ND™|E SPOUT Ce et 3D 60 mins. Yes 
Ne aoa 5 655 i455 O85, 6 SAAS CADEDASATEASREOE CSCO EE ONGS 5 60 mins. Yes 
OP rr rer ce 5 plus 60 mins. Yes 
a sk a adn o bAsdeOES ACESS CACHE SEGAERSYRESSOS EES 7 40 mins. No 
BOSCOR . 0c c cc sccccccccccccencccscccccsccseccccccesesces 5 40 mins. No 
Fall River i MES:-6:6 eS USED OO OO UEROS6S O66 8 4869964695464 46.08 6% 55 mins. Yes 
in 52s 5 gg 5 Ke: H4s. 0 64 OGRE S ONES 4A 6TAS AREER DS HCCOTS Varies 38-40 mins. No 
LADD. cccccccccccccccccccsccneccccvcccesessseccsssesees 7 40 mins. Yes 
UE MINIM 5 64:6. 0.00 66 64 4:0 6.445:2.0.002000006680 000000000 3-6 60 mins. Yes 
55 mins. 
15 mins. . 
RECT PETC TES eT CUTS Core Tee Te eee 4 70 mins. res 
noe EEE POC ETE CCT TOT ERT TOE O Ee Ter, 6 60 mins. Yes 
aS 6 ig d45 6444 SO 60466 SEND EDL EEOOCCCREDES ECS 6 54 mins. Yes 
NN a 5.9 pCR RE SEEDTECEREOTES SES6O 455/05 0949S 4-6 50 mins. Yes 
Highland Park.........cccccccccssccccccvccccccccseces 6 45 mins. Yes 
Trey rer rrr Teer ee ee Tek ee ee 6-7 40 mins. No 
NN OOO Pe ee ee 29 (grade 7-8) 60 mins. Yes 
24 (grade 9) 5 
NS SEEPS CT EOCT TORT eT CET CORT TT ee 6 50-60 mins. Yes 
SU FEE oo. bcc ccc cc cen sceeccassecscseeessecssceesieee 6 45 mins. Yes 
TO HOE CREP 66sec ccccicccrasedacseececescsnseeneees ? 45 mins. Yes 
ATS erirrr rr iret r rrr erent ts 5 plus 60 mins. Yes 
BENGMOCCROS 6 once ccccccccccsccccctecrecvccescscccsccons 6 50 mins. Yes 
SYPACUBE. 0... ccc rcccccccccccccccccssesesscccccccsecsece 6 50 mins. Yes 
oe 6.5 6 4-46.44 40 b 440004460 60404449559530 009005 S ’ 6 55 mins. Yes 
ere rr rrr rer eT Tre Tc rhe rs ee 4 plus 45 mins. Yes 
5 (grade 7-8) 60 mins. Yes 
4 (grade 9) 
8 45 mins. Yes 
5 45 mins. No 
5 43 mins. Yes 
6 55 mins. Yes 
6 60 —_ 2 
Pas 0 0.06. 0:600008 40660068 6 55-60 mins. ces 
PRAPPIBBGEE occ ccccccseccceess 7 50 mins. Yes 
Philadelphia 6 plus 45 mins. Yes 
Scranton, Pa 6 60 mins. Yes 
Wilkes-Barre a 60 mins. Yes 
Providence... .. 0... cccccccccccccsccccccvccecccceseccces 6 50 mins. Yes 
Be Bcc ccccccccccccseccececccecesecocsceeceececoces . 4 60 mins. Yes 
ois g 5k 9g 0 84.6-bdb S464 V ESCH 6CETED EDEN ETE ESS 6 45 mins. Yes 
RIN 6 6.6.6 6.66:6.5 06.4049 6 046050506 5944.0040 05604440: 6 55 mins. Yes 
Malt Lake Clty... ..ccccccccscccccccsscscccccscscsccces 5 60 mins. Yes 
Se doo dg 5 6% abd 4 Ado 4S EASES OOCEOO94 E44 TESST SEESS 6 50 mins. Yes 
BRICHMONA. .. 0. ccc ccc ccc ccwccccccscccccccccccsesccssecs 5 5O mins. Yes 
PIs. 6. 6 6.6.5 050 6:8:6:6:6.0.6 6:5 0:0:6:0:0.04:0 55.4:0466:0:4 046664406600 0:06 6 (grade 7-8) 60 mins. Yes 
41, (grade 9) 
i og gh Bsus MEDAN TENSOR SOAS TOS WEREEASS 5-6 40 mins No 
NETO EC CEC TET CT TC . 45 mins Yes 
Een 
Summary for Periods: Minutes: , eer Periods: BOO <sassana00s 10 Minutes: 
Sut cities 7 or more.... 6 60 or more...16 No .......... ST OF Mii BD BO sssscccase 50 200 or more. 5 
© i cciveedca 0c Mee +h08s904 12 WO caientisaeus 18 No data...... 3 150-199 ...... 10 
D éssecceanees BE DOE cccccces 14 2 eee eree rene — 100-149 ..... 7 
© pipe cssieaes BS We sressscc 10 / meee rrr 2 Fee 16 
Varying . 8 40-44 ........ 8 Not given or Less than 50.10 
— Less than 40. 1 not clear..... 4 VOIR ccccese @ 
63 Varying ..... 2 -- WO ee isiaa Oe 
me 63 INO GRCB.ics0 4 
63 ons 
Median 6 periods 50-54 minutes 5 periods 50-99 minutes 





J. G. STEARLY, CLERK OF THE OKLAHOMA 
CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


With the exception of two years’ intermission, 
J. G. Stearly clerk of the board of education, 
has been with the Oklahoma City school system 
seventeen years. 


He was elected superintendent of buildings 
and grounds in 1910 and acted in this capacity 
until 1918 when he was elected clerk of the 
board. In 1923-24 and 1924-25, through the 
domination of politics, another secretary took 
his place. Mr. Stearly was reelected in 1925. 

Mr. Stearly was not an applicant for the posi- 


tion of clerk when he was first elected by the 
school board to that place. He liked the work 


of superintendent of buildings and grounds, and 
had no thought of changing. He thinks that 
his work in that position was a splendid prepa- 
ration for the work that he is doing, because it 
gave him an intimate understanding of the 
school system. 

The duties of the clerk of the board of Okla- 
homa City are many and varied. He must at- 
tend all meetings; he has charge of the purchas- 
ing of all supplies; he examines all bids and con- 
tracts; and he is in charge of the preparation 
and disbursement of the budget. 

The budget for the maintenance and the 
operating of the Oklahoma City school system 
is nearly two million dollars yearly. In addi- 
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J. G. STEARLY, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


tion, there is an almost continuous building 
program. This building program has exceeded 
two millions a year in some years. The ac- 
counts for the expenditure of every dollar of the 
building fund must go through the clerk’s office. 


This office is probably the easiest place in the 
world to be dishonest, to juggle reports, and to 
camouflage bids and receive commissions. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary for the school board to 
have a man whose integrity and honesty cannot 
be questioned. Mr. Stearly’s long service with 
the board speaks for his honesty. There has 
never been the slightest slur at his honesty or 
efficiency. 


His efficiency is no less important than his 
honesty. He personally goes over every bid to 
see that it is worded in such a way that the 
bidder has no loop hole of escape from the con- 
tract; he checks up on all specifications to see 
that all necessary articles are included; he goes 
over all orders for supplies; he gets all details 
into such a form that they can be presented 
quickly, simply and intelligibly to the board. 
He makes special visits with committees from 
the board to inspect supplies and equipment in 
the business houses before purchases are made. 

Everything in his office is done by exact sys- 
tem. He has a perfect system of checking pur- 
chases and deliveries to the different schools 
which require a rechecking by the principal of 
each school. No wholesale house has a better 
system of checking and dispensing supplies 
than the Oklahoma City school system has. In 
the early fall all requisitions are gone over with 
the principals of the schools, item by item. 

The business administration of the Oklahoma 
City school system is efficiency plus. Mr. 
Stearly says that the increase in efficiency in his 
office came about by accident. One year when 
the National Association of School Business Off- 
cials was meeting in Kansas City, the board of 
education sent him as a representative of the 
city schools. In attendance there, he found 
leaders from all the large cities and learned that 
the methods in use in Oklahoma City were cum- 
bersome and out of date. 

Mr. Stearly has interested himself in the prin- 
ciples of legislation for and the methods of ad- 
ministration of city school systems. His experi- 
ence shows that such interest supplemented with 
constant study vastly improves the efficiency 
of the business service of the school system. 
The Oklahoma City board of education believes 
that Mr. Stearly is right. It keeps him in office. 
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Philadelphia. Irwin T. Catherine, Arch. 
Fred V. Altemus, Chief Engineer, says, 
“The Kernerator is disposing of garbage, 
rubbish, shavings, etc., in a very satisfac- 
tory manner.” 


oe 


ape 
Se 


= 


af 
| Simon Gratz and Gillespie High Schools, 
i 





by 
; 


roe a 


Modern schools 
ban garbage cans 
and trash heaps/ 






Here’s What Kernerator Assures: 





S. Grescaeen the abil cote of In planning a school building is anything more important 
75% of school fires through trash than sanitation? Can the presence of filthy garbage cans 
piles in the basement. ; 1 dis 1o-soreadineg aah bh s b : sod Ee 

2. Basishes the tracking of weate and disease-spreading tras eaps be excused on any 
paper and sweepings to the base- grounds? 
ment. ° ’ : 

3. Entirely does away with the ex- In many of the country’s best known schools, academies 
pense of buying, cleaning, and and seminaries the Kernerator is solving in a practical, sani- 
replacing of garbage cans. ‘ ° . oe 

4. Provides for instant disposal of tary, economical manner the problem of waste disposal. 
kernee Wath cate GA calgterie. Garbage, papers, sweepings and trash of all kinds are simply 

5. Makes it unnecessary for foul- 
smelling garbage wagons to call dropped through the handy hopper doors located on upper 
for garbage. : floors and drop to the combustion chamber in the basement. 

6. Provides more sanitary — sur- ‘ r : a at 
roundings, and greater health Exclusive Kernerator design permits the accumulation to 
anes ,' become quickly air-dried. An occasional lighting burns the 

7. Costs nothing to operate or main- 4 S. : 
tain—requires no fuel—an occa- waste—no fuel is required. 


sional match burns the waste and 


siv-daied andbens, Costs are surprisingly low. There are Kernerator school 


models as low as $250 and the masonry adds but little more 


A few of the many Kernerator- when the regular chimney is used. 
Equipped School ‘ . : 

aa & , Investigate the many advantages and economies of the 
Little Rock High School........ 2 - ‘ ‘ 

<oukegunaesation Little Rock, Ark. Kernerator. Learn why so many schools endorse this sani- 
Troup junior yee ath sal . tary convenience. Send for our new illustrated school book 

Ceoeeceeceecsess a 5 ave ’ cf ‘ < ‘ ® o e . ke i . 7 
Mt. Vernon Seminary........... which gives valuable information on uses and installations 


errs Washington, Dist. of Col. 
St. Andrews School...Chicago, III. 
Roland Park School. Baltimore, Md. 


Harvard Medical School......... KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


MiG wAT aC CEA Ce ed Boston, Mass. 


Sacred Heart Seminary......... 733 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


re rere Detroit, Mich. R 
KERN ER J AT 0 


ot Kernerator. 


Mt. St. Mary’s Theo. Seminary. . 
Gaiestig ee wetness Cincinnati, Ohio 
st. Ann's Parish School......... 
bse MAA eae eee ie Cleveland, Ohio 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
beitKGhiese ree Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. I. School of Design........... 
eee rT Providence, R. I. 





Eastman School of Music (Dor- 
REG. u S. PAT 


MUNG) o5.65046.5:4 Rochester, N. Y. 
THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 


Central Bigh Schodl......66.s0. : 
‘ieeaeeeaneuae Fort Worth, Texas Garbage and Instant, Sanitary, 

Emmons’ School. ...........500. . . ostless 
esenweeeaes Huntington, W. Va. Waste Disposal C 


Milwaukee Country Day School 
CRA ISME SE CRTES Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Un - soot - able! 


First germ: 


dirty enough to live in.” 


Second germ: “Nothing doing. 


clean. 


x * * * * x 


No building owner is sorry to lose these tenants. 
His paint problem is solved for vears when his 
Every time they are 
Repainting 
A little Hockaday 
goes a long way—both in the amount of square 
feet it covers and in the number of years it lasts. 
prevented by 


walls are Hockadayed. 
washed, they look freshly painted. 
costs are greatly lowered. 


Checking, suction and limeburn are 


“Oh, boy, here’s a fine place for a new 
home. A bit too clean, perhaps, but with 
all that soot coming in, it will soon be 


It says ‘Hockaday’ on 
that paint can. The last wall I lived on 
was Hockadayed, and it was unbearably 
Just when things were getting 
homelike, along came the janitor and 
washed all the nice dirt away.” 


Hockaday’s hard, non-porous surface. 


HOCK ADAY, 


1823-29 CARROLL AVENUE, 


Uy 


-STHE WASHABLE PAINT 





DYNAMITE THE STOPWATCH USED IN 
SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from Page 40) 
of precision. Instead, the school tends to teach 
him to hasten more and to work for accuracy 
less; it makes him worse in these particular 
respects in which he is already bad. 

When the child speeds on his own accord he 
is doing what he likes to do. But when he is 
forced to hasten by the teacher and by the ill 
suggestions of the schoolroom which magnify 
his feelings of inferiority, upset his emotions 
and dissipate his mental effort, he is subjected 
to considerable discomfort. 

Now let us not blame the teacher for the 
speeding epidemic in our schools. She is only 
doing what she has been taught to do. As soon 
as she discovers that her children do not work 
so rapidly or make mistakes so fast as the chil- 
dren of a certain other teacher, or of the average 
school, she grows nervous and she sets about to 
exercise her pupils in timed drills and tests. 
Nearly all the books she reads by educational 
experts and the instruction which she gets make 
speed the major goal. Accuracy is either taken 
for granted or it is promised if the child is 
exercised against the stop watch frequently 
enough. 

In the Psalmist’s words, “How long, O Lord, 
how long” shall this stop-watch epidemic last ¢ 


Doubtless it will last for a number of years, 
since its momentum has become so over- 
whelming. 


But it shall not endure forever. Parents in 
great numbers soon will announce their dis- 
»pproval, They will speak as the defenders of 
their children’s health, their children’s character 
and personality. In the meanwhile, a few data 
gradually are being gathered which help explode 
the chief assumption upon which the whole 
speed movement seems to rest—data which 
demonstrate that the way to get speed is not 
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to speed but to work for accuracy. There are 
not available any specific data to prove that 
speed emphasis results in speed achievement. 
Speed emphasis is coming to be recognized also 
as contrary to common sense and there are ap- 
pearing a few textbooks which ignore the stop 
watch. 


To dynamite the stop watches is to abolish 


timed drill exercises, reduce and eventually 
abolish timed standard educational measure- 


ments, substituting for them power tests which 
have no time limits. Call a recess on testing 
programs till the teacher and the children can 
calm down and find themselves. Apply a grading 
system in fact-learning matter which puts a 
premium on correct responses and a_ penalty 
upon errors. Play up accuracy. Quit making 
children guess and bluff, and cease to call them 
liars and to seold and ridicule them when they 
dare to say, “I do not know.” 
THE PURIFICATION OF WATER IN 
SWIMMING POOLS 


(Continued from Page 54) 
gards bacteria, and this is frequently accom- 
plished at the cost of rendering the water ob- 
noxious in odor, nauseous to the taste, and 
irritating to the eyes, nose, ete. 

Ultra-violet rays are similar to chlorine, as 
regards purifying water. They have no effect 
on dissolved organic matter, being directed 
purely against bacteria. They are superior to 
chlorine in that they do not render the organic 
matter more obnoxious, but they are inferior 
to chlorine as a germicidal measure. They 
require a much more carefully filtered water in 
order to be effective. Water containing the 
slightest trace of color cannot be freed from 
germs, on a commercial scale, by this method; 
while the presence of iron, even in moderate 
quantities, or colloidal humus interferes appre- 
ciably with the action of the rays, necessitating 
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If you want to cut maintenance costs, 
try Hockaday on your next paint job. 
Yowll find it keeps building interiors 
looking spick and span for vears. Our 
free booklet, ‘Paint Mileage,” sent on 
request. 


Wade ate 


an extraordinary amount of care of the light 
globes. 





As a germicide, pure and simple, it can per- 
form excellent work, when all of its many re- 
quirements are met, but the apparatus, to be 
continuously effective, requires skilled control 
of both its operation and results. 

Chlorine is, beyond doubt, safer, and if we 
must err, let us err on the side of safety. Its 
comparison to the action.of sunlight may well 
hold, insofar as the judicious exposure of the 
body to it is concerned, but when extended to 
conditions under which it is used to purify 
water, it is somewhat far-fetched. 

(To be Concluded) 
STATE SCHOOL FUNDS AND THEIR 

APPORTIONMENT 

(Concluded from Page 43) 
dition of the district, and no district shall be 
aided in excess of its actual needs, based upon 
information contained in such reports as the 
state board of education may require.”*= 


327bid., p. 143, 83 (e). 


STANDARDIZING THE WORK AND PAY OF 
SCHOOL JANITORS IN COLUMBUS 


(Continued from Page 46) 
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terrazzo, and tile, large cafeterias, gymnasium 
and auditorium activities. These items require 
considerable scrubbing and cleaning over and 
above the cleaning of the classrooms and corri- 
dors. The rate for this class is $80. 

Class B. This includes semimodern 
buildings, with some tile and marble in the toilet 
rooms. These buildings usually have a com- 
bination gymnasium-auditorium. Rate, $75. 

Class C. Consists of old-type buildings which 
require no cleaning and scrubbing other than 
classrooms and corridors with the usual wood 
floors. They contain nothing but 
toilet facilities. 


class 


minimum 


Rate, $70. 
((Concluded on Page 141) 
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Lexington Tower “Building 
New York City 


Architect, John Northrup 
General Contractor, William F. Chatlos 


Plastering Contractor, 


P. Grassi Bros., Inc. 


> 


Par-Lock Applied by the Par- Lock 
Appliers of New York City, Inc. 





a - 
Concrete or other ; 
masonry 


Plus gun-driven 
asphalt coats 


=Qy Makes the ¥242ck 
~» ideal for plastering 7 
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Par-Lock Protects 
the Lexington Tower 


XPONENT of the new day in 

metropolitan construction, the 
stately Lexington Tower at 369 
Lexington Avenue is protected 
against plaster failure by Par-Lock 
Plaster Key. 

Treatments include Par-Lock 
Specification “A” on ceilings; 
Par-Lock Specification “B” on 
side walls while spandrel beams 


are treated with Par-Lock Specifi- 
cation “'H” asa safeguard against 
spandrel leakage. 


Par-Lock for this splendid in- 
stallation was furnished and 
applied by the Par-Lock Appliers 
of New York City, Inc. There is 
a Par-Lock Applier near you, 
ready to consult, to quote and 
to serve you. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO., 1987 W. 77th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





FartTLock 


PLASTER KEY 





PAR-LOCK APPLIERS 


ALBANY, 
425 Orange Street 
BALTIMORE, 
613 West Cross Street 
BOSTON, 
45 Commercial Wharf 
BUFFALO, 
958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 
111 West Monroe Street 
CLEVELAND, 
218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 


COLUMBUS, 

751 South Cassingham Rd. 
DETROIT, 

2544 First National Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

2035 East 19th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

435 Builders Exchange 
NEWARK, N.J., 

24 Commerce Street 
NEW YORK CITY, 

50 Church Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1700 Walnut Street 


PITTSBURGH, 
614 Bessemer Building 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Cedar Avenue 


ST. LOUIS 
906 Chemical Building 


TORONTO, 
22582 Bloor Street, West 


TRENTON, 
339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 

YOUNGSTOWN, : 
503 City Bank Building 

WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
904 Second Nat’! Bank 
Building 

PAR-LOCK CORK 

INSTALLATIONS 

United Cork Companies 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 





= 
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OMe esa Soap- 


Liova-san, the pure 
liquid soap, stands out in a 
competitive field as the stan- 
dard of quality. It has gained 
that reputation because the lab- 
oratory method of manufacture 
assures its absolute uniformity 
and constant adherence to high 
standards. 


Concentration 

Quality in a liquid soap 
depends on just two things. 
The first is quantity of soap 
solids. Liqua-San T contains 
18% true anhydrous soap. Di- 
lute it 40% or 50% and it will 
still contain more soap to the 
gallon than the average liquid 
soap on the market. Liqua-San 
C contains 40% true soap. 


Quality 

But equally as impor- 
tant as concentration is the 
quality of the soap solids them- 
selves. Liqua-San is made from 
the finest obtainable edible 
cocoanut oil and American 
potash. The laboratory method 
of manufacture assures that it 
will be perfectly balanced and 
neutral--never rancid or alka- 
line, never thin or watery. 


Soothing 


It will not chap the ten- 
derest skin--it’s soothing as a 
lotion. Buy Liqua-San and be 
sure. 


Samples Free — use the coupon! 






HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


Huntington Laboratories 


INCORPORATED 
Huntington , Indiana 


(yar THIS NOW/ 


19 













The Huntington Laboratories 
Huntington, Indiana. 

Send samples of Liqua-San for testing, 
and prices. We are interested in a soap of 
real quality at a reasonable price. 


Name 





Address 
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A toilet, shower and dressing room combination of 
FERROMETAL PARTITIONS. 


The above combination taking care of three 
distinct requirements is but one of the many 
tvpes of installations possible with ‘“Stand- 
ardized” Ferrometal Partitions. 


PREDOMINATING FEATURES OF 
FERROMETAL CONSTRUCTION 


A perfected and standardized product, the result of 
many years experience. 


The last word in sanitation, no open unsightly seams, 
ginger-bread moulding, or exposed unfinished con- 
struction. 


Full panel interlocking construction in every sense 
of the word, all joints welded. 


Sound proof doors constructed of lead coated plate, 
no metallic noise from slamming doors. 


The best steel possible for the purpose is used — 
Keystone Rust Resisting Copper Bearing Steel. 


Hardware is heavy cast brass nickel plated. 


Erection a simple matter, no cutting or drilling in 
the field, or complete erection service when desired. 


WE MAINTAIN A COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT, SUGGESTED LAYOUTS 
AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE NO. 14 
ON REQUEST 





LITTERER BROS. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


3022-3032 North Rockwell Street 
CHICAGO -t- -t- ILLINOIS 


Representatives in ‘all principal cities 
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To the Molder of America’s Future 
The School Board Member 


The Boy of Today 
The Craftsman of Tomorrow. 





N the school of today, lies the future of 
America, for there the future citizens of 
America are in the making. You as a mem- 
ber of the school board bear a heavy, but 
noble, responsibility. 
You have been selected by the taxpayers to 
see that these future citizens have the best 
equipment and training possible. 
You have been honored by the responsibility. 
Therefore, you can’t, in justice to yourself, to 
the taxpayers, or to the coming men and 
women of America, leave the choice of equip- 
ment to chance. 


Is Your Equipment Up-to-Date? 
In the Manual Training Department, for in- 
stance, do not let out of date or lack of equip- 
ment take its toll in misspent time and efforts. 
The boys should be trained with the tools they 
will use in later life. 

Such a tool is the Clarke Vacuum Portable 
Sander. It is the tool used today in the wood- 
working trades, in the building trade, and by 
floor contractors. It is the all utility sander 
that answers all calls for wood surfacing—for 
quantity work —for quality work —for close 
work or open work—for flat work—for curved 


work—for floor surfacing or bench work. 

Yet this sander which out-performs the big 
heavy old-fashioned floor sanders and takes 
the place of drum sanders, arm sanders, belt 
sanders and other big stationary machines, is 
so light that a boy can carry it anywhere with 
one hand. It operates off any light socket, and 
because of its inbuilt vacuum is absolutely 
dustless. 


The Clarke Costs the School Nothing 


Another advantage of the Clarke is that it pays 
for itself many times over in maintenance 
work. 

Figure it out for yourself. The Clarke will put 
a new surface on 120 to 200 heavily scratched 
and gouged desk tops in a day. It will surface 
800 to 2000 square feet of floor in a day. 
That’s why schools testify that the Clarke 
pays for itself many times over on week-end 
maintenance work alone. That’s why savings 
of $3000 a season are not uncommon. 

Fulfill your responsibility as a school board 
member by getting the money saving, practical 
training facts about the Clarke. Mail the cou- 
pon NOW. 


“Answers All Calls’’ 


To Insure Against Regrets 


Remember that the Clarke Vacuum Portable 
Sander is the only sander with a definite 


written guarantee of performance that will 1 
| Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
Dept. G-26, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. és 


remove varnish from and make deeply 
gouged desk tops like new. 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 


Dept. G-26, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, IIl. 


Originators and for eleven years Manufac- 
turers, of Portable Sanding Machines 


ae CLARRIE 


“POWERFUL — FAST CUTT! 
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VACUUM PORTABLE 





Please send me the actual facts on 
the Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander. 
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(Concluded from Page 138) 

Buildings with new additions will be classified 
according to the construction and content of the 
new additions. 

Wage Schedule 

The range of wages for the various classes of 
service is as follows: 

Positions 


Wages per Month 
Engineers 


.. $148 to $250 


ION. Sisoksdteacisesestacsance 2a 7 Se 

OO, ee ae 
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Firemen-Janitors ................ 115 to 250 

GURRIIONNES nin ksh ES COCO 
Assignments 


1. Subject to the approval of the board of 
education, assignments of engineers, firemen, 
janitors, and janitresses, are made under the 
direction of the superintendent of schools. 
Compensation is at all times in accordance with 
the schedule of wages, and the total amount 
may not exceed the total allowance for each 
building computed on the basis of the approved 
unit prices. 

2. The provisions of the rules become effec- 
tive for each building at the time of the ap- 
proval of the assignment of personnel and ap- 
proval of schedule of rate for that building by 
the superintendent of schools and the board of 
education. 

3. All rules, regulations, and schedules of 
compensation, or parts thereof, of the board of 
education, in conflict with the provisions of the 
schedule are automatically rescinded for each 
building as the provisions of schedule report are 
put into effect for the building. 


A BETTER BUDGET FOR SUMMER 
REPAIRS OF SCHOOLHOUSES 
(Concluded from Page 56) 
these materials are made throughout the year 
ond individual items are distributed to the 
schools upon requisition of the commissioner of 

buildings. 


The budget for emergency repairs is made in 
lump sums for each division. Orders by the 
commissioner of buildings are limited to $50 
for single items. Emergency repairs over $50 
and up to $500 may be authorized by the build- 
ing committee of the board, pending approval 
by the board. It is, therefore, considered im- 
perative that all possible care be exercised in 
anticipating large repairs and in_ securing 
authorization. 

Strict compliance with all the rules and the 
restrictions of the board, of the school charter, 
and of the general school laws has been ordered 
by the board of education. It is recognized that 
such laws and rules are necessary in public work 
and that the so-called red tape is not a hin- 
drance, but a safeguard of doing repairwork. 
Prompt orders and prompt attention are given 


to the routine of all requisitions and job sheets 
to facilitate repairwork. 

In cases of breakdowns, repairs may be made 
by the custodian or engineer to keep a school in 
session. A serious break during school hours 
calls for the most heroic and extraordinary 
measures by everyone connected with the divi- 
sion affected. A very righteous pride exists 
among employees in keeping the schools open 
every day. 

—TIndianapolis, Ind. The teacher-training plan in 
use in the city schools for the past year has been 
ordered discontinued by the school board. Under 
the plan, two inexperienced teachers, paid $1,000 
a year each, were given grade classes to teach, 
under the guidance of an experienced teacher. The 
supervising teacher, who was paid $400 a year 
above the regular salary, divided her time between 


the two instructors, but conducted no classes of 
her own. 


CONTRACT, 1928 


Fixed Permanent 
Repairs Equipment Improvement Total 
Teachers’ College 
ny. SO 65.6554. 00.95 VEO006 UREN ARROEERSH OS $ 400.00 
Boiler furnace repairs, $135.00; heat regulation repairs, 
$350.00; vacuum cleaner, $2,250.00................08. $ 485.00 2,250.00 $ 3,135.00 
Beaumont High 
Boiler furnace repairs, $225.00; showers, $150.00........ 375.00 375.00 
Central High 
Outside painting, $728.00; boiler repairs, $1,025.00...... 1,753.00 1,753.00 
Cleveland High ” 
Outside painting, $9,805.00; boiler repairs, $2 900.00; fur- 
nace repairs, $125.00; vacuum cleaner’ repairs, 
$4,250.00: electric repairs, $350.00.........c.cecceees 17,430.00 17,480.00 
Roosevelt High 
Retaining wall, $38,000.00; heating repairs, $1,978.00; 
DE TOPGIEE, Tes 6 6.0.66 che ccc cesecccceweessaseess 5,628.00 5,628.00 
Soldan High . 
Composition roof, $570; heating repairs, $2,380.00...... 2,950.00 2,950.00 
Blewett Intermediate 
Heating repairs, $875.00; plumbing repairs, $350.00... 1,225.00 1,225.00 
Franklin Intermediate sail 
Heating repairs, $575.00; plumbing repairs, $1,150.00... 1,725.00 1,725.00 
McKinley Intermediate 
Heating repairs, $88.00; pipe covering, $150.00.......... 230.00 230.00 
Plumbing repairs, $320.00. ......ccccccccccccccccsevcsecs 320.00 320.00 
Yeatman eer ie ane hi $1,200.00: heat 
Repairing roof, $12,800; ozone machine, 200.00; heat- 
"ied repairs, $2,090.00; plumbing repairs, $320.00.... 15,210.00 1,200.00 16,410.00) 
Adams insinie aut 2m 
Outside painting, $670.00; heating contract, $565.00..... 1 235.00 1,235.00 
Ames 
Painting pupils’ desks, $1,042.00; new floors, $1,200.00; — © 339.00 
ast ae. =~ V0e. 


heating repairs, $90.00.........cceeeeeeeeeeeenerecers 
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HARRIS 


Strongest 
Buildings 
of them All 


Light—Snug 


Perfectly 
Ventilated 
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Our School Experts are | 
waiting to help you! 


ie” NEW YORK 


ELECTIONS OF SCHOOL-BOARD PRESI- 
DENTS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
(Continued from Page 52) 
intendent of schools. In none at the present 
time is the city school superintendent elected 
by the people. In Virginia the city-school 
superintendents are officially appointed by the 

state board of education. 

“Obviously, the first term of office of the city 
superintendent of schools should be sufficiently 
long to give him time to show what he is able 
to do. <A probationary period of one year is 
not sufficient. No superintendent, however 
clearly he may see the needs of a school system, 
can accomplish much the first vear. A _ pro- 
bationary term of three years is the least that 
will give a superintendent opportunity to make 
such changes as may seem necessary and time 
enough in which to prove that the changes have 
been for the best interests of the children. 

“In 54 cities of 100,000 or more population 
reporting, the term of office is one year in 3 
cities, two years in 8 cities, three years in 11 
cities, four years in 13 cities, five years in 8 
cities, six years in 4 cities, and indefinite tenure 
in 7 cities. 

“In 139 cities between 30,000 and 100,000 
population the term of the superintendent of 
schools is one year in 30 cities, two years in 
13, three years in 35, four years in 30, five 
years in 8, and indefinite tenure in 23 cities. 

“The term of the city-school superintendent 
in 35 of 48 cities of 100,000 or more population 
is fixed by state law, in 4 by special charter 
provision, and in 9 by the board of education. 
In 56 of 119 cities between 30,000 and 100,000 
population reporting, the term of the superin- 
tendent of schools is fixed by state law, in 5 
by special charter provision, and in 58 by the 
board of education. 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
Patented from Foundation to Roof 


Here’s the solution of the school question for 
fast growing districts and the limited school 
board budget. These splendid buildings recog- 
nize no competition where quality of material, 
construction strength, and the welfare of the 
children are considered. No other buildings can 
give you our ingenious in-built features, for this | 
construction is exclusive in Harris Schools and 
is covered by patents from foundation to roof. 


UNIT 
MADE 


mn 
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Blue Prints and 
Specifications of 
Materials and 
| Construction, with 
| large sized Photo Prints 
of Schools recently 


~\ built by Our Experts. (i 





35th and Iron Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SCHOOLS 


MODEL CLASSROOMS 
for 40 to 400 Pupils in 10 Days! 


Harris Unit-Made buildings are invariably 
specified when the bids are opened. Why? Sim- 
ply because they give you stronger, better made, 
better looking buildings at by far the lowest 
prices. All made possible because they are built 
in the largest and best equipped factory in 
America, backed by our own lumber and mill- 
work factories. And we pledge ourselves to give 
you the satisfaction you have a right to expect. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


| Use Our Bureau of 
| Information Freely! 


DETROIT f 





Duties of Superintendent of Schools 

“The chief duty of a city-school superintend- 
ent should be to act as the head executive officer 
of the board of education. The executive 
authority is in some cities divided between the 
superintendent of schools and the business 
manager; the superintendent of schools is re- 
sponsible for the educational phase, and the 
business manager for the business phase of ad- 
ministration. If the two could be entirely 
separated, this plan of administration would 
have merit; but, as a matter of fact, the educa- 
tional and business phases can not be independ- 
ent of each other. 

“One of the important duties of the super- 
intendent of schools should be the preparation 
of the annual school budget for submission to 
the board of education for its consideration. In 
23 of 54 cities of 100,000 or more population 
reporting, the superintendent prepares the 
school budget, in 5 he assists the committee on 
finance, in 9 he cooperates with the business 
manager, and in 3 he prepares the “educational 
part” of the budget. In 2 cities the budget 
is prepared by the business manager, in 2 by 
the secretary-treasurer, in 1 by the city com- 
mission, in 2 by the auditor, and in 1 by the 
comptroller. 

“In 73 of 131 cities between 30,000 and 100,- 
000 population reporting, the superintendent of 
schools prepares the budget, in 9 he assists the 
board of education, in 8 he cooperates with the 
business manager, in 4 with the secretary of the 
board of education, in 10 with the committee 
on finance, and in 3 the superintendent prepares 
the “educational part.” In 6 cities the budget 
is prepared by the business manager, in 12 by 
the secretary of the board, in 2 by the board, 
and in 3 by the finance committee. 


“That the superintendent of schools should 
nominate teachers is evident. In practice 53 


out of 54 superintendents in cities of 100,000 
or more population reporting nominate teachers. 
Of 140 superintendents in cities between 30,000 
and 100,000 population, 138 nominate teachers. 
Of 47 superintendents in cities of 100,000 or 
more population reporting, 34 nominate the 
teachers directly to the board of education and 
13 to a teachers’ committee. Of 131 superin- 
tendents in cities between 30,000 and 100,000 
population, 67 nominate teachers directly to the 
board and 64 to a committee. 

“Although it is the practice for the superin- 
tendent of schools to nominate teachers, all 
superintendents are not granted the privilege of 
nominating other emplovees. Of 45. school 
superintendents in cities of 100,000 or more 
population, 23 report that they nominate all 
employees; and of 130 superintendents in cities 
between 30,000 and 100,000 population, 68 re- 
port that they do likewise.” 

BUDGETING IN THE SMALL SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 55) 
we spend $200 this vear for library books, he 
accepts responsibility for seeing that we do not 
spend more than that.” 

“That sounds very well, but how ean your 
superintendent foresee all the needs of the dis- 
trict? Do you not find that many unexpected 
costs arise which you couldn’t anticipate?” 

“Not as many as you think. Supt. Wright 
has kept detailed records, and his plans for the 
coming year are based on accurate knowledge 
of enrollment, classroom needs of pupils, and 
former costs of everything we use.” 

“But don’t you find that a man trained as 
a teacher, as your superintendent undoubtedly 
was, lacks the business experience necessary for 
sound business judgment? Are not many of 
his proposals impractical from a business point 
of view ?”’ 


(Concluded on Page 144) 
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It’s FREE and given willingly 


The scientific advice of the Sonneborn Laboratories 
on School Building Preservation 


ITH vacation time near, you are considering 

what repairs your building needs, and what 
products will renovate your building most eff- 
ciently. You can get all your vacation repair prod- 
ucts from Sonneborn. 


IF YOU HAVE ANY SPECIAL PROBLEMS, 
THE SONNEBORN LABORATORIES WANT 
TO HELP YOU SOLVE THEM. Our laboratory 
and engineering staff has cooperated with hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges on school upkeep prob- 
lems. We will gladly supply you with a list of these 
users to whom you can write to prove to your 


S own satisfaction the worth of Sonneborn School 

ome Products. 

Sonneborn Use the coupon below to obtain our literature, 
Products and you will find in it all the products your build- 


ing needs for economical, efficient, long-lasting 
upkeep. 


When you deal with Sonneborn you deal with 
a long-established, reputable concern that values 





LIGNOPHOL 


CEMCOAT 


There is only one way to 


its standing among the schools of the country. You 


If you use Cemcoat Paint, 
you will know why 
Sonneborn products save 
money and give lasting 
satisfaction. Cemcoat does 
not turn yellow. It gives 
a glass-like surface that 
does not crack, peel or 
blister. On new work, 
Cemcoat undercoating 
and Cemcoat gloss finish 
will do the work of three 
coats of other paints. 
Can be washed over again 
and again. 





HYDROCIDE 
Hydrocide Colorless will 
keep your building dry 
and warm in all weather. 
Thiswater-repellent will 
caulk it against the ele- 
ments. 





SONOTINT 
Sonotint is kind to 
the eyes. Has no lus- 
tre, for in classrooms 
there should be no 
glare. It is a handy 
paint that gives the 


very maximum of 


service. Dust, ink 
spots and finger marks 
can be wiped off with- 
out marring the sur- 
face, and it has no 
poisonousingredients. 
Absolutely safe. Can 
be washed with soap 
and water daily. 


preserve the investment in 


your costl w floors. 
e U. S. Geverumens says 
linseed oil is useless. Shellac 
and varnish wear off. Only 
Lignophol lasts! Whether 
your floors are new or old, 
ignophol can make them 
dustless. 





LAPIDOLITH 
If you have dusting concrete 
floors, Lapidolith will 
remedy thetrouble. This 
chemical combines with the 
free lime in the concrete, 
and gives a granite - hard 
surface that will not wear 
nor dust. 


can be certain of quality products and interested 


service. Sonneborn always, under all conditions, 
makes good. 


Mail the coupon and indicate what type of work 


you plan. 


en 






L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. S.B.J..6 : 


114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send data on following— 
We plan to repair floors. 


enanen cnenancnamanenanenamananl 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Speeds up work, reduces costs 


(Concluded from Page 142) 

“The school is an educational concern, with 
a more or less intangible product. We took 
great care to select a superintendent who knows 
this product and is prepared to give us sound 
guidance regarding educational values. On the 
business side, he is very willing to listen to the 
advice of the five business men on the board. 
Remember that he merely proposes, but does not 
authorize expenditures. He initiates all plans 
for the school, but the board is required by law 
to take respunsibility for all financial actions 
of the district. They may accept or reject the 
superintendent’s recommendations as they see 
fit. 

“All orders for supplies, equipment or services 
of any kind, except regular salaries, are made 
out on our triplicate order form in the super- 
intendent’s office. The original (see Form A), 
on white paper, goes to the vendor as his copy 
of the order. The second copy (see Form B), 
on thin pink paper, is kept on file in the super- 
intendent’s office. The third copy (see Form 
C), on heavy yellow bond paper, contains the 
regular school warrant form at the bottom. It 
also contains spaces for the superintendent to 
sign his name certifying that the goods were 
delivered in good order as charged, and a space 
for the chairman of the committee on finance 
to sign authorizing the expenditure. This 
form, before it receives these signatures, has 
gone with the original order to the vendor, 
who is required to render his bill on it by cor- 
rectly entering the price of the goods and re- 
turning it to the superintendent as a regular 
invoice. This third copy (Form C) of the 
order, see, is, therefore, an invoice, a 
voucher, a receiving slip and a secretary’s stub 
all at once, for when it receives the signature 
of the superintendent and the chairman of the 
finance committee, it is placed in the secretary’s 
hands for payment. The secretary, or clerk, 


you 





time. 


in corners, is light to carry. 


The Dayton cannot tip or wabble, 
permits close work against walls or 


of durable aeroplane spruce in sizes 
3 to 16 feet. Moderately priced. 


Write Dept. ASBJ-6 for complete information. 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 





as he is sometimes called, makes out the war- 
rant on the form at the bottom of this sheet, 
bearing the same serial number as the original 
order, and mails it to the vendor, keeping the 
rest of the sheet as his record. These sheets 
he files serially. In this way he has the board’s 
signed authorization for every bill he pays and 
there is no chance to pay a bill twice, for the 
bill and the warrant are a part of the same sheet 
of paper until the bill is paid.” 

“A businesslike plan. How does your super- 
intendent keep the records of the expenditures 
in sufficient detail to serve as a basis for budget- 
making?” 

“Drop over and see him. I am sure he will 
show you his system of cost accounts.” 

THE FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL, 
FORDSON, MICH. 
(Concluded from Page 61) 
of the building by means of a central fan. The 
foul air is exhausted at the floor of each room 
through a system of ducts to the roof outlets, 
and exhaust fans are used to expel the air from 
such rooms as the auditorium, the lavatories, 
the kitchen, and the cafeteria. A special fan 
and heater is supplied for the girls’ locker room. 

The swimming pool is provided with equip- 
ment which insures a water purity equal to the 
best drinking water. The water in the pool is 
changed once every eight hours and is filtered 
and sterilized by a battery of ultra-violet-ray 
sterilizers. After it is filtered and sterilized, 
the water is warmed and returned to the pool. 

Complete temperature regulation has been in- 
stalled to control the temperature of the air 
in the rooms, the hot water supplied to the 
fixtures, and the water of the swimming pool. 
Indicators in the principal’s office keep him in- 
formed as to the quality of the air supplied 
from each supply unit. A circulating system of 
hot-water lines delivers water at a regulated 


In school buildings everywhere Dayton Safety Ladders 
are used to speed up cleaning and maintenance work, 
prevent accidents, reduce labor costs. 
On the broad platform of the Dayton 
Safety Ladder the workman knows 
he issafe. He uses both hands freely, 
does his work better and in less 


Type “B” 
Dayton Ladder 


A “little brother” 
to Type soar? 


shown at left. A 


general purpose, 
popular priced 
safety ladder. 


Seven sizes. 


Made 





The Dayton Safety Ladder Co., 121-123 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





temperature to every fixture. The plumbing 
fixtures are of the most modern type. 

The electrical equipment, which is of the best 
modern type, is in keeping with the rest of the 
mechanical equipment. Two distinct systems 
are provided, consisting of a 110-volt system 
for lighting and a 3-phase, 220-volt system for 
motive power. <A special stage panel is pro- 
vided with dimmers, banks, and switches, which 
may be set for different stage-lighting effects. 
A system of intercommunicating telephones, 
with automatic switchboard and eall system 
giving complete communication throughout the 
building, has been installed. 

Fire protection is afforded by means of a sys- 
tem of standpipes placed in cabinets in the 
corridors. A complete sprinkler system has been 
installed in the manual-training unit, in the 
auditorium stage, and in the dressing rooms. 
A closed fire-alarm system of the break-glass 
type is provided, which is connected with the 
city fire station and with a code box in the 
engineer’s office. 

A radio set in the manual-training unit has 
been connected with a jack in the telephone 
outlet so that when the set is turned in for re- 
ception, a loud speaker may be plugged in in 
any room of the building. 

The lighting of the building is ample and is 
provided by means of specially designed fixtures 
in keeping with the architecture of the building. 

A complete system of lightning protection has 
been installed, with copper cables running to 
the ground at regular intervals and carried to 
the damp soil below the foundations. 

The building was erected at a cost of 
$1,946,043, which is at the rate of $0.489 per 
cubic foot, or $846.10 per pupil. The building 
contains a total of 4,385,000 cu. ft. of space and 
houses 2,300 pupils. ' 

The building was erected from plans prepared 
by Mr. H. J. Keough of Detroit, Mich. 
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Classroom in the Harrison School of 
Minneapolis which is painted from 
top to bottom with Barreled Sun- 
light, white on the ceilings and in 
tints on the walls 


“The paint 


washes well «: 


Mr. George F. Womrath is widely 
recognized as an authority on school 
maintenance. What he says in the 
above letter about interior paint is 
well worth reading. 


The Minneapolis schools under Mr. 
Womrath’s management have used 
several thousand gallons of Barreled 
Sunlight. A thoroughly adequate test 
on which to base an opinion! 


* %* * 


Wherever best possible light and sani- 
tary cleanliness are essential, Barreled 
Sunlight Gloss sets the standard. It 
gives a richly lustrous enamel finish 
so satin-smooth it washes like tile— 
without wearing away. So free-flow- 
ing and opaque that less labor and 
less paint are required for a given job. 


Barreled Sunli 


Reg.U.S. _— Pat. Off. 
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and does not fade or become 


. And for rooms where a flat finish 
is sometimes preferred, nothing is 
more suitable than Barreled Sunlight 
Flat. Extremely handsome and uni- 
form. : 


Barreled Sunlight Semi-Gloss strikes a 
happy medium between these two finishes 
and is ideal for many uses. 


When used in the pure white, Barreled 
Sunlight is guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or enamel applied 
under the same conditions. 


You can get Barreled Sunlight in cans from 
14 pint to 5 gallons, and in 30- and 55-gallon 
churn-equipped drums. Where more than 
one coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat first. See coupon below. 


U; S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
44-F DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York—420 Lexington Ave., Chicago—659 Washington Blvd, 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 
Distributors in all principal cities 
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White—or Easily Tinted 


By simply mixing colors in oil with 
Barreled Sunlight white, the painter 
on the job can easily obtain any 
desired shade. In quantities of 5 
gallons or over we tint to order at 
the factory, without extra charge. 
For tinting small quantities our 
dealers carry handy tubes of Bar- 
reled Sunlight Tinting Colors. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44-F Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 

Please send me your booklet “Interiors of Lasting Whiteness,” and a 

panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. 


I am interested in the finish 


Semi-Gloss ( 
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Hard Service 


€ 

Century School Fountains are built to 
withstand the severe test of carefree 
handling. The patented bubbler head can- 
not wear out or get out of adjustment 
through use. It assures a steady, even 
stream and a_e special feature prevents 
squirting if the hand is placed over the 
bubbler top. 

When buying drinking equipment you 
should consider depreciation and mainte- 
nance costs as well as initial cost. If you 
do, Century Fountains will be your choice. 
Installations in use over a long period of 
years have established an enviable record 
for durability and economy. 


Our new catalogue describes and illustrates the 
many Century features and complete Century line. 
Write for a free copy—now. Use the coupon. Cen- 
tury Brass Works, Inc., Belleville, Ill. 














DRINK-KING FOUNTAINS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. RAT. OFF. 


BRASS WORKS /NL. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


PATENTED 


THE 
GREATEST SHOWER 
IMPROVEMENT 


Made in Years, 
Is The Easy Clean 
Feature Of 


THE NIEDECKEN 
SHOWER HEAD 


An Economy Shower for School Installation 


Consisting of NIEDECKEN MIXER which can be set 
to a fixed maximum temperature, preventing waste of hot 
water; shower head, Lock Shield Flow Control and pipe 
supports. 


Piping is furnished by erecting plumber and can be fin- 
ished with white enamel paint or aluminum bronze. 


The Price is $17.35. No Piping Included. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC., 
Belleville, Ill. 

Please send your Complete Catalogue. | 

BN 55.55.05 6.4 60060:00440 5450404 S EO OES ese4 | 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15X. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG.Co. 
ent inenendacald a _— | 


Comme eee eee eee sreeeereeeeee 
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THE FORT WAYNE SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education of Fort Wayne, Ind., on 
March 23, adopted a salary schedule for teachers 
to replace one which had been in operation since 


March, 1926. The new schedule which is based 
upon the three factors of training, experience, and 
efficiency, is intended to harmonize the principles 
upon which the former schedule was constructed 
throughout the school system. All teachers are 
rated by means of a rating scale and exceptional 
efficiency is recognized by annual increments for 
unusual skill or service. 

Beginning teachers who have a minimum of two 
years of normal, college, or university training and 
two years of teaching experience in grade schools, 
will be paid a minimum salary of $1,000 and a 
maximum of $1,700. In grades below the seventh, 
no previous teaching experience will be required of 
candidates whose grade- and high-school education 
is acquired in Fort Wayne. Teaching service out- 
side the city may be credited in full up to and 
including six years, for service in first-class schools, 
and for service in inferior schools at one half its 
full value. 

Teachers with three vears of training will be paid 
a minimum salary of $1,300 and a maximum salary 
of $2,000. 

Teachers with four years of training will be paid 
a minimum of $1,600 and a maximum of $2,300. 

High-school teachers, who have the minimum of 
four years’ training in normal school, college, or 
university and three years of teaching experience, 
will be paid a minimum of $1,900 and a maximum 
of $2,600. Experience outside of Fort Wayne will 
be counted in full up to and including six years, 
for service in high schools. The maximum paid any 
high-school teacher for the first year of service is 
$2,200, if he enters upon the minimum basis of 
training. 

For each additional year of training, $200 will 
be added to the maximum salary of high-school 
teachers. For each year below four years of train- 
ing, $200 will be deducted from the normal maxi- 
mum salary. 


Department heads in high schools will be paid 
$200 per year for such service, but no head may 
be named where there are fewer than four teachers 
in the department. 

Grade-school principals, having the minimum of 
four years of training, with A.B., B.S., or B.Ed. 
degree, and three years of experience, may be paid 
a minimum salary of $2,100 and a maximum of 
$3,000 in first-class schools, $2,800 in second-class 
schools, and $2,600 in third-class schools. 

For each additional year of training, subject to 
the approval of the superintendent, a principal will 
receive $200 a year, in addition to the regularly 
scheduled maximum salary. 

Supervisors rank with principals in first-class 
graded schools, with similar maximum. salaries 
given for similar training, experience, and service. 

Under the rules, it is provided that all training 
to be counted toward salary maximums must be 
done in approved normal schools or colleges. Thirty 
semester hours is considered as a year’s work in 
normal school or college. All maximum salaries 
are reached by normal annual increments of $100, 
but the board reserves the right to increase the 
increment in individual cases, as a reward for un- 
usual service or skill. 

Beginning teachers are on probation for the first 
five years of employment. Teachers rated as D may 
not be employed for a second year. Teachers rated 
as C may not be given permanent contracts, but 
will be dismissed whenever it becomes evident that 
the teacher will not improve in efficiency. 

Teachers who reach the age at which they are 
entitled to full pension, or the age of 62, will be 
automatically retired from the teaching staff. 
They may thereafter be employed upon a year-to- 
year basis so long as they render efficient service. 

Teachers are entitled to three days’ sick leave 
each semester on full pay. Such sick leave is not 
cumulative. At the discretion of the superintend- 
ent, ten days’ leave on full pay may be given for 
long-continued illness. Three days’ leave on full 
pay may be granted to teachers for absence due to 
death in the immediate family. 


SALARY SCHEDULE FOR BESSEMER 
TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS 

The school board of Ramsay, Mich., has recently 
adopted a salary schedule for the Bessemer town- 
ship schools, which is based on the training and 
experience of the instructors. Under the rules, a 
teacher to be eligible for employment must have 
had two years of training above the high school 


and must possess a state life certificate. The 
schedule is as follows: 

Women teachers with a two-year life certificate 
and one year of experience will be paid $1,000; 
thereafter they will be given increases of $50 for 
each year of experience up to a maximum of $1,400 
after nine years’ teaching. 

Women teachers with a three-year life certificate 
and one year of experience will be paid $1,100; 
thereafter they will be given increases of $50 for 
each year of experience up to a maximum of 
$1,500 after nine years’ teaching. 

Women teachers with a four-year B.S. degree, 
and one year of experience will be paid $1.200; 
thereafter they will be given increases of $50 for 
each year of experience up to a maximum of 
$1,600 after nine years’ teaching. 

Men teachers with a two-year life certificate and 
one year of experience will be paid $1,300; there- 
after they will be given increases of $50 for each 
year of experience up to a maximum of $1,700 
after nine years’ teaching. 

Men teachers with a three-year life certificate and 
one year of experience will be paid $1,400; there- 
after they will be given increases of $50 for each 
year of experience up to a maximum of $1,800 
after nine years’ teaching. 

Men teachers with a four-year B.S. degree and 
one year of experience will be paid $1,500; there- 
after they will be given increases of $50 up to 
a maximum of $1,900 after nine years’ teaching. 

In connection with the schedule, a number of 
extra allowances are made as follows: 

For director of athletics and teacher of physical 
training, an extra allowance of $100 for women 
and $200 for men will be paid. 

For teacher of manual training and home eco- 
nomics, an extra allowance of $100 will be paid. 

For teacher of physical training, athletics, and 
manual training, an extra allowance of $200 will 
be paid. 

For music supervisor in the elementary grades, 
an extra allowance of $100 to $300 will be paid, 
and for musie director an allowance of $300 to 
$500. 

For exceptional merit in community activities 
(not more than one teacher to a building), an 
allowance of $50 to $100 will be paid. 

For principals, depending on the number of 
teachers in the building, an allowance of $500 to 
$1.000 will be paid. 
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A New and Economical 


Porcelain 
Steel Cabinet 


BRAND-NEW design of No-Waste toilet 
A tissue cabinet— steel with porcelain 
finish—uniting beauty and practical- 
ity in high degree. Strong, unbreakable, dur- 
able and ornamental. Can’t be scratched nor 
written on. Easily cleaned with damp cloth. 
It enforces economical use of paper by its 
delivery of interleaved double sheets through 
a slot. Has no mechanism whatever; can’t 
get out of order. Quickly and easily refilled, 
even though part of existing supply remains. 
Very reasonable in price. 


The No-Waste toilet tissue furnished for this 
cabinet is made from pure selected paper pulp, 
scientifically manufactured for this use and no 
other, and is packed by automatic machinery. 
It combines softness and 
strength effectively and is re- 
markably absorbent. A pleas- 
ant and highly sanitary prod- 
uct, used by large numbers of 
discriminating purchasers. 
Nothing better, nothing more 
economical, can be found at 
any price. 


NO-WASTE 


TOILET TISSUE 


Distributed by leading supply houses in all 
principal cities. Details and name of nearest 
distributor will be mailed on request. 





National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 
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Notice the 
Doubled Edge On 
This Paper Towel 


HE doubled edge is called the “hem,” and is 
a patented feature found only on PUBLIC 


SERVICE paper towels. No other paper towel 

has it. It prevents the paper from tearing 
when grasped by wet hands—a great convenience 
and economy, fully appreciated by the thousands of 
present users of these towels. 

The PUBLIC SERVICE cabinet {shown above} is 
another very practical invention. It contains no 
mechanism of any kind, therefore is never out of 
order. The towels pass out through a slot, one at a 
time. Each, by means of interleaving, pulls out the 
edge of the next, in position to be grasped. Waste- 
fulness is discouraged, yet withdrawal is convenient. 

The towels are firm and absorbent, almost cloth- 
like. One or two will dry the hands perfectly. Their 
high efficiency makes them extremely economical. 

PUBLIC SERVICE towels should be investigated 


by all buyers who want to get the most value at 
lowest possible annual cost. 


Full information, samples of cabinets and towels, 
and address of your nearest source of supply, 
gladly sent on request 


National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 


“The hem 
on these towels 
makes them 
most handy to use 
and also saves 
wastage from 


Public Service 


PAPER TOWELS 
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‘‘These little hands give a good 
report for Bay West Towels” | 


readily on their faces too." Immediate acceptability by old 
and young follows every installation of these soft, all-kraft 
Bay West towels. 


Bay West Dubltowls 


Two strong, soft 
sheets of all-kraft 
crepe dispensed as 
one towel. Twice as 
many per carton. The 
finest paper towels 
obtainable. 


Bay West Singltowls 
Dispensed one sheet 
at a time. Strong, 
soft, all-kraft crepe. 
An excellent towel 
service at low cost 
per towel. 


Bay West Cabinets 


A complete line of 
dispensing cabinets, 
various styles. Write 
for complete catalog. 
(Bay West towels 
may be used in any 
standard cabinet.) 


“That's what all the teachers say. The children use them 





Sani Table 
No. 308 


OTICE how bright and shining it is. 
Now picture an entire cafeteria out- 
fitted with this clean, attractive, sanitary 
equipment. Base is rustproof Sani Metal, 
white porcelain enameled. Top is genuine 
Sani Onyx, easy to clean, and always new 
looking. This 308 Table is just an example 
of the attractiveness of Sani Products Cafe- 
teria equipment— ideal for commercial, 
institutional, industrial and school use. May 
we send you our complete catalog? 


SANI PRODUCTS COMPANY 
56 Sani Building + North Chicago, Ill. 


SELLING ORGANIZATION FOR 
SANI METAL AND SANI ONYX 


Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 





BAY WEST PAPER CO., 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Send me your De Luxe cabinet and sev- 
eral packages of both towels for free trial. 
It is understood that carrying charges are 
to be prepaid and no obligation is in- 
volved. 
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Peterson Furniture 


fer Laboratory and Library 


A Peterson installation in your laboratory or library will meet 
the requirements of ECONOMY and SERVICE. Peterson 
equipment is economical because only the highest quality mate- 
rials are used — skilled craftsmen assemble each product with 
painstaking care. This results in long life. 


Peterson equipment is the result of 37 years experience in the 
development and research for the best ideas in design—you get 


the ultimate in service. 





L5130 Charging Desk de- 
signed for the smaller library 
with all the necessary devices 
for the charging system. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE 
Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 


PETERSON 
SERVICE 


Our Service Department is 
maintained for your con- 
venience. A rough sketch 
of the rooms you wish to 
furnish will bring sugges- 
tions and an estimate with- 
out obligation on your part. 


Write for there Catalcgs 


Laboratory Catalog No.15-N. 
Library Catalog No. 14-N. 


LEONARD PETERSON & COMPANY, INC. 


Office and Factory 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





939 Student’s Combination Chemical and Agricul- 
tural Table: A dual-purpose Laboratory Table, will 
accommodate 16 students — the open spaces provide 
ample room for the use of stools. 





L5060 Reading Table 
of improved construc- 
tion assuring absolute | 
rigidity — legs equipped 
with cast brass sockets. 











WISCONSIN SCHOOL PROBLEMS 

Speaking of county supervisory programs as 
applied to Wisconsin. Mr. C. J. Anderson draws the 
following picture of the school problems of that 
state: 

“The problems of education in Wisconsin are 
essentially rural in character. Of the total school 
population, 54 per cent is under the supervision 
of the county superintendent. Nearly 150,000 
children, or 29 per cent of the total school popu- 
lation, are enrolled in 6517 one-teacher rural 
schools. More than 50,000 pupils, or about 10 
per cent of the school population, are found in 
33 two- and three-teacher rural schools. Nearly 
45.000 pupils, or about 8 per cent, are enrolled in 
350 village schools. Nearly 95 per cent of the 
teachers in one-room rural schools have had less 
than two years of academic and professional train- 
ing beyond high school. This same statement may 
he made of 60 per cent of the teachers in two- and 
three-room rural schools, and of 30 per cent of 
the teachers in village schools. The average county 
in Wisconsin is approximately 1,000 square miles 
in area and contains 90 one-room rural schools, 9 
two- and three-room rural schools, and 5 village 
schools having both grade- and high-school depart- 
ments.” 


PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS GROWING 

Statistics gathered by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation on the enrollment in private high schools 
and academies in the United States indicate rela- 
tively that the public high schools are rapidly 
supplanting denominational academies of the Prot- 
estant denominations, while the Catholic schools 
are growing in number and enrollment. 

According to Mr. Frank M. Phillips, enrollment 
in private high schools and academies increased 
from 94,931 students in 1632 schools during 1890 
to 248,076 in 2,350 schools during 1926. The num- 
ber of denominational schools increased from 910 
schools with an enrollment of 52,441 students in 
1895 to 1,703 schools with an enrollment of 185,641 
students in 1926. Practically every Protestant 
denomination reported a decrease during the 30- 
year period from 1895 to 1926. During that same 
time the Catholic schools expanded from 280 schools 
with an enrollment of 12,777 students in 1895 to 
1.196 schools with an enrollment of 131,436 stu- 
dents in 1926. The Seventh Day Adventist schools 
increased from 20 in 1915 with an enrollment of 


1.834 students to 31 schools with an enrollment of 
2,979 students in 1926. The Methodist Episcopal 
schools also increased. This denomination had 60 
schools with 5.958 students in 1895 and 64 schools 
with 9,009 students in 1926. 


SCHOOL UNITS TO BE READJUSTED 

—Missouri has 8,594 school districts. Of these 
2,606 have an enrollment of fifteen pupils and 
less. Charles A. Lee, state superintendent, pro- 
poses a readjustment whereby a consolidation of 
units may be effected to create larger areas and 
bring taxable property where it is needed for 
school support. 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat in commenting 
upon the situation says: “Obviously, the over- 
head for a school with not more than fifteen pupils 
is excessive, and, in general, this excess in cost 
falls on districts in which the total of taxable 
property also is small. As a consequence, the bur- 
dens imposed on property owners in taxes for 
education vary greatly according to the district. 
Mr. Lee speaks of ene district in Vernon county 
in which the per capita for taxpayers is only 5 
cents a year and of another in the same county in 
which the per capita is $1.15, or 23 times as much. 
In a large number of cases the districts in which 
school taxes are highest, are districts in which the 
schools maintained are the least satisfactory be- 
cause of the insufficiency of total revenue. 


“The purpose of the rearrangement is to create 
districts that shall have larger areas, that shall in- 
clude more taxable property and that shall contain 
a greater number of pupils so as to reduce an 
unnecessary waste in overhead that Mr. Lee 
reckons at not less than $1,000,000 a year. 

“A system that has worked admirably in this 
country for three generations is one under which 
reasonable local autonomy in school affairs is com- 
bined with state action fixing the qualifications of 
teachers, providing special facilities for the train- 
ing of teachers, and distributing equitably a sub- 
sidy for school support in part. 


“That a redistricting of school units is the only 
alternative of ultimate dispositions subordinating, 
or perhaps extinguishing local school autonomy is 
easy to be seen. For educational opportunity must 
be equalized and to entitle them to autonomy, dis- 
tricts must assume the chief part of the cost of 
their schools. Unless nearly one fifth of our dis- 


tricts are enlarged they will continue to lack the 
revenue to meet that cost.” 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES INCREASE IN 
NUMBER 

Figures just made public by the United States 
Bureau of Education indicate that during the 
school year 1925-26 the number of graduates from 
high schools increased over the 1920 figures by 
110 per cent for boys, and 74.2 per cent for girls. 
While more girls than boys graduate from high 
schools, more boys than girls attend college. The 
percentages of the 1925 graduates who attended 
some college during 1926 were 37.4 per cent for 
boys, and 27.8 per cent for girls. 

For 1925, 12,445 public high schools reported 
396,003 graduates, of which number 126.782 went 
to college in 1926, and 54,246 others attended some 
other institution, the Bureau reports. 


The percentage of boys graduating in 1925 from 
regular high schools attending college in 1926, and 
the percentage from reorganized schools are exactly 
the same, 37.4 per cent, and the percentage of girl 
graduates from these two major types attending 
colleges is practically the same for each type, it is 
stated. 


REGULATING SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

—New York City’s training schools for teachers 
will limit the number of high-school graduates to 
be admitted during the next two years as the 
most effective means of reducing the future over- 
supply of teachers. The recommendation inchuides 
the setting of higher qualifications and the fixing 
of numerical limits. 

Arthur S. Somers, of the board of education 
of New York City says: “It seems to me that the 
only solution is to in some way restrict the num- 
ber of admissions to the training schools. It 
doesn’t seem fair either to the city or-to the young 
people themselves to spend their time and the tax- 
payers’ money on the education unless it is going 
to lead them somewhere. We do not want them to 
travel in a blind alley.” 


—Ardmore, Okla. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
teachers have signified their desire to retain their 
present positions for the next year. Of the entire 
staff, 73 per cent have announced their intention. 
of attending summer school. 
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A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 
Misuse of the Schools 

Considerable interest of national importance is 
shown in the testimony being offered at the hear- 
ings of the U. S. Federal Trade Commission at 
Washington, investigating the activities of the 
power industry throughout the United States. It 
has developed that public schools are being used 
to distribute information favorable to the power 
industries and public utilities. 

This seems to have been done through state com- 
mittees on public-utility information or state com- 
mittees under some other title. In some states 
special booklets have been prepared and distributed 
free to the schools. In Connecticut they were called 
“Public Utilities Catechisms,” and 10,000 were dis- 
tributed in 76 public high schools and used as text- 
books. In Ohio they are entitled “Aladdins of 
Industry.” They are called “textbooks” by the 
chairman of the Ohio committee on public-utility 
information, who testified that copies have been 
placed in high schools and colleges throughout the 
state, 15,000 having been distributed in the schools 
and colleges of Cleveland alone. Pennsylvania and 
Illinois are other states in which distribution of 
similar booklets have been made. 

The chairman of the Ohio committee defended 
the action of his committee and similar committees 
in other states with the statement that the work 
is an attempt to enlighten the public on public- 
utility problems, following an adopted policy of 
“taking the public into the confidence of the utility 
companies” as opposed to the former “closed-door” 
policy. This may seem to these committees a legiti- 
mate procedure, but objection to some of the un- 
proved statements was quite strongly expressed at 
the hearings. These utility textbooks teach that a 
utility is a “natural monopoly,” that public owner- 
ship is unwise and more expensive than private, 
that rates are properly regulated, that the utilities 
must not be criticized because it will hurt the com- 
munity and will disturb the value of investments. 

Propaganda organizations in many states have 
surveyed texthooks used in civics and similar 
classes, and brought pressure to eliminate sections 
with which they did’ not agree, or as one propa- 
gandist expressed it, were “contrary to the so-called 
capitalistic system,” as they view it. 

The greatest objection raised was of greater im- 
portance than the truth or falsity of statements in 
the so-called “textbooks” prepared and distributed 
in the schools. It is the objection to the attempt 
to use the schools for propaganda purposes, good 
or bad. Using the schools in this way violates 
every precept of sound education, it was stated, and 
school authorities must be on their guard against 
similar attempts from any source. 


Accommodations at Cleveland for the 
Department of Superintendence 
The Department of Superintendence will find 
Cleveland better prepared than ever before with the 
necessary facilities for its annual meeting, which 
will be held there February 24 to 28, 1929. Hotels 


exist in sufficient number to accommodate attend- 
ing schoolmen and others, the auditorium is ample 
for the largest sessions, meeting places for sections 
are plentiful and accessible, and the exhibition hall 
for commercial and educational exhibits gives a 
greater floor space than is available at most meet- 
ing places. 

The Cleveland convention hoard lists 31 hotels 
with over 10,000 rooms. Most of these are located 
within easy reaching distance of the meeting places. 

Headquarters, registration, general sessions, and 
exhibits will be in the Publie Auditorium. This 
is a splendid building, costing approximately 
$7,000,000, located in the downtown section, close 
to the hotels and theaters. It has a seating capacity 
of 12,500. It contains two additional smaller audi- 
toriums and 12 smaller halls for sectional meetings. 
The stage of the auditorium itself can be used as a 
separate convention room and will seat 800 persons. 
Under the entire auditorium is a large exhibit hall. 

Cleveland is an interesting city from the stand- 
point of the educator, It is the home of Western 
Reserve University, the Case School of Applied 
Science, John Carroll University, the Cleveland 
School of Education, and secondary and elementary 
schools of all types. Opportunity for visiting any 
or all of these will be given the- visitors. 


Educational Buyers’ Association 

At the annual meeting of the Educational Buyers’ 
Association, held during the past month, the prin- 
cipal subject of interest seems to have been the 
use of the U. S. Government Master Specifications 
in buying, wherever possible, to insure the obtain- 
ing of materials of a known quality. These specifi- 
cations are prepared by the Federal Specification 
Board and are published by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. While prepared primarily for the use of the 
various Federal purchasing agents, they are avail- 
able to anyone and are, in fact, much used. 

Between 500 and 600 of these government speci- 
fications have been prepared. They covered building 
materials, textile papers, paints, inks, and many 
other products in constant use in school construc- 
tion and maintenance. 

To assist purchasing agents in obtaining products 
which will meet the government specifications, the 
Bureau of Standards has prepared a list of manu- 
facturers who have definitely agreed to meet these 
specifications when requested to do so. The Bureau 
cannot undertake to see that they live up to the 
agreement, nevertheless, there are certain checks 
being made, and manufacturers delivering products 
to meet the specifications which actually do not, 
will be removed from the list and other steps, which 
seem advisable, will be taken. 

These lists of manufacturers who have expressed 
their willingness to certify to purchasers that their 
material complies with the requirements and tests 
of the Federal specifications are not complete. To 
date they are available for 146 commodities only. 
The number of firms listed for each commodity 
varies from approximately five to fifty. 

A “labeling” system for products meeting the 
Federal specifications is also being developed. In 
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this, manufacturers whose products comply with 
the specifications may use labels on their packages 
stating their guarantee of this. These labels state 
definitely that the contents of: the package are 
“guaranteed to comply with the United States Gov- 
ernment Specification Number, as adopted by the 
Federal Specification Board.” The plan is primarily 
for over-the-counter buying, and for the small pur- 
chaser, rather than for the larger ones who pur- 
chase on specifications. 


Congressional Hearing on the Department-of- 
Education Bill 

Public hearings on the Curtis-Reed Department- 
of-Education bill were held for five days recently 
by the committee on education of the National 
House of Representatives, Superintendent William 
M. Davidson of Pittsburgh, chairman of the N. E. 
A. legislation committee acted as leader of the 
proponents of the bill. He traced briefly the gov- 
ernment’s activities in education and spoke of the 
need of a department to do work now not done by 
the Bureau of Education for lack of money and 
personnel. John J. Norton, director of research of 
the National Education Association; John J. Me- 
Cracken, chairman of the legislation committee of 
the American Council on Education: and John A. 
Keith, Pennsylvania State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, followed. Others who spoke in favor 
of the bill included Charles R. Mann, director of 
the American Council on Education; Mrs. A. C. 
Watkins, executive secretary of the National Con- 
gress of Parent-Teacher Association, and Dr. C. H. 
Judd, director of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago. 

Two days were taken in listening to testimony of 
proponents of the measure. Two additional days 
were given to testimony and opinions of persons 
against the passage of the bill. Another day was 
divided between the two groups. Bentley W. War- 
ren of Boston was the first speaker in the second 
group. He represented the “Sentinels of the Re- 
public.” Others included Rev. J. F. Wenchal, rep- 
resenting the Synodical Conference of the Lutheran 
Church; Rev. F. J. Lankenau of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri; Fred. DeWitt Shel- 
ton, representing the U. S. Chamber of Commerce; 
Charles F. Dolle, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men; Miss Agnes Regan, 
executive secretary of the National Council of Cath- 
olic Women; Frederic Brenckman, legislative agent 
of the National Grange, and Mrs. Rufus Gibbs, 
representing the Women’s Constitutional League. 

The representatives of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and of the National Grange both stated 
that the organizations they represent have taken 
referendum votes on the question. Of the local 
chambers of commerce throughout the country, 461 
voted for the bill and 1,319 against it. The objec- 
tion of both was a general objection to “federali- 
zation.” 

The attitude of various religious groups toward 
the proposals of the Curtis-Reed bill is summarized 
by one of the Lutheran ministers when he said, 
speaking for the officials of the church he repre- 
sented : 

“It is their interest in public education as well 
as their interest in church schools that causes them 
to look into the merits and demerits of the Curtis- 
Reed Education Bill. If they believed the bill to 
be serving the best interests of public and private 
education, they would certainly favor it. If they 
found it favorable to the public schools, but un- 
favorable to their own church school, they would 
oppose it because of their conviction that it is the 
privilege and inalienable right under the Constitu- 
tion for parents to decide what schools their chil- 
dren shall attend, and that it is unnecessary to 
destroy the church school in order to build up the 
publie school. The bill, however, is believed by our 
people to be to the best interests of neither public 
nor private education, and they are, therefore, op- 
posed for the two following reasons. . . . The 
passage of this bill would inevitably tend to the 
destruction of all private educational enterprise in 
our country. It will be a movement toward monop- 
oly and away from the wholesome competition 
which is so desirable in education. The standardi- 
zation of the school curricula as intended by this 
bill, would naturally result in a loss of prestige 
of those schools which did not conform to the 
standardized system, and which did not belong to 
the recognized educational machinery. Organiza- 
tion and federal standard would so grow in im- 
portance in the eyes of the people, that thorough- 
ness and efficiency would be discounted if they did 
not conform to the official regulations.” , 


More Fire Safety in Washington Schools 

A report with recommendations concerning ad- 
ditional safeguards against fires and danger to 
children from possible fires in school buildings has 
just been made to the board of education of the 
District of Columbia by the board’s “Committee on 
Buildings” and the District Fire Marshal. It has 
heen accepted and approved by the board. The 

(Concluded on Page 152) 
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‘‘....they are the most compact and efficient type of 
seating with which I have ever come into contact’’ 










Superintendent, 
Dover Village Schools 
Dover Center, Ohio 


General Science Room, Dover Village High Schooi, Dover Center, Ohio. 
Architects, Fulton & Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Law Non-Colliding Chair 


Increases Pupil Capacity 






& © BURNESON Sure ntaencent 


One of the most outstanding features of The Law Non-colliding chair 
is the fact that it greatly manesens pagel capacity. The swiveling fea- Bose: Billage School 
ture permits of the chair being occupied or vacated by means of a ectipentengll 
ninety degree turn, the pupil arising from or occupying the chair from 


May 9, 1928 

a side position. The ordinary chair necessitates its being pushed back 
until sufficient space is provided for arising or sitting. The Law Non- ae 2 oe oes. 
colliding chair, therefore, requires considerably less space, thus per- Gentlemen: 

itti 1 When your Mr. Law was making the installation of 
mitting of desks or tables being placed more closely together. The youp 300 Senebikaaaas chutes 10 ant Ceaeneh 440uabh S000 

° . ‘as ° ° and Physics laboratory, he asked me to write you about 
ultimate result is one or more additional rows of tables, a saving in these chairs after they had been put to practical use. 


= P . , They have now been in use for a sufficient time to permit 
space that is not possible with the ordinary type of chair. oF Gn eaBieses opiate. 


Without a doubt, they are the most compact and 


T N lidi h — h l A P P efficient ae of seating with which I have ever come into 

- contact. ight ths of stant use, we have come 

he Law Non-colliding chair is the only swinging chair that possesses sreetesahe tak hele ane MOE, eaitedetin te 
° 3° ° : i tabl a at - Also, th todi f 

non-colliding features. The saving on desk or table tops will have a tee Uaekidan Suearte tans Gunes ehedeh Gate bla eeneeder- 


disti 1 ool ti Iti 1 h l ‘ ‘ al able time per room in cleaning. 
istinct appeal to school executives. is also the only swinging chair In the final analysis, we feel that the sligntiy 


which places no strain on the desk or table leg. The entire weight of Staaf satgagh ineronged’ soun.capesity ana Shp aosurance 


: : : that comes with the thought that we have purchased the best 
the occupant is carried on a pedestal support at the center of gravity. to be had. 


Very truly yours, 


The Law Non-colliding chair is particularly adaptable for use in the 
following departments: Biclogy, Chemistry, Commercial, Domestic ae ae 
Art, Domestic Science, General Science and Physics. It is equally 
appropriate for use on Clinic tables and Teachers’ desks. In fact, it 
can be used on any desk or table which provides a minimum of 


twenty-two inches of knee space and can be obtained with mechanism Full information on the Law Non-colliding chair and other 
: ‘ . : types of school seating will be sent to interested school execu- 
for attaching it to the right or to the left table leg as required. en upon request. There is no obligation involved. 


The B. L. Marble Chair Company 


School Seating Division 


Bedford, Ohio 
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HEAVY GLASS —A Tl H 
INKWELL Os RTT rece 
EASILY CLEANED — 


i 
AL a 


lh ie 


PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 
(RESTING ON DESK) 
FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 

CONTACT WITH LID 


U. S. Inkwells are made in 2. 


two sizes. 


Senior—fits holes 1% to 2% 


inches in diameter. 


in diameter. 


Hell Ml C 


(Concluded from Page 150) 
recommendations of this 


subcommittee 


principal 
are: 

1. That the municipal architect be requested to 
furnish estimates of cost for installing electric fire- 
alarm system, and that these estimates be referred 
te the committee on finance; 

2. That the electrical engineer be requested to 
furnish estimates of cost of installing fire-alarm 
boxes ; 

3. That unless provision is contained in the de- 
ficiency-appropriation estimates for the installation 
of panic bolts, the municipal architect be requested 
to furnish estimates of that cost; 

4. That the board’s committee on finance be re- 
quested to consider for the next estimates an item 
of $30,000 for replacement of existing fire escapes 
with improved types. 

Admission Charges in Public-School Auditorium 

The board of education of the District of Colum- 
bia has decided a vexatious question by granting 
permission to a citizens’ association to give a pub- 
lie entertainment in a public-school hall in the 
section of the city occupied by the association, to 
raise money for defraying the expenses of a Fourth- 
of-July celebration for the community. In doing 
so, it laid down the rule that such requests will be 
granted hereafter, provided the funds are used ex- 
clusively for the benefit of the community and not 
for the profit of any particular group or organi- 
zation. 

The association had carried its appeal from a 
ruling of the Community-Center Department, The 
request was made on the grounds that the associa- 
tion wished to present a program of entertainment 
in the school during the week of May 21. Proceeds 
would be devoted to the needs of the school and to 
defraying the expenses of the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the citizens’ association 
in connection with its Fourth-of-July program. 

A member of the board raised the objection that 
the Georgetown Civic Association had been denied 
similar use of a school in its section to raise funds 
with which to buy instruments for a community 
band. President Charles F. Carusi and Supt. Frank 
W. Ballow held that the Community-Center De- 
partment was justified in the Georgetown case, 
since the profit from the entertainment would de- 
rive to the advantage of a group of individuals. 

The board finally ruled that appeals should be 
allowed in all such cases so that the board would 
have the final voice in deciding between proper and 


Junior—fits holes 1 to 2 inches 8. 





wells. 


1. Is it easy to install? 


Is it quiet? 


Yes, the lid does not rattle 


nor creak. 
LT 


410 S.W. 9th Street 


Inkwells That LAST! 


4 CUNDREDS more school boards every year are 
standardizing on U. S. Inkwells for replace- 
ments and as standard equipment on new desks. They 
know from experience that this inkwell costs little, 
works well, and outlasts two or more ordinary ink- 


The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof and noiseless. Teach- 
ers like it because it presents no time-wasting temp- 
tations to the pupil. 


U. S. Inkwells can pass your most rigid examination. 
Check over the answers to these important questions: 


Yes, just drive in three tacks. 
Will it fit our desks? 


Yes, it fits desks of any size. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 


Send for FREE Inkwell Today 


Our sample desk set is sent you FREE so that you can judge for your- 
self its advantages — advantages that make it worth while to specify 
U. S. Inkwells for replacements, or new equipment orders. You can get 
them from any school supply jobber, or direct from us. 
for prices and the free sample. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


4. Is it economical? 


Yes, because of low purchase 
cost and unusually long life. 

Has it any special advantages? | 
Yes, the tight fitting lid keeps 
out dust and prevents evapo- 
ration. Neither can the pupil 
tinker with it as easily as with 
the average desk well. 


Write today | 


Des Moines, Iowa. 








improper use of the schools for community enter- 
tainments. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

Tragedy and death stalked through the school- 
yard of one of the Chicago elementary schools— 
and in their wake 2 children lay dead and 13 others 
were injured. Twenty years or so ago, a brick wall 
was erected along a boundary of the playground of 
the Plamondon school to protect pupils from 
dangers in an adjoining alley. On April 19, fol- 
lowing an all-night windstorm, the wall toppled. 
It fell just a few minutes before the school bell 
rang for classes. The schoolyard was alive with 
children of all grades. In the shadow of the wall 
was a group seine marbles. A newspaper re- 
porter described the next scene. 

There came a strong gust of wind. The wall 
bulged out for a second, like a sail bellying in the 
wind. Brick and mortar crashed down on the un- 
suspecting youngsters. 

There were horrified cries from watchers and 
screams of pain from the injured. Miss Hertha 
Giffey, principal, saw the tragedy from her window 
and led a rescue party of teachers. Calls for help 
were flashed to the police and fire departments. 
Ten squads immediately responded with first-aid 
materials. City and school-board officials rushed to 
the scene. Hysterical mothers stormed the school- 
yard and hammered on the school doors, demanding 
to see if their children were alive. 

A sweeping investigation was at once under- 
taken. According to a statement attributed to the 
principal, a request for a new wall had been put in 
her annual budget for 3 successive years. A written 
complaint had been made by her in October, 1927, 
stating that the wall was unsafe. Late in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, she was notified that an appropriation 
had been set up for the cost of a new wall and that 
she should requisition it. This she did on Feb. 28 
1928. The school engineer also sent in a report on 
the matter. The business department of the board 
had not yet had time to get the job done before 
the tragedy occurred. 

The school board placed a $50,000 emergency 
fund at the disposal of the school architect for 
correction of other possible hazards. A large squad 
of property inspectors was set to work inspecting 
every school in the city. The city fire department 
is engaged in a fine-tooth-comb inspection of every 
school building in the city for possible fire hazards. 
Every effort is being made to see that all Chicago 
schools are physically safe for the pupils. 





The “emeritus rule” of the school board, enforced 
beginning February 1, 1926, which automatically 
retired teachers and principals at the age of 70 
with half pay, was knocked out by the appellate 
court and the aged educators affected ordered re- 
stored to service. The court held the rule violated 
the state tenure law which provided only two 
grounds for summary removal, namely, inefficiency 
and insubordination. Advanced age was not, ipso 
facto, either of these. Over 100 school people were 
retired during the past 2-year period, under pro- 
visions of the rule. Now the school board was 
compelled to reinstate 18 of them, 10 teachers and 
8 principals, to their former places. The others 
had meantime taken advantage of a state retire- 
ment act passed since February 1, 1926. Most of 
these folks will be entitled to considerable back 
pay—half of their former salary—and in some in- 
stances this will amount to over $6,000. Eighteen 
were put back into the school system early in May, 
and, where necessary, transfers were made of the 
incumbents of their positions to other schools where 
vacancies existed. 

The Chicago newspapers recently devoted con- 
siderable space to rumors that a women might be 
named superintendent of schools to succeed William 
McAndrew. In fact, 3 prominent women were 
mentioned. All of the women mentioned were 
prominent in politics but not in educational affairs. 
Two days later the papers carried the story, “Prin- 
cipals Vote No on Woman Chief.” The Chicago 
principals’ club, through its clearing-house com- 
mittee, adopted a resolution stating the: qualifica- 
tions for superintendent regarded as necessary by 
the school executives. The resolution read: 

“The Chicago principals’ club believes that the 
superintendent of schools should be a person pro- 
fessionally trained in education and experienced in 
problems of Chicago school administration. He 
should be a leader who commands the respect of 
principals and teachers and who holds uppermost 
in his mind the welfare of the children of this great 
city.” 

Editorially, the Chicago Daily News thought it 
strange that the principals should even have to 
worry about such a possibility. Speaking edito- 
rially in the organ of its group, the Chicago prin- 
cipals’ Club Reporter, the president of the club, 
Mr. Daniel J. Beeby, responded: “The fact that 


‘none’ of the possible candidates named was ‘actively 
engaged in schoolwork,’ and that the story empha- 
(Concluded on Page 155) 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


This is the H-W Combina- 
tion Desk, a sturdy and 
trouble-proof school unit. 


The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 





BUILT FOR STRENUOUS SERVICE 


"THIS is the Heywood-Wakefield Combination Desk, built to stand up under the 

long and severe use which every school unit is bound to receive. Its construction 

is so simple that there is nothing to get out of order, yet so strong that it will serve 

for years and years with one hundred per cent efficiency. The heavy PRESSED 

STEEL frame work and the solid wood parts are immovably united to make a desk 
that evenly and easily absorbs all weight and strain. 


Our seating experts will be pleased to explain why this Combination Desk also per- 

mits closer spacing without sacrifice of comfort — why it affords a more economical 

means of seating. These men will also be glad to offer you 

practical seating plans, without cost or obligation on your part, 
upon request. 





The advantages of this desk and many 

other school units are described in our 

new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 
for a copy. 


> 
al 
REG\ U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East 7th Street 


Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 
Display Floor, 174 Portland Street 


Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets 
Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 
Portland, Oregon 148 North 10th Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O’Fallon Streets 


CAO ® 
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Precedent 


Dudley Keyless Locks have played a prominent part in this 
building, the Langley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


An attractive school building—beautiful in 
outward appearance — efficiently planned 
within — meeting today’s needs and antici- 
pating tomorrow’s requirements, and like 
thousands of others—equipped with Dudley 
Keyless Locker Locks. 

Dudley Locks give maximum locker control. 
They are keyless, noiseless, ‘’‘Pick-proof,” 
strong, durable, and guaranteed for five 
years. 

And what is more there are no other locks 
just as good. 

Always reliable because efficient service and 
long life are factors carefully considered in 
their manufacture. 

We have a plan whereby you can equip your 
school with Dudley Locks without a cent of 
investment. Write for this plan. 


Dudley Keyless Locks 


4,000,000 IN SUCCESSFUL USE. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
26 NORTH FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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Construction 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is constructed “extra 
heavy’—heavier than necessary 





affording that reserve of 


solidity that insures extra years of service under rigorous 
conditions. 





Acwammer’ 


Laboratory Furniture 


Used in schools all over America for the teaching of 


Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Electricity, Drawing and Art, 
Domestic Science and Manual Training. 


We have equipped several thousand universities, col- 


leges, high schools, normal schools, vocational schools, hos- 
pitals, medical colleges, private and industrial laboratories. 


THESE ARE FACTS 


That Kewaunee is most scientifically designed for the 
greatest possible pedagogic service. 


That Kewaunee is made by men who know woods— 
how to select, how to treat before use, and how to fash- 
ion for long life and perfect service. 


That Kewaunee is moderately priced — that it is the 
greatest value in its field. 


That Kewaunee does stand up under service. 


Send us your floor plan blueprints or rough sketches. 


We will make suggestive layout for equipment to meet your 
requirements without charge or obligation. 





25 E. Jackson Blvd., 1511 Kimball Bldg. 


Minneapolis 


Spokane __ Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Phoenix 
Kansas City E] Paso Denver Columbus | 
Oklahoma City Salt Lake City Baton Rouge Philadelphia 


Greensboro, N. C. 


NO. 1006 


Co: 


e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, TREAS. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St. Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Houston Jackson, Miss. 


Little Rock Des Moines 
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Workmanship 


STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY 
LABORATORY TABLE 


Where a complete work- 
table is desired, this will 
fill the need admirably. 


New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


San Francisco 
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CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel 
(excepting seat and rubber floor contacts) 
and will not mar the finest floor nor dam- 
age the most delicate floor covering. 








structed. 


curls, it lasts. ) 


blow or cut a sliver off with a knife 


The finish of the IDEAL FOLDING 
CHAIR should be durable to be consistent 
with the durability of the article built of 
steel when that article is properly con- 


Permit us to send a sample for testing. 


(A simple test is made with a sharp hammer 


if it 





| Clarin Mfg. Co., 2456 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, 
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finish and seat as checked: 


(C1) Maroon (mahogany) 
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We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. 
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(Concluded from page 152) 

sizes the lack of training and experience in public- 
school administration, and especially the fact that 
the story was prominently featured as news in a 
great daily, compels serious attention by principals 
and teachers, not to mention parents and citizens. 
Should principals permit such a story to go un- 
challenged, the public will lose faith in the pro- 
fessional character, integrity, and leadership of 
principals.” 

Meanwhile, no appointment has been made. The 
two men constantly mentioned for the place are 
Ernest E. Cole, principal of the Field elementary 
school and former first assistant superintendent, 
and William J. Bogan, acting superintendent. Per- 
haps there is a deadlock among the school trustees 
over these two, with the chance that an unknown 
eventually may be named. In fact, the rumor does 
not down that a layman may get the job—some 
efficient business man, for example. 


Chicago’s ex-superintendent of schools, William 
McAndrew, recently was discussing the keeping of 
records and graphs, the maintenance of an efficient 
system of supervision, and the measurement of 
educational products. He intimated that the lack 
of these indicates an educational slump which “is a 
wicked waste of the money put into the school 
service by the hopeful taxpayers.” He states, “The 
reactionary Chicago school board has abolished its 
bureau of testing. It is like going back to the 
tallow candle for light.” : 


The school trustees were astonished recently when 
3 of Chicago’s leading business men walked in on 
their session and revealed that they were there at 
the personal invitation of the mayor to study a 
remedy for the unhealthful financial situation into 
which the school system is plunged. These men 
were George F. Getz, Rufus Abbott, and Silas 
Strawn. They listened while each trustee made a 
short statement about the financial outlook. A 
report of the meeting in the Herald-Examiner gave 
the trend of the meeting. 


“Tt was the consensus of the board members that 
any merely temporary relief was futile. Some per- 
manent form of relief must be adopted, such as in- 
creased taxation or adoption of bond issues. Every 
member of the board was emphatic in declaring 
that no educational features of the school system 
should be curtailed. One suggestion brought forth 
by President Coath and looked on with approval by 


many board members, was a shifting of school 
funds. 

“*Tf 60 per cent of the building fund were given 
over to the educational fund,’ he said, ‘the deficit 
could be met. The remaining 40 per cent could be 
used in rehabilitating and maintaining buildings. 
New Schools could be built by bond issues.’ 

“This latter idea was seconded by H. Wallace 
Caldwell (the 33-year-old trustee reputedly slated 


to succeed Mr. Coath as president of the board), 
who said 15 other large cities of the country 
financed their building program in that way. ‘Our 
present method,’ he declared ‘shows a metropolitan 
city operating under a village act.” 

At the conclusion of the session, Mr. Getz stated, 
“If the committee goes into this situation, they will 
go into it big, and some far-reaching results may be 
expected.” 





REMOVING ONE OF THE BOYS INJURED AT THE PLAMONDON SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 
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RATOX Venetian 
Blinds are easily 
raised or lowered 
toany desired 
height. The 
panels are easily 
adjusted, giving 
absolute control 
over the distribu- 
tion of mellowed 
daylight. 


air are assured. 





— RA-TOX 


ENETIAN BLIND 





Light ont Air 





EEN, hain students 
are a satisfaction to a 
school — a _ well justified 

“source of pride. They bespeak 
a modern school—one where 
ample invigorating fresh air 
is in every room — where 
good light helps study. 


RATOX Venetian Blinds 
are skillfully designed to re- 
flect outside light into all 
parts of a room, but effi- 
ciently keep out sun glare. 
All chances of eye strain are 
eliminated. Wood-panel con- 
struction prevents draft but 
allows for perfect ventilation. Good light and 
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RATOX Venetian Blinds are made of lustrous 
finish wood strips. A full range of high-light 
reflecting colors enables the selection of blinds 
to harmonize with all rooms. Write for com- 
plete details and information. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION | 
(Industrial Division) 
142 N. La Salle Street, 
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NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 


fully equipped with 


HAMLIN 


Sound-Proof 


DOORS 


In the rooms of a 
Broadcasting Station, 
the greatest care 
should necessarily be 
taken in choosing the 
sound - proofing effi- 
ciency of the doors 
to be used. 


In the Chicago Sta- 
tion of the National 
Broadcasting Co., 
Hamlin Doors were 
used, due to the very 
satisfactory results 
evident in the New 
York station of the 
same company. 


Used in hundreds of 
SCHOOLS, HOSPI- 
TALS, HOTELS, 
LIBRARIES, 
CHURCHES, 
OFFICES, Etc. 


WRITE for DETAILS 


Chicago, Illinois. National IRVING HAMLIN 
Broadcasting Manufacturers of Sound-Proof 
Co. Doors and Folding Partitions 
Chicago 1510 Lincoln St. Evanston, IIl. 
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INSURANCE PLANS FOR TEACHERS 

The, insurance committee of the administrative 
division of the Detroit Teachers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich., has presented its fifteenth report 
in whieh it discusses a number of possible ways in 
which the teachers of Detroit may achieve a pro- 
gram of insurance cooperatively. Each plan is 
described briefly and its advantages and disad- 
vantages are listed as fairly as possible. 

The plan most commonly adopted by teachers’ 
associations and by other organizations is the 
group insurance plan. A group contract is entered 
into between a company and the association. This 
contract provides certain specified benefits for all 
insured members of the associatior; (usually 75 per 


cent must be insured) at a specified premium which 


is the same for all members in a class. 

The advantages urged: for group insurance are: 
(1) That the rate is very low as compared with 
individual policies; (2) that the rate remains sub- 
stantially the same year after year; (3) that all 
members are eligible for it without medical ex- 
amination; (4) that all the resources of a strong 
company are available in case of a local catastrophe 
or epidemic. The disadvantages urged are: (1) That 
there are legal complications in having a teachers’ 
association secure it under the Michigan law; (2) 
that the ratio of benefit return to premium outgo, 
although much larger than in individual insurance, 
is vet ‘considerably below 100 per cent, due to the 
overhead and profits, and many people believe that 
some form of mutual organization would reduce 
the overhead; (3) that after one retires from 
teaching. he must give up his group insurance, 
although he has the privilege of converting it to a 
regular policy at the regular rate for his age. 

Under the wholesale plan, some person is 





authorized by the state department of insurance 
to act as agent of an insurance company selected 
by the teachers’ association. Individual policies 
may be obtained by members through the agent. 
The regular rates of the company may be paid and 
the agent is paid a fixed salary, with the com- 
mission going into the treasury of the association. 

Under the assessment plan, a small assessment 


is collected from each member whenever a death 
occurs. Part of this money is used as a death 


benefit and part goes toward a fund for relieving 
cases of extreme distress among the living mem- 
bers. At least 25 cents is collected from each 
teacher whenever a death occurs, and assuming 
there are 6,000 teachers, this would yield $1,500. 
Of this amount, $1,000 would go to the beneficiary 
of the deceased, and $500 would go toward a fund 
for special cases of need resulting from prolonged 
sickness. A board of review should be created to 
have the handling and control of this fund: 

Under the mutal legal reserve plan, a mutual 
company is formed on the legal reserve basis. Such 
a company must he organized on the stock plan 
and must be mutualized in order to comply with 
the state law. The mutual company is able to 
furnish the members with any kind of old line 
policy in any amount. 

At present, the Detroit teachers have three or- 


ganizations which provide limited amounts of 
insurance: The Mutual Aid Association, the Hos- 
pital Association, and the Retirement Fund. It 


- is proposed to unify these agencies and to extend 


their activities to cover the complete program of 
insurance as needed. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

—State and national competitions of all kinds 
hetween the public schools has been condemned by 
the city superintendents association of Wisconsin. 
In a resolution adopted at its conference here, the 
association objected to such competition, because 
it places a financial burden upon schools, disturbs 
the school program, and does not determine true 
championships. 

—The school board of Boston, Mass., recently 
had under consideration the employment. of two 
field agents to serve in combating the unemploy- 
ment situation as affecting graduates. The board 
finally concluded that the school system is amply 
provided with placement officers. The board of 


superintendents stated that, “From an educational 
viewpoint, placing pupils in employment is justi- 
fied only when there are positions which are suit- 


able and which offer promise for future growth 
and development, and when pupils have been 
trained for such positions. Proper placement 


assumes both careful guidance by trained and ex- 
perienced workers in preparation for positions, and 
also careful follow-up and assistance on the job.” 

—“Operation of the law of supply and demand 
should not be overlooked in any discussion con- 
cerning the professional preparation of teachers,” 
says a recent report issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. “If more teachers prepare 
for a given type of work than there are positions 
available, salaries may become lower, the number 
of teaching hours may increase, and ‘working con- 
ditions are less likely to be favorable. Further- 
more, if the supply exceeds the demand, some who 
will be unable to enter the type of work for which 
they prepared will of necessity be compelled either 
to take other types of teaching positions for which 
they are not well qualified, or go out of teaching 
entirely.” 

—A school bus filled with children narrowly 
escaped a catastrophe at a railroad crossing near 
Lakewood, N. J. This prompted the Lakewood 
school committee consisting of Harry C. Shinn, I. 
Scudder Fisher, and Dr. Luke Johnson, to bring 
the transportation of school children under more 
direct control. It is proposed that the township 
own and operate its own school busses. 

—In discussing the question of pupil transporta- 
tion an Oregon newspaper recently said: “There 
are dangers that have to be watched in considering 
a school consolidation. Transportation costs may 
run away with all savings. These costs receive 
little supervision by state or county school authori- 
ties. If the bus driver is a relative of a school 
director, or a neighborhood pet, the transportation 
cost. often runs far out of proportion to financial 
benefit of consolidation. State and county superin- 
tendents are helpless to straighten out local 
financial mismanagement, except by advice, and too 
often they avoid making themselves obnoxious when 
no one thanks them.” 

—A_ principals’ meeting held at Long Beach, 

Calif., discussed the question of high-school fraterni- 
ties. J. W. Harbison, as chairman of a committee 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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KIMBALL 
FACTORIES 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 
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W.W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Announces the addition of a new department 
for the manufacture of 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 


This Laboratory and Vocational Furniture will be built from 
special designs prepared for the Laboratory or Building for 
which it is intended. It will include furniture for the depart- 
ments of Biology, and Physics, Chemistry, Electricity, Man- 
ual Training, and allied sciences. 
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The equipment of the Kimball factories for this pur- 
pose is unexcelled. The furniture will be made by 
Kimball experts who know all kinds of woods and 
how to select and treat the woods and how to build 
for a specific purpose to secure not only right serv- 
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ice but life-lasting qualities. 


Kimball reliability has covered a pe- 
riod of over seventy years of continu- 
ous merchandising in which manufac- 
turing has been developed and per- 
fected and has assumed tremendous 
volume. There is no element of ex- 
periment with us in producing correct 
construction and ample output. Both 
manufacturing facilities and sales or- 
ganizations are highly specialized and 
we are prepared to meet requirements 
of the most exacting. Our guarantee 
is your protection. 


We solicit an opportunity to serve you. 


Send us your requirements with 
blue-prints or other particulars. 


WW, KIMBALL CO. 


Established 1857 
306 S. Wabash Ave., 1403 Kimball Building, Chicago 
A. E. KALTENBRUN, DIRECTOR OF SALES. 
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Now Ready — 





Neighborhood Showing, Auditorium of Oakley School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


LARGEST AND BEST COLLECTION NOW READY 


NATURE STUDY 


CITIZENSHIP 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


ORDER NOW FOR USE DURING THE 


COMING SCHOOL YEAR. 


DeVry 


Motion Picture Equipment 


ELECTRICITY 
and 


Teacher’s Manual with Films to Any School 


AMERICAN STATESMEN 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 





What School Men Have Long 
Waited For 


School Film Lesson 
Courses 


Specially Prepared 


For Auditorium and Classroom Use 


===) 


EIGHT COMPLETE COURSES 
F. S. WYTHE, Editor-in-Chief 


18 Film Lessons By Dr. G. Clyde Fisher 

By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 

By C. A. Stebbins 

By De Forest Stull 

By Fred C. Smith 

By Dr. Morris Meister 

By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg 
By Joe W. Coffman 


6 Film Lessons 
12 Film Lessons 
9 Film Lessons 
9 Film Lessons 
9 Film Lessons 
9 Film Lessons 
12 Film Lessons 


All Non-Inflammable Material in Both 35 mm. and 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


16 mm. Widths 


NEIGHBORHOOD MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, Inc. 


131 West 42nd St., New York 


School Division 


Dept. N.E., 1111 Center St., Chicago 





(Continued from Page 156) 

that made a study of the subject, reported that a 
questionary had been sent to 150 high-school princi- 
pals. The results showed that 89 wanted fraterni- 
ties abolished, 9 wanted them retained, and 15 
believed the question should be left to local 
authorities. The objections to fraternities were 
recorded as follows: “Undemocratic, fosters an un- 
wholesome moral and physical condition; hides de- 
bauchery; places undue emphasis on the school in 
social life; lowers scholastic standards; three 
fourths of the moral problems in high schools are 
caused primarily by fraternities and sororities; 
they contro] school offices without taking the re- 
sponsibility of the work; they create a false stand- 
ard of social values and they allow adults, usually 
of a very mediocre type, to mix in school life 
through their position as fraternity sponsors.” 

—A bid amounting to $1,658,771 for construction 
work which proved to be the lowest was rejected 
by the Chicago board of education because Virgil 
Coath, son of the president of the board, is one of 
the owners of the construction firm. To award the 
contract under these conditions was deemed unethi- 
cal and improper. 

—Between 11,000 and 12,000 students will gradu- 
ate from the New York City high schools in June. 
The six high schools having the largest senior 
classes are housing close to 40,000 students. 

—tThe rule on secret societies in the high schools 
of New York City will be strictly enforced under 
the provisions of the by-laws adopted by the board 
of education, which took effect in February. The 
rules provide that members of these societies may 
be debarred from participation in school elections, 
from receiving school honors, and from representa- 
tion in school groups. Diplomas may be withheld 
from students known to be members of secret soci- 
eties, who accept any post closed to fraternity or 
sorority members. 


—A questionary sent to school-board members 
and teachers in Weld county, Colo., dealt with 
holidays, leave of absence, and dismissals. The 
question as to whether teachers should hold school 
on the lesser holidays with suitable programs was 
answered 297 to 14 in the affirmative by the 
teachers and 147 to 63 by board members. A ques- 
tion concerning the granting of five-days-illness 
leave with pay to teachers was answered 316 to 11 
in the affirmative by teachers and 139 to 73 in favor 
by the board members. Full pay for teachers in 


case of dismissal of school beyond her control was 
favored by 316 teachers and 144 board members. 
Three teachers and 70 board members were not in 
favor. 

—In discussing the married-teacher question, 
Miss Margaret Knox, principal of a New York 
City school, says: “I find that when a _ teacher 
marries she loses the urge to make a name for 
herself. At home she’s petted. Her husband doesn’t 
like her to go out on wet mornings. Domesticity 
has an enervating effect on her career. An un- 
married girl is willing to stay after school and 
work. The married woman wants to rush home. 
Of her two jobs she finds her domestic one more 
alluring.” 

—Dr. A. M. Henderson, president of the school 
board at Sacramento, Calif., advocates all-year 
schools, the elimination of vacations, and the opera- 
tion of the schools on the four-quarter plan. 

—Under a ruling of the Nevada State Board of 
Education, publie day-school teachers engaged in 
night-school work, may not teach more than two 
hours at night, nor more than six evening hours 
during any one week. 

—Under a new system in operation at the main 
high school, Sacramento, Calif., the old system of 
excuses from parents for tardiness and absences 
has been discontinued. In place of writing excuses, 
pupils merely report to their class teachers, to 
whom they state their reasons, and the teachers 
judge whether the excuses are sufficient or not. 
The plan, it is reported, has been very successful. 

—An organization composed of school-board mem- 
bers and principals of the seven high schools of 
Ventura county, California, has been formed. Under 
the plan, the programs of the organization, which 
meets quarterly, are put on for the most part by 
the members. Topics pertinent to the conduct and 
welfare of the schools are discussed. 

—An increase of approximately two per cent in 
the rate of promotion of children in the elementary 
schools of Baltimore has been attributed to im- 
proved classification, remedial instruction, homo- 
geneous grouping, and trial promotion of pupils, 
More than 2,800 pupils were promoted on trial last 
year at the end of the second semester. 


—To avoid giving court records to children, or 
the imposition of fines upon parents, a special 
school court is held once a week in Baltimore to 
handle attendance cases not recommended for com- 
mitment to an institution. The plan, which has 


the approval of the judges of the juvenile court, has 
proved so successful that fewer than two per cent 
of the cases require the attention of the judges. 

—The high schools of New York City will gradu- 
ate 11,000 students in June, as against 10,275 in 
June of last year, according to a recent report of 
the high-school division of the education depart- 
ment. 

Six of the high schools will graduate 35 per cent 
of the total this June. With the exception of the 
Clinton and the Childs, the classes will be the 
largest in the history of these schools. 

The Monroe High School, in the Bronx, will turn 
out the second largest group of 650 students, 
while the New Utrecht and the Clinton, are expected 
to graduate slightly more than 600 seniors. The 
Madison High School is the sixth, with a senior 
class of 500 students, which is a new high mark 
for the youngest high school. 

—The school -authorities of Springfield, Ohio, 
have issued a small folder for the use of parents 
and teachers dealing with the child-study clinic, 
an agency newly founded in that city. Handicapped 
children receive first attention here, and parents 
are informed how to cooperate with the authorities 
in the matter. 

—The state superintendents of public instruction 
and state commissioners of education of the country 
will hold a meeting in Washington,- D. C., some 
time during the fall, for the purpose of working 
out some of the problems relating to state educa- 
tional offices, and particularly as these relate to 
the United States Bureau of Education. 

In addition to important administrative matters, 
three questions were voted upon favorably for care- 
ful consideration: (1) Collection and publication 
of state and national educational statistics; (2) 
better articulation of clearing-house functions of 
state offices and the Bureau of Education; (3) co- 
operative studies in educational administration 
practices, 


—wWith the creation of a department of research, 
the board of education at Reading, Pa., is providing 
service that will indicate the value of the work 
performed by the schools and that will also be of 
assistance in establishing a basis for changes to be 
made. Through the department, the teaching force, 
the board, and the public will receive more valuable 
knowledge of the work of the schools. A definite 
study of the problems of the schools will be made 

(Concluded on Page 160) 
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Clipping from 
Chicago Daily Journal 
March 21, 1928 


SCHOOLS WILL 
TEACH THRIFT 


Board Buys $35,000 in Posters to 
Place in Rooms Before 
_ and Girls 


CHANGE PICTURE EACH WEEK 


Thrift is going to be taught in the public schools 
on a large scale, it was announced today in the 
office of the superintendent. 


Every day of the year all the boys and girls 
from the third to the ninth grade, including the 
junior high schools, will have before them lessons 
in thrift in the form of large colortype posters, 
printed lessons and lectures from the teachers. 


The board of education has entered into a con- 
tract at $35,000 a year with the National Service 
Bureau for a supply of the posters and books con- 
taining the thrift lessons. According to school 
officials, the program has the support of the Chi- 
cago and Cook County Bankers’ association, which 
has under consideration the setting aside of an 
appropriation of $38,500 for prizes for winning 
schools. 


There are forty posters in the year’s program, 
one for each week of the school year. They are 
contained in a frame, the front of which may be 
lifted so that each poster can be removed as its 
week ends. For each poster is a lesson in the 
book. The course is to be given as a part of 
language work of the pupils. Essays will be writ- 
ten by the boys and girls and marked to determine 
the winner of each room. 


The winner is to be allowed to take the week’s 
poster home as his own. The principal will collect 
the winning papers of the various rooms and de- 
termine the winner for the school. A _ similar 
method will be pursued to determine the winning 
school of each of the several districts in charge of 
district superintendents. Just how the prizes will 
be awarded has not yet been worked out. 


The course in thrift is to be started April 2. 
“Conserve” will be the subject of that week, if 
the order of sequence in the book is observed. 
Before the pupils will be a picture of a young 
man with clinched fist and determined look gazing 
at a waterfall, across which is printed the word 
“POWER” in large letters. 


“When we see such waterfall going to waste,” 
says the lesson for the picture, “‘we should ask 
ourselves, as this young man is asking himself, 
‘How many powers in me am I letting go to 
waste ?’’ 


Other lessons in sequence for succeeding posters 
are: “The Start for Success,” ‘“‘Paupers,”’ “Indi- 
vidual Bank Account,” “Your Bank Balance,” 
“Uncle Sam,” “Result of Early Training,’ “The 
Money Men Service,” “Life,” ‘““‘The Envy of His 
Fellows,”’ “Independence Day.” 


The “Independence Day” poster presents a 
group of revolutionary soldiérs, evidently out for 
the scalp of King George. Below is the follow- 
ing resume of the lesson the picture is intended 
to teach: 


“Independence Day was made possible by the 
men who stood at Concord bridge. Let us face the 
future with the ringing spirit of Americanism, 
determination, valor and courage to preserve that 
priceless heritage of liberty for which they gave 
their lives.” 


The concluding paragraph of the lesson for 
this poster in the book, which is labeled ‘The 
Kersey System for Teaching Thrift,” is as fol- 
lows: 


‘“‘We need men and women to develop the power 
that lies idle in our great water resources—men 
and women to blaze new trails through the air. 
The boys and girls of today cannot afford to be 
indifferent. Prepare yourselves to take your place 
in preserving and developing your country’s 
wealth—not with guns, but with knowledge. A 
thrifty nation means a prosperous nation, an 
enduring nation.” 


The thrift program is to be under the direction 
of Morgan G. Hogge, assistant superintendent. 
Edgar Watson, president of the National Service 
Bureau, said that he prevailed on J. Lewis Coath, 
president of the board, to consider the plan after 
several unsuccessful efforts to see him. At last, 
he said, he left a complete set of the posters and 
a copy of the book at Mr. Coath’s office for him 
to examine, and the result was its adoption by the 
board. The general idea is said to have been con- 
sidered by Superintendent McAndrew. 
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“Manning Concord Bridge,” a stirring revolutionary scene, one of forty posters, reproductions of 
original oil paintings by some of America’s greatest artists, selected by the board of education to 
promote thrift among school children. 


EDUCATING THE POOR 


Clipping from Recent Edition “Chicago Journal of Commerce” 


Educating a poverty-stricken adult in the principles of accumulation is 
impossible. It is too late, as a rule, to reconstruct him economically. His 
mistakes have fixed limits for him which he cannot hope to pass. He is 
bound in shallows and in miseries because of habits which have destroyed 
his efficiency, his health, or his power to make progress. He resents advice 
that involves effort and shuffles through his latter years beaten and bitter. 


The only time to educate the poor is in their youth, and obviously that 
is a task their poor parents are incapable of performing. In our public 
schools we compel education in the rudiments—reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography and grammar—without which a youth has no future except that 
of common labor. 


Why not add to them a course which would train them how to flee from 
poverty, and instruct them in the causes of poverty? The poor boy from 
the barren home should be taught why his home is barren, and the boy 
from a comfortable home how it happens that it is comfortable, and how 
certain it is that he will live in poverty if he does not do the things his 
parents did to make themselves comfortable. Along with the rudiments of 
our English education should go the education of thrift, of accumulation, 
of saving and industry, as the only possible means of comfort in later years. 


Instead we have in our common schools much extravagance, much use- 
less expenditure of money, much training in waste and self-gratification and 
the spending of money for transient pleasures. School habits become life 
habits. If they are wasteful they are altogether likely to result in wasted 
lives. A child trained to self-denial may have a brilliant future. 


N ational Service Bureau, Inc., 1801 Mallers Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me complete data regarding the Kersey System for teaching thrift. 
WAU cscs 
ADDRESS ...... 
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5 beer Day Adjustable Display Rack affords a 
neat, simple, efficient, safe and low-cost means 
of hanging all displays, maps and exhibits. It dis- 
places all nails, hooks, screweyes, thumb-tacks, 
pins and other unsightly and dangerous make- 
shifts and thereby encourages the use of exhibits. 
The Day is always ready to support either flat 
displays or heavy objects—just a flip of the finger 


where it is out of sight and way. The rack itself 
is an attractively finished steel rail which comes 
in four foot lengths and may be installed in a few 
minutes by your janitor without special tools. 
Both rail and hooks are built to last a life time— 
first cost is surprisingly low and maintenance 
nothing. 
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The hooks used with the 
Day Adjustable Display Rack 


and the exhibits are up or down. 


i vey Day Adjustable Display Rack fits along 
the top of the upper blackboard moulding 


P-TO-DATE school supply dealers through- 
out the United States and Canada will be 
glad to show you the Day—or better still, write 


to us for a working model. 


Detailed specifications (AIA file No. 19e8-5) of the Day Display Rack 
will be sent to interested architects and school executives on request. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


(Concluded from Page 158) 
and solutions for remedy proposed. Comparisons of 
the work of the various schools of the district will 
be made. The work of the psychologist and the 
value of the special schools are to be studied in the 
light of the accomplishments in Reading as com- 
pared with other districts. 

It is planned that the first year of work of the de- 
partment shall lay the foundation for a more effec- 
tive organization. Mr. Thomas H. Ford, the new 
director of the department, will assume his duties 
on July 1. 

—The senior high schools, junior high schools, 
elementary schools, and one colored school in Dade 
county, Florida, have won the honor of recognition 
as “standard” by the state department of public 
instruction. The senior high schools are on the 
southern list of accredited high schools. This ex- 
cellent record was made possible through the coop- 
eration of the faculty, the student body, and the 
parent-teacher association. 

—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, who spoke recently before the 
International Institute at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, declared the success of the American 
school system is due to the fact that there is no 
bureaucratic system of central control. “Each 
state,” he said, “administered its school system 
according to its own needs, with voluntary instead 
of forced cooperation.” He attacked the present 
propaganda aimed at establishing a Federal depart- 
ment of education. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Concluded from Page 92) 


are turning more and more from autocracy in 
the classroom to self-direction and opportunity 
to initiate and experiment. To be consistent, 
we must direct and supervise our teachers in 
the same spirit. Democracy in education does 
not mean domination by teachers’ unions. The 
experience of some cities has shown that they 
may be more autocratic and dictatorial than a 
superintendent could possibly be. Such organi- 
zations are, however, symptoms of unrest, of 
dissatisfaction which is almost sure to follow 
when intelligent people lack opportunity for 
recognition and for active participation in the 


shaping of the policies of their profession. In 
those places where freedom of thought, oppor- 
tunity for professional recognition, and a chance 
to participate in constructive work have free 
play, we have little need to fear the attitude of 
organized teachers’ groups. 


To have won a teaching corps, to have created 
a spirit of enthusiastic understanding of pro- 
gressive ideas, is to have gone a long way toward 
winning the support of the intelligent part of 
the community. The less intelligent groups of 
any community must be won by the direct 
service rendered to them by the school, by kindly 
care, and the personal recognition of the rights 
of each individual patron whatever his race or 
nationality. 


Developing Public Sentiment for Schools 

Direct publicity doubtless has a place in de- 
veloping public sentiment but the busy public 
has very little time to keep itself informed. A 
recent writer estimates that the average man 
spends 42 per cent of his 24 hours sleeping, 
dressing, and eating, 33 per cent in work, 12 
per cent in recreation and society, 5 per cent 
in transportation, 3 per cent in religious activ- 
ity, 1 per cent in politics, and has 4 per cent 
left to keep himself informed. The average 
citizen, besides getting second-hand information 
from his neighbors, friends, and family, prob- 
ably spends most of the 4 per cent of his time 
in reading newspapers. After reviewing the 
daily escapades of Andy Gump, after satisfying 
his mind as to the present state of the stock 
market, after determining whether Dempsey 
will fight Tunney, and scanning the press for 
various other matters of common public interest, 
there is little time left to read school news, and 
school news in any event rarely gives the ordi- 
nary citizen a thrill. So it appears that it is 
hard to reach the average patron, to arouse in 


him interest in the schools. In the long run a 


380 Jelliff Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


are of two kinds—small spring 
clips for hanging flat sheets 
and sturdy hooks for support- 
ing maps and other heavy 
objects. Both clips and hooks 
may be fixed at any position 
along the rack and removed. 
with one hand in a second. 
They cannot wear out. 





_good school system run by alert, up-and-coming 
people who are intent upon rendering a real 
service is its own best salesman. 

The idea has been advanced that the big prob- 
lem of the superintendent is to develop from 
the material available: 

1. A progressive, open-minded group of 
teachers responsive to change, eager to try new 
things. 

2. A public sentiment behind the system, 
based on intelligent interest and high regard 
for the system and its welfare. This is not an 
unattainable ideal even in a large city. 

Having even in a moderate measure succeeded 
in accomplishing this result, other problems, 
such as financial support, will become less 
serious. Then teachers’ salaries, modern school 
buildings, and equipment will all become mat- 
ters of reasonable adjustment of expenditures 
to income with the schools having a fair deal, 
which is all we can ask. 

A system animated by a progressive spirit 
needs an increasing number of teachers with 
modern training, an increasing number of peo- 
ple capable of solving problems experimentally. 
With this kind of organization, all administra- 
tive, as well as instructional problems, can be 
worked out experimentally and approved after 
the facts have been determined. 

The superintendent who wishes to raise his 
work to the level of an art does not need an 
ideal teaching corps, an ideal public, or an ideal 
school plant. It is a greater challenge to his 
skill to take school systems, communities, and 
school plants just as we find them here and 
there, and by intelligent, courageous leadership 
transform them into systems and communities 
that are looking forward, that have idealism. 
This is the job which every superintendent has 
to face, and to face it without ideals and with- 
out modern training, makes 
doubtful. 


success very 
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Binney & Smith Co. Presents 
—The Gold Medal Headliners 


Truly a group of artists — these Gotp Mepau 
Headliners—ready to prove their worth on any 
stage, in any setting, at any time. Book them for 
the new fall term. 


There is Crayora, “the best known crayon in the 
world”, a most excellent medium for use in the 
primary grades, but equally useful in the grammar 
and high school grades. 


And Perma Pressed Crayon for fine lines and flat 


tones. The colors blend beautifully and do not 
rub off. 


Artista Water Colors are the best on the market. 
The colors conform to the theories of well-known 
color experts, mix well, and do not penetrate 
the paper. The paint will not soften in damp 
weather. 


Artista Tempera Show Card Colors are smooth 
and creamy and cover large or small areas evenly 
and completely. A second coat can be applied 
over the first without danger of flaking. 


An-Dvu-Septic Chalk in the new METat box—a 
dustless, gritless, greaseless chalk packed in the 
neat metal container which prevents leakage and 
deterioration from moisture. 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


Crayoia Wax Crayon An-Dv-Septic Dustless Crayon 
Perma Pressed Crayon = AtTLantic White Chalk Crayon 
SpecTRA Pastel Crayon White and Colored Blackboard Chalk 
Artista Water Colors Lecturers’ Colored Chalk 


Artista Tempera Anti-Dust 95 % pure Chalk Crayon 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™4 Street New York, N.Y 





SHELDON OFFERS 


Proven Quality— Wide Selection 
Expert Assistance— 





and Assured Delivery 


Sheldon offers over 300 items of furniture for science 
laboratory, home economics and vocational depart- 
ments. Each item is of proven quality, the result of 
thirty years experience in equipping over 15,000 high 
schools and colleges. 


Through the Sheldon direct-factory representative in 
your territory, and the Sheldon Equipment Planning 
Department educators can secure, without charge, ex- 
pert assistance in selecting and arranging laboratory 


furniture for the greatest efficiency. 


The Sheldon factory, the largest in the world of its 
kind, is equipped to give assured delivery on all stock 


items. 


Proven quality, wide selection, expert assistance and 
assured delivery—these are the advantages secured in 
buying from Sheldon. Check over the list below and 
write for literature concerning the departments you 


are interested in equipping. 


Write for literature. 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


Furniture for Departments in 


CHEMISTRY DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
PHYSICS DOMESTIC ART 
BIOLOGY MECHANICAL DRAWING 
GENERAL SCIENCE MANUAL TRAINING 


COMBINATION SCIENCE ART 
COMMERCE 
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Pennsylvania 
Structural 

ey eka 

Black boards 


money-saving 


Service 


22, : furnished without 
» (LEE charge to 


\\ “ae LEG 
il/ School Boards, 
\SS’-_—~ Architects, Contractors 


HE Service Department of this organization has 

published complete standard specifications and set- 
ting instructions for the installation of Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Blackboards and Eureka Cork Bulle- 
tin Boards. 






If these are followed when your school is built, our 
Blackboards and Bulletin Boards are guaranteed in- 


definitely. 

Other Pennsylvania Slate Products: 
Wainscoting Shower Stalls 
Stair Treads Sanitary Urinals 
Interior Wall Base Laboratory Sinks 


Toilet Partitions Lintels 
Roofing Slate 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon for 


Fall Information 


—> Pennsylvania — 
Structural Slate Company 


First National Bank Building Easton, Pa. 
(Check squares for information desired) 


ee, fe MPTTETrerec reer reer ee creer square feet of Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Co. Blackboards, delivered to address below. 


FF. ee I a ois as eeiie sees vecegizess ee square feet of Eureka Cork 
Bulletin Board, delivered to address below. 


[] Please send copy of specifications and setting instructions for Black- 
boards and Bulletin Boards. 


fee Tee E TET eR eee eee ee ee eee ere 
C] Please send Catalog H on other Slate Products. 
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Photograph through courtesy of the Macmillan Co., Publishers. 


Have you a 


“One Year Vision” 
in buying Textbooks? 


R do you buy with an eye to the future? 

As you know, time and children’s careless- 
ness are no respecters of textbooks. Is this 
thought uppermost when you consider cover 
materials? 


Textbooks with covers of Fabrikoid defy care- 
less handling. Giving longer life, they help 
your textbook budget go farthest. 


Fabrikoid survives the most careless use and 
abuse. The casual “knocking around” of school 
wear cannot harm Fabrikoid covers. Ink stains, 
finger marks, pencil smudges, water stains, ordi- 
nary dirt—all these are removed instantly with 
soap and water. Fabrikoid is waterproof as well 
as washable. This modern material brings to 
school books a quality appearance in addition to 
longer life. 


Principals, teachers and Board of Education 
members are invited to correspond with our 
Textbook Department for further details 
and information as to what standard books 


are available in Fabrikoid covers. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Fabrikoid Division, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


FABRIKOID 
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This two-unit EVANS Vanishing 
Door Wardrobe holds 60 hangers - 


Tas is the EVANS Class R Class-Room 

Wardrobe, made in two six-foot units instead 
of the four-foot size usual with all built-in ward- 
robes of other makes. The space required, taken 
from the finished plaster line, is 12 feet wide, 
2 feet 6 inches deep, and 6 feet 2 inches high, and 
the capacity is such that even if there are more 
girls than boys in the class, there is plenty of 
room to segregate their garments. Soundless, 
mischief-proof, operated at a touch, and aston- 
ishingly economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 
standard school equipment everywhere. 
we send our architect’s filing-size illustrated 
catalogue, with ALL the facts on ALL the types? 


W. L. EVANS 


Washington, Indiana, U. S. A. 4 


Patented in U. S., 
Canada, and 
Foreign Countries 


EVANS 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 
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FOLDS FLAT 
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EASY to open— 

EASY to close— 

EASY to stack— 

EASE-y to sit in— 

Strong as an ox— 

Won’t rattle— 

Won’t warp—Can’t rust— : 
No sharp corners—and 

“No metal can touch you” 


Here’s the chair that’s THERE! It stands abuse and the roughest service. 


It may be knocked around, for it’s as tough as a yegg, and as strong as an 


PAN CAKES. 





Won't Tilt 





varnished. 
warp). 


May 


Use coupon! 


alog and Price List. 

Trademark ‘Vanishing 
Door” registered in 
U. S. and Canada 








These chairs are made of wood throughout (nailed and glued). No stamp- 
ings to get loose or come off; no nails on seat; no meta! to tear the clothes 
nor pinch the seat or fingers. Made of beech—uniform in color—waterproof 
(You can leave ’em out in the rain—won’t turn white, rust or 
THE IDEAL CHAIR FOR ALL ASSEMBLIES. Made single or in 
sections; in a variety of colors. 


Send for Sample Chair and 
Quantity Price 


Sample sent to responsible people. 
Secure prices on quantities. 


Peerless Folding Furniture and 
Tuduco Tents 


These are other products of the HOUSE OF TUCKER. 
Then there are Kantscratch Mops, ete. Write for Cat- 


Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


When through with it, just TUCK’ER AWAY, for these Samsons fold 
absolutely flat and STACK 


(WITHOUT TOPPLING) AS EASILY AS 







Also juvenile size. 


*te% 





PeleevieNsin 


By R. D. Blackmore. Cloth, 517 pages. 
Maemillan Co., New York City. 

The editor of the latest addition to the Modern 
Reader series has carefully eliminated chapters 
which make the book too long for the adolescent. 
Introduction and notes are rather longer and more 
“schoolish” than in previous titles of the series— 
a rather doubtful improvement if the books are 
to find acceptance in the home library. 


The Music Hour 

By Osbourne McConathy, W. Otto Miessner, Ed- 
ward Bailey Birge, and Mabel E. Bray.  Illus- 
trated by Shirley Kite. Cloth, 124 pages. Pub- 
lished by Silver Burdett & Company, New York. 

The modern school music book is indeed’ a depar- 
ture from the old-time music book. It reflects in 
its binding and typographical make, the brightness 
and happiness which music implies. We have be- 
fore us the second book of the Music Hour. series 
which comes with an attractive cover design of 
dancing, singing children. 

The score and text are printed in large type, and 
here and there beautifully embellished with appro- 
priate illustrations. The songs are well chosen. 
The book is dedicated to the memory of Stephen 
Collins Foster. 


The 


The Spy 

James Fennimore Cooper. Cloth, 562 pages, 
illustrated. The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 


In spite of evident faults of description, dialogue, 
and detail, “The Spy” still has qualities that make 
us realize why it was the first “best seller” of the 
United States. Present-day novels may depict 
people and scenes of the Revolution with more 
realism and detail, but they cannot excel the old 
hook in dash, plot, or understanding of the times. 
The Teaching of History 

Sister M. Bartholomew, O.S.F. Marquette Uni- 
versity Educational Handbook No. 2. Price, 25 
cents. 

This study outlines the aims and values of a 
course in United States history, its place in the 


curriculum, methods of instruction, lesson planning, 
the correlation of history with other subjects, and 
suggests a topical outline for a complete course 
from the first to the eighth grade. Complete 
bibliographies, suggestions for standardized tests, 
ete., are included. 
Animals We Know 

By Bess M. Young. 
Nelson & Son, New York. 

Farm animals and wild animals of North 
America are interestingly described and pictured 
for small readers. 
Adventures of Chippy Bobbie 

By Mildred Batchelder. Cloth, 96 pages. 
Nelson & Sons, New York. 

There is real humor in the adventures of this 
queer bird. 


Pilots and Pathfinders 

William L. Nida and Stella H. Nida. 
412 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.20. 
millan Co., New York City. 

Sixty-eight sketches of great men and women of 
history make up this book. Not all the chapters 
of the book are biographical; not all the indi- 
viduals described are pilots nor pathfinders; and not 
all the sketches make entirely clear whether the 
men are heroes worthy of emulation. The chap- 
ters devoted to American historic characters are 
uniformly fine. 


The Pioneer Twins 

By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Cloth, 226 pages. Price, 
88 cents. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Not the least delightful of the “twins” created 
by Mrs. Perkins in her “twin” books, are these 
pioneer children who journeyed from Illinois to 
California in ’48. The diary of an Illinois forty- 
eighter has provided data on the route over the 
Oregon trail and many facts for the adventures 
and difficulties met by the twins. 


Tests and Measurement Programs in the Redirec- 
tion of Physical Education 

By Frederick Rand Rogers. Cloth, 166 pages. 
Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, New York City, N. Y. 

This book suggests a definite program for setting 
up an objective series of tests for judging the 
efficiency of physical-education activities. As in 
most books on physical education, the author sets 
up ultimate objectives for his program, which are 
too narrow, in that they consider only health and 


Cloth, 96 pages. Thos. 


Thos. 


Cloth, 
The Mae 


social efficiency and overlook the fact that it 
should contribute to the entire spiritual, cultural, 
and mental welfare of the individual. 


Denny-Nelson American History Test 

E. C. Denny and M. J. Nelson. Forms A and B, 
with Key Class Record and Manual. Specimen set 
price, 20 cents. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Both forms of this test are intended for parallel 
use in the seventh and eighth grades, and each has 
been carefully worked out to be of approximately 
the same difficulty and to involve material of equal 
significance. Each form is divided into two parts, 
of which one relates to the period of discovery, ex- 
ploration, and colonization, and the second covers 
the national period of American history from the 
end of the Revolutionary War to the present time. 
The manual of directions gives evidence that the 
authors have carefully taken into account the best 
devices in testmaking and have carefully standard- 
ized every detail. 


Attendance at Kindergarten and Progress in the 
Primary Grades 

By Josephine H. MacLatchy. Paper, 144 pages. 
Price, $1.25. Published by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, Columbus, Ohio. The present study 
follows a preliminary one which produced some 
very interesting results and lured the experts oh 
to further study. The booklet takes up the length 
of kindergarten attendance, the age, the intelli- 
gence, home conditions, social traits, achievements, 
promotions, and the use of teachers’ ratings and 
standardized tests. 


Tenure of Teachers in the Profession 

By Clarence L. Clarke. Paper, 142 pages. Price, 
$1.25. Published by the University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


This pamphlet gives the results of a study of the 
status of teacher supply and demand in Wiscon- 
sin. The aim of the author is to provide a reliable 
measure of the average tenure in the teaching pro- 
fession through the use of the available data in a 
typical state. 

The study reveals that the mean tenure of 
teachers in Wisconsin is 8.41 years. One third of 
those entering the profession serve, on the average, 
twenty years, and one sixth serve thirty years. On 
the other hand, the one third who teach the shortest 
period of time render a mean service of less than 
one and a half years, and one sixth render one 
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PENCIL TABLETS 
MUSIC TABLETS 


REFILLS FOR LOOSE-LEAF BOOKS. 
DRAWING BOOKS AND _ TABLETS. 
LEGIBLE RULINGS IN BLUE. 
STANTIALLY BOUND. SQUARELY AND 


EVENLY TRIMMED. 


PENMANSHIP—DOUBLE AND SINGLE LINE RULED. 
PRIMARY AND PRACTICE—SPECIAL RULINGS. 
MEMORANDUM BOOKS—THREAD SEWED. 


SAMPLES AND INFORMATION DETAILS AT YOUR CALL. 





SUB- 





J.C. BLAIR COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 


year of service: The knowledge that tenure varies 
so strikingly has helped in locating more definitely 
the problem of excessive turnover. 

The author points out that it is desirable that a 
system of teacher accounting be undertaken, suited 
to the purpose of a study of the profession, to the 
end that the significant characteristics of those who 
engage in teaching may be ascertained. The desire 
to know the kinds of personnels that are serving 
some portion of the public, and how they compare 
with those serving at some other time, or in some 
other sector of the public is evident. The present 
need is for a study of the extent to which a series 
of yearly personnels contain overlappings in com- 
position; of the nature of the duplications, and of 
the changes taking place in the qualifications of 
individuals during the time they maintain profes- 
sional connections. A knowledge of this kind 
should affect materially what is contributed to the 
profession, and the accumulation and analysis of 
individual professional histories appears to be a 
promising avenue through which to obtain this 
knowledge. 

The study indicates that there is a relation be- 
tween the professional training of teachers and the 
length of service which they render. Men and 
’ women who are best prepared for teaching usually 
render the longest service, while those who come 
in without preparation or with only a meager in- 
troduction usually stay the shortest time. The 
study reinforces the present theory that the sur- 
plus of teachers and the rapid turnover among 
those holding lower-grade certificates will be over- 
come as the standards for entering the profession 
are raised. 

At the Zoo 

By Mary R. Lewis. Cloth, 96 pages. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York. 

A novel account of wild animals, based upon 
visits of children to the Bronx, New York, Zoo. 
The Essay 

By R. D. O’Leary. 
Price, $1.75 net. 
York City, N. Y. 
Basic Assignments in Chemistry 

By M. B. Brundage and J. Leiberman. Paper, 
60 pages. Price, 54 cents. The Globe Book Com- 
New Schools in New Russia 

By Lucy L. W. Wilson. Cloth, 230 pages. Vang- 
nard Press, New York. 

This book aims to describe the progress of edu- 
cation in Russia under the bolshevist régime. If 


Cloth, 12 mo., 246 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


the author is correct, the schools and, in fact, the 
entire philosophy of Russian education is shot 
through and through with materialism, commun- 
ism, and atheism. The philosophic ideals, if they 
can be termed such, deserve no attention from 
American educators. It would be interesting to 
learn how much of the program described is in 
effect and how much is still on paper. 
Narrationes Biblicae 

Abram Lipskv and H. E. Wedeck. Cloth. 80 
nages. Silver, Burdett & Company, New York. 
Manual to Readings in Contemporarv Literature 

By Ernest Hanes and Martha J. MeCov. Cloth, 
124 pages. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
wa Os 

This book is intended to outline the procedure 
in teaching the important forms of contemporary 
literature. The reviewer dissents from the choice 
of the authors in a number of titles suggested for 
school study. Teachers cannot be too careful in 
selecting for basic study, hooks which have class‘e 
values and which do not offend any of the canons 
of taste and morality. 


Building the German Vocabulary 

By Peter Hagboldt. Paper, 72 pages. Price, 50 
cents. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Til. 

A basic vocabulary of about 4.000 words is pro- 
vided in this systematic study of German word for- 
mation. The author makes the most of the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of cognates, of prefixes and 
suffixes, and of compounds. 


Problems in School Administration 

By E. E. Lindsay. With introduction by William 
E. Russell. Cloth, 544 pages. Price, $2.00. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New York. 


Here is a practical, compact, and vet comprehen- 
sive book on school administration. The author ad- 
dresses himself to the instructors on administration 
as well as to those now in charge of school systems. 
He proceeds upon the thought that the success of 
a school superintendent depends largely upon 
his grasp of administrative problems than upon ad- 
vanced scholarship. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first 
deals with facts and figures, as well as with the 
laws and usage, covering the government of the 
public schools. In brief, the author presents a com- 
plete picture of the American school-administrative 
scheme and the outstanding conditions connected 
therewith. The second part deals with the prob- 
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COMPOSITION AND NOTEBOOKS—END AND SIDE FOLD. SPELLING BOOKS 
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TABLETS — PRINTED HEADS. SHORTHAND NOTEBOOKS — WIDE AND 
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lems that arise in the administrative service and 
the manner of meeting them. 

The author resorts to actual illustrations of con- 
ditions and circumstances that have confronted 
school administrators. The complications which 
may arise are many and varied, and not infre- 
quently the administrator may get into a vortex of 
embarrassing circumstances which require a cool 
head and firm policy in order to get into smooth 
waters once more. 

The superintendent must be sure of himself and 
his job, know the principles and policies that must 
govern, and be prepared for the exigencies that may 
arise if he is to impress his board of education and 
exert that leadership which his office implies. The 
concrete examples presented in this book will prove 
most helpful to the administrator who is, as yet, 
not entirely clear on the duties that his job calls. 

The author has drawn his material from a large 
mass of authoritative literature. His approach 
here is from the affirmative and constructive side, 
as he views it. The negative and opposing view- 
points, especially in controversial matters, are not 
emphasized. This is perhaps the only weakness 
of the book in that the prospective administrator 
is likely to overlook the strength and truth of main 
points made by honest opponents of popular tenets. 
The bibliography which is presented notes an ex- 
tensive inquiry into the literature of every phase 
of the subject of school administration. In the 
enumeration of periodicals and books, the AMERrI- 
cay ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL is listed 225 times, 
demonstrating that this publication has prov:ded 
more references than any other publication. 

The New Everyday Arithmetic 

By Franklin 8. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet. See- 
ond Book. Cloth, 376 pages. Price, 80 cents. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

The authors, who are highly connected in the edu- 
cational service, have devised a practical textbook 
based upon the arithmetical transactions of every- 
day life. The pupil is familiarized with numbers 
by means of the latest pedagogical methods and 
research. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first deal- 
ing with the science of numbers and the second with 
the routine applicable to business accounting. Bills, 
accounts, money, and measurements are analyzed. 
The text abounds in practical examples. 
Principles and Exercises in Accounting 

By Nathaniel Filfus. Cloth, 193 pages. Price, 

(Concluded on Page 166) 
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Employment Service 








T the threshold of a career 

—that step between learn- 
ing and earning—the student 
trained on THE MACHINE 
OF EXPERTS can rely on 
Underwood Employment Ser- 
vice to Schools. 


Executives know that effici- 
ent office help for permanent 
or temporary positions may be 
secured promptly through the 
local Underwood Employment 
Department where every appli- 
cant has passed a test of high 
standard. 


Underwood Employment De- 
partments place over 100,000 
people each year throughout 
the United States. 


‘ UNDERWOOD 
Standard Typewriter 


Branches in all principal cities 
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HOLMES 


MOTION PICTURE 


eR ae 


NO PIG TAIL TWIST 
THREADS STRAIGHT 
THROUG 






Also made with special base 
fully refunded. 


adjustment, simplicity throughout. 


That's why the United States Navy is using 25 machines. 
Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, directors and producers. 


Weight 44 pounds. 


Professional quality with portability. 
from any light system, farm lighting included. 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1640 No. Halsted St. 




















LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 
ft. picture up to 100 ft., 
equal in quality and defi- 
nition to pictures in mov- 
ing picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other 
make; if not perfectly sat- 
isfactory, 
your money will be cheer- 
Many exclusive mechanical features, in 
of ease of operation, long life, safety, adjustable take u 

IT HAS NO EQUAL. 






( NO 

SHAFT | BELTS 

DRIVE ) or 
CHAINS 


this need? 





return it and 


oint 
» 10cus 
51 being used by a service 


Can be operated 


New York 
San Francisco 


CHICAGO 


SPASSSAR SAE SAA SSS SSHE TEE SETE ESTERS SS SER STSH STE SSEESSOSESORESESSSETE SSS SSSSESRCSEESSSSTSSSSHSSSESSSSSSS TEST SSSSESSSESSSEEESERIERSES eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeseeseeeseeesseeEseeEseT, 


ARE YOU AWAKE 


to the needs of the children 


{J NLESS you are on the alert for the very best 
educational material you are not making the 
most of your opportunity to bring knowledge to 
those minds entrusted to your care. 

New inventions of every description have com- 
pletely changed the present day outlook on life 
and the children of 1928 take very little on faith— 
they must be shown. How are YOU going to meet 


There is no better way than to illustrate your daily 
lessons with authentic pictures which will be found 
on every conceivable subject in the Spencer Filmslide 
Library—the simplest and most orderly way of pre- 
senting pictures. Spencer Delineascopes (stereopti- 
cons) make it unnecessary to completely darken the 
room, and when left set up permanently, form an 
indispensable part of daily class equipment. 

We can help you to be a real educator. A complete 
survey of your requirements and an understanding 
service may be had without charge, enabling you to 
judge for yourself the immense advantages of such 


ePeNCERY SPENCER LENS COMPANY cérencer 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


of today ? 





Branches: 


Chicago 


Washington Boston 








(Concluded from Page 164) 
Published by the Globe Book Company, New | 


$1.60. 
York. 

The author affords an insight into branch-store 
accounting, joint enterprises, and working sheets 
as applied to modern husiness management. Cost 
and investment accounting are dealt with in a thor- 
ough manner. Concrete examples are presented and 
the student is initiated into actual dealings and 
transactions. 

The book is suited for commercial 
secondary schools and colleges. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp 

By Bret Harte. Cloth, 188 pages, illustrated. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 

This everpopular story of an interesting phase 
of American life is brought out in new and attrac- 
tive form. It is prefaced with an editor’s intro- 
duction which affords light on Bret Harte and the 
period in which he lived and labored. 

The story itself has lost nothing of its old-time 
charm. The publishers have embellished the text 
with well-drawn illustrations. 

The Child’s Book of American Biography 

By Mary Stoyell Stimson. Cloth, 251 pages. 
Price, 90 cents. Published by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

In this well-written, well-arranged, and neatly 
printed book, the children are told some instructive 
things about the nation’s founders, some of its great 
thinkers, poets, soldiers, and inventors. The names 
that come under consideration range from George 
Vashington to Abraham Lincoln, from Robert Ful- 
ton to Thomas A. Edison, from Louisa May Alcott 
to Luther Burbank, ete, ete. It is an acceptable 
book. 

Latin—First Year 

By R. Van Deman Magoffin and Margaret Young 
Henry. Cloth, 432 Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York City. 

Economic History of the United States 


classes in 


pages. 


By Harold Underwood Fauikner. Cloth, 304 
pages, illustrated. The Maemillan Co., New York 
City. 


Written in concise, simple language, and striking 
h‘gh points only, this book is certain to interest the 
average reader. A careful examination of the work 


leaves the distinct conviction that the author is 
pleading special causes—that of socialism and of 


the more extreme group of labor. The book is quite 


blind to the political and social elements which 
contributed to the formation of the nation after 
the Revolution, and neglects to include in a discus- 
sion of present-day idealism the vast contribution 
made by many forces in addition to the limited 
number which the author considers supreme. 


Elements of Craftwork in Metal 

By Alfred J. Shirley. Cloth, 8 mo., 128 pages. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The teacher of eraftwork will welcome this sim 
ple, reachable book with its well-designed projects 
and carefully stated details of procedure. 

An Approach to Harmony 

By Osbourne MceConathy, Anton H. Embs, Maude 
M. Howes, and Charles Elliott Fouser. Cloth, 179 
pages, illustrated. Published by Silver, Burdett 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

This introduction to the grammar of mus.c is 
marked by an intensely practical feature developed 
in teacher-training courses taught by the authors. 
Little Studies in Greek 

Jane Gray Carter. Cloth, 216 pages, illustrated. 
List price, $1.60. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York 


City. 
Trigonometry 
By Ernst R. Breslich and Charles A. Stone. 


Cloth, 298 pages, of which 118 pages are devoted to 
tables and formulas. Price, $1.85. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

This textbook is designed for use in the senior 
high school or the junior college. In this book, the 
authors have succeeded to apply the laboratory 
method to the teaching of trigonometry. Their aim 
is to give the student an understanding of the 
subject first, and then to present to him the defini- 
tions that are involved. 

The book also introduces those two great aids 
to the calculator,—logarithms and the slide rule. 
The use of these will materially reduce the time 
element involved in the making of lengthy compu- 
tations. The usual problems which illustrate the 
application of the various formulas are found 
scattered throughout the book. 

The mathematical tables which form part of the 
hook include powers and roots, general mathemati- 
cal formulas, and natural and logarithmic trigono- 
metrie functions. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

A Report of a Survey of the Variety of Com- 

position Books. Paper, thirteen pages. Issued by 


the division of simplied practice, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. The 
report is the final summary of a study covering 
the variety of stock, weights, and qualities of paper 
used in the manufacture of composition books. 
It indicates that there is ample opportunity for 
simplification of stocks, weights, and qualities. 

A Report of a Conference on Kalamein Single- 
Acting Swing Doors, Frames, and Trim. Paper, 
six pages. Issued by the division of simplified 
practice, United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. The report covers the results 
of a conference on sizes and types of doors. It 
developed that the 7-in. middle rail for a two- 
panel door is the most satisfactary to architects. 
contractors, and specifying authorities. 

Schools, Public Buildings, and Residences. De- 
signed by R. F. Graf & Sons, Architects, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. A booklet showing photographs of 
typical schools, churches, residences, and other 
public and private buildings erected by the archi- 
tects. 

The Influence of Standardizing Agencies in Edu- 
cation. By F. J. Kelly. Paper, 23 pages. Issued 
hy the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Dr. 
Kelly, in this pamphlet, has made a genuine con- 
tribution to the subject of standardization and to 
current thinking hy attacking the underlying 
principle. In brief, the paper discusses the stand- 
ards set up by some of the influential standardiz- 
ing agencies and shows the extent to which these 
agencies are going, the ways they enforce com- 
pliance with their standards, and some of the 
dangers which are likely to come from them. Dr. 
Kelly points out some of the possible embarrass- 
ments and the more or obvious mistakes 
which appear in the standards set by these 
associations, and emphasizes how unfortunate it 
may easily become to have the associations fasten 
upon the whole country practices which may 
seem good to them but which certainly will not 
appear to good advantage in five or ten years. 


less 


Rental Rates for School Auditoriums 
The school board of Ambridge, Pa., in fixing 
rental rates for its gymnasium and _ high-school 
auditorium, brought to its service the experience 
of other Pennsylvania school boards, which was 
He 


gathered by Superintendent Samuel Fausold. 
(Concluded on Page 170) 
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Glendale Union High School Library, Glendale, California 


Library Bureau Furniture Installation 


Your School Library 


118 FEDERAL ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ten years from now 


OUR school library must be de- 

signed for years of daily use. Its 
location, its size, its furnishings — all 
must be determined in the light of pre- 
dicted needs. 


But are you also planning your library’s 
future attractiveness? Will 1938 — or 
1948 — find it as pleasant a place for 
study and research? 


The beauty of L. B. library equipment 
endures. Twenty, thirty even forty 
years have passed since libraries first 
put L. B. equipment into use. It has 
withstood the test of time. Its built-in 


strength has preserved its first attrac- 
tiveness. 


L. B. library equipment is guaranteed 
forever, against splitting, warping or any 
manufacturing defects. This confidence 
is born of experience. And there’s no 
substitute for experience. 


As you plan for your school library draw 
freely on the accumulated knowledge of 
Library Bureau. Consult the L. B. li- 
brary specialist. His aid will not obli- 
gate you at all — but you'll find it of 
inestimable value in the preservation of 
your library’s future attractiveness. 


Library Bureau 


374 Broadway, New York 
DIVISION OF 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 


Headquarter Points of the Library and Museum Department 


451 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


214 W. MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1200 S. GRAND AVE. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


89 SECOND ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Reserved Seat Tickets: for all 
auditorium and athletic events 
and amusement enterprises. 
Roll and Book Strip Tickets: 
ior all purposes. Folded Ma- 
chine Tickets: for all machines. 
Thousands of customers all 
over the country and a nation- 
al reputation for accuracy, 
dependability and quality. 
Write us for samples and 
prices. 


WELDON, 
WILLIAMS 
& LICK 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Specialists in Numbered 
Printing Since 1898 





wWhinD 


INFORMATION 


a7 
Motion Pictures 
ima la 
School 





Up-to-date schools everywhere are using motion 
picturesvisual education stimulates thought and 
sustains interest. 

We will be glad to send you, free of charge, our 
illustrated booklet on motion pictures in the school. 
Tells how motion pictures will aid you in your 
work ; where good educational films may be obtained ; 
how much projectors cost; which is the best, etc. 
Includes complete description of the new Acme Pro- 
jector. If you wish, we will arrange a FREE dem- 
onstration in your own school. Mail the coupon 
today. No obligation. 


International Projector Corporation 
Acme Division 


90 Gold Street (i New York City 


Gentlemen: MNS 4-15 th o-NaGe Cee PANG UAe Reba eS 
Please send me your 

pamphlet G6 on Mo- SURUONE 5-8. 55 595.5 6 28 REARS 
tion Pictures in the 

School. RN 4s Ah a daeres athe ane State. ..... 
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ORDER NOW 


TRANS-LUX 


AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
AND 
DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN 


For August or September Delivery 


Send your order to ensure delivery in time 
for your fall needs. 


Bear in mind that the Air-Cooled Opaque 
Projector is the only effectively cooled opaque 
projector on the market. It is most simple to 
operate. 


Brings all subjects up to date, as all late pub- 
lications are immediately available for projec- 
tion. 


Upon ordering, please be sure to specify elec- 
tric current on which projector will be operated. 


Further particulars will 
be sent upon request. 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN 
CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


BUILT ON MERIT ~ 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet “S1927” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ITA GLASS 


THE HEALTH WINDOW GLASS 





Vita Glass is the most widely 
used, best known and most 
conclusively health tested 
ultra violet transmitting glass 
in the world. 











For complete information about 


Vita Glass address Dept. F-5 


Where Health is 
as Important 
as Learning 





VITAGLASS CORPORATION 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 





ORE and more, school officials 

are recognizing the fact that 

proper classroom health is equally 

as important as any course in the 
curriculum. 











LEITZ 


Simple Micro-Projector tor Schools 

Usable in Horizontal and Vertical Position 

Indispensable for 
Teaching 


Manipulation exceed- 
ingly simple 
Connects to any Light- 


Perhaps this is the reason why so 
many leading schools the country 
over are equipped with Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths mounted on Harts- 
horn Rollers. With quiet, smooth- 
ly-running Hartshorn Rollers, 
regulating classroom lightand ven- 





Circuit tilation is just a matter of touching 
At all times ready for the shade cord. Instant response, 
use 


trouble-free service, low mainte- 
nance costs—these are credentials 
that have admitted Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers to classrooms for 
nearly three-quarters of a century. 


Magnification 30-230X 
at screen distances 
of 4-15 feet. Avail- 
able for Film-Slide 
Projection. 





Applicable for the following modes of projection: 
. Micro-Slides ; 
. Specimens suspended in solution; 
. Hanging Drop Slides; 
Large transparent Specimens up to 234, in. diameter. 
. Film-Slides as diapositives ; 
. Acts also as drawing apparatus in tracing images STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 


projected vertically on table. 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
ASK FOR PAMPHLET No. 1096 (DD) 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 East 10th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


AGENTS : 


Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 


This shows Hartshorn Double Bracket 
No. 87, designed to permit proper regu- 
lation of light and air. With Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths, these rollers are ideally 
suited for classroom use. 


DO C9 DD 





Established 1860 


SHADE ROLLERS AND 


Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 
Cuba: ANTIGA & CO., Havana, Cuba. + 





A SHADE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER 
a 


Be 
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buildings. 


(Concluded from Page 166) 
received information from 45 school districts. A 
summary of the replies indicates the following: 


Median size of gymnasium............ 60 by 70 ft. 
Median rental charge of gymnasium..........$15 
Median size of auditorium............. 1,000 seats 
Median rental charge of auditorium..........$25 


In addition to the above, the following informa- 
tion may be of interest: 
Number of districts not 

COLIGM Ob. GU. 66... sees 


renting their audi- 


Number of districts not renting their gym- 
rer eerie re eee ee eer 13 
Number of districts charging more than $15 for 
the gymnasium............2ceesseececerees 9 
Number of districts charging more than $25 for 
ie GUIs sisi ces cosissng cs canoer eae 15 
Number of districts charging $50 or more for 
Uy NNN 6.5.5 5.6015. ois ose nisin 85.4% se etlts es 13 
Number of districts not renting the auditorium 
i ener k eee enn ee ee ie er 5 


Number of districts not charging rental for 
auditorium when used by community groups 
which do not make a charge at the door.... 11 
Relative to rental of the auditorium for re- 

hearsals, it is the practice in a number of districts 

to give one rehearsal period free of charge. The 
median rehearsal fee is $5. 

Superintendent Fausold adds that, “it seems to 
be the practice in a number of districts to enter 
into a contract with the party renting either the 
gymnasium or the auditorium, making the renter 
responsible for the destruction of property, and 
making him subject to the supervision of a person 
designated by the board of education, while the 
auditorium or gymnasium is in use.” 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

—Muskegon, Mich. Contributions totaling $1,- 
001.39 have been received from pupils of the senior 
high school for the new Hackley Memorial, which 
increases the fund to $3,500. The memorial is to 
cost $50,000. 

—At Cassopolis, Mich., a gift of $5,000 has been 
made to the local high schools, by Mr. Simon Fogg, 
Sr., for travel purposes of the students. 

—Under a ruling of Attorney General Turner 
of Ohio, the school board of Lakewood may not 
establish a junior college in connection with the 
school system. Under the school code, boards of 
education in Ohio are without authority to es- 
tablish schools of higher grade than high schools. 

—The City-School Superintendents’ Association 


Remember 


Your OLD 
SCHOOLS 


It's a very natural trait to 
be proudest of your newer, 
finer schcols. 


But in providing for them, 
don’t overlook the actual safety 
of the children in your old- 
er and more 


Write today for quotations 
on the Logan Spiral Slide-- 
the fastest, safest device 
ever developed for exit from 
upper floors. 


LOGAN CO. 


Incorporated 1885 
300 N. Buchanan Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 


a = 





All standard sizes 


combinations 


Select Narragansett Gymnasium 
Apparatus for service and satisfaction 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 



















DECIDE NOW! 


Avoid the usual congestion in 
your locker room in September 
by planning your definite re- 
quirements in 


NARRAGANSETT 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Built to stand rough usage. 
they are sturdy, attractive, and 
durable. Those installed 20 
years ago are still in good con- 
dition. 


Send for Catalog G9. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 


214 East 40th St. 





of Wisconsin, at its annual meeting in Milwaukee, 
reaffirm a resolution of two years ago in which 
state-wide contests were discouraged. The objection 
to state competitions is based largely on the grow- 
ing number of such affairs. 

—The High School Principals’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, at its last annual convention, adopted a 
resolution urging that members of high-school 
fraternities and sororities be barred from partici- 
pation in student activities. 

—At Salem, Oregon, the school authorities have 
worked out a series of time charts, which will out- 
line the material to be covered each week in similar 
grades in all the schools of the city. The charts 
are intended to eliminate the confusion which has 
existed through the moving of families and the 
transfer of children to other schools. In the past, 
a child who was transferred from a delinquent 
school to one far ahead of the average was unable 
to do the work of the new school. Up to the pres- 
ent, charts have been completed for the use of the 
sixth grades, and those for the remaining grades 
will be completed in the near future. 

—A movement has been started in Colorado to 
eliminate the office of state superintendent of public 
instruction and make it a commissionership. A 
committee, with Supt. J. F. Keating of Pueblo as 
chairman, has prepared an amendment to the con- 
stitution providing for an elective board of six 
members to be chosen by the voters of the state. 

—The Michigan Education Association is sponsor- 
ing a movement for a change in the laws governing 
the state school system. Among the proposed 
changes are the following: 

Appointment instead of election of the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Examination of teachers under civil-service super- 
vision allowing a ten-year tenure, and eliminating 
the one-year contract. 


An increase in teachers’ salaries. 


Change of the rural-school system consolidating 
one-teacher schools and raising the training require- 
ments of rural-school teachers. 


—Mr. H. A. Dawson, statistician of the state 
education department of Arkansas, in a recent re- 
port, gives a review of the educational conditions 
and needs of the state. Mr. Dawson shows that 
during the last school year there were 106,209 
school children in the rural schools who had less 
than six months of school. Children living in 


towns and cities, he points out, attend school ap- 


proximately nine months each year, indicating that 
the school problem in the state is largely a rural 
problem. The average length of term in 40 counties, 
Mr. Dawson points out, is less than seven and one 
half months; in 30 counties, it is less than seven 
months; and in eight counties, the average is less 
than six and one half months. The question has 
been raised as to whether or not rural boys and 
girls are not entitled to school opportunities that 
compare favorably with those offered to other 
children. 

—Kast Lansing, Mich. The school board has re- 
newed the contracts of two women teachers who 
promised to refrain from smoking. 

—The board of education of New York City has 
equipped and placed at the disposal of the news- 
paper reporters of the city a room in the adminis- 
tration building. The appreciation for this inno- 
vation was recently expressed in a communication 
signed by seven newspaper reporters. 

—The Julius Rosenwald Fund, which is devoted 
to the building of negro rural schools in the South, 
has announced the election of new trustees. These 
include Mr. Harold H. Swift, vice-president of Swift 
& Company, Chicago; Mr. Frank L. Sulzberger, 
vice-president of the Enterprise Paint Company, 
Chicago; Mr. Edwin R. Embree, formerly with the 
Rockefeller Foundation; Mr. H. W. Chase, presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina; Mrs. 
David Levy, of New York City, and Mr. Edgar B. 
Stern, president of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change. 


Mr. Edwin R. Embree has been made president 
of the Fund, to sueceed Mr. Julius Rosenwald, who 
has become chairman of the board of directors. Mr. 
Alfred K. Stern is director. 


MR. CALDWELL HEADS CHICAGO SCHOOL 
BOARD 

Mr. H. Wallace Caldwell, the youngest member of 
the Chicago board of education, has been unani- 
mously elected president of the board, to succeed J. 
Lewis Coath. Mr. Caldwell’s election had been 
predicted since his appointment by Mayor Thomp- 
son in January last. 

Mr. Caldwell, who is 33 years old, is the head of 
a real estate firm bearing his name. During the 
last mayoralty campaign, Mr. Caldwell organized 
a group of business men to support Thompson. He 
resigned from the Lincoln Park board in January, 
to become a school trustee. 
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SCHOOL WINDOWS 


They’re NEW 


Distinctly different in design and more 
sturdy in construction, these new Fenestra 
School Windows will add architectural 
beauty and much-to-be-desired conveniences 
to your new school buildings. 


Write today for complete details —a new 

catalogue is ready for mailing. 

DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2266 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Canada. 





I 1 Knowledge in 
Panelboards 


Schools need safety, depend- 
ability, long life and low main- 
tenance in panelboards. 
Panelboards furnish these 
and many more advantages. 
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At Julia Richman High School, New York, (Wm. H. Gompert, 
Municipal Architect), this Model E G&G Telescopic Hoist furnishes 
dependable, economical ash removal, while the Spring Guard Gatcs 
and Automatic open-closing-locking Sidewalk Doors completely pro- 
tect pupils from the dangers of an open hoistway. 


1643 of the Nation’s 
Schools have solved your 
ash removal problem 
The G&G way is the SAFE way 


O school official can afford to bargain with 
danger. Unless proper safeguards are pro- 
vided, ash removal offers a hazard that can read- 
ily result in injury to pupil, to pedestrian and to 
the man or men handling the ashes. 

G&G Ash Removal Equipment insures com- 
plete safety at all times, because sidewalk open- 
ing is fully protected by rigid doors. This safety 
feature plus unequalled economy in operation and 
long life, has resulted in the selection of this 
equipment for school after school throughout the 
Nation. 

Today, G&G Ash Removal Equipment is in use 
in the schools of 44 states, and is now standard 
equipment with Boards of Education in such 
prominent cities as Boston, New York, Baltimore, 
Washington, Cleveland and Kansas City. 


Write for Catalog. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway New York 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
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Would You Use Slates? 


Then Why Use Old Fashioned Shades? 


OU certainly wouldn’t want to go back to using the obsolete 
method of writing on slates. But if you have old fashioned 
shades in your classrooms you are just as far behind the times. 
New developments have come about in the design and construc- 
tion of shades. As befits the leader, Draper is far ahead of the rest 


Draper window shades have been developed to allow the best of 
ventilation and light in the classroom. They are adjustable to any 
position on the window, thus allowing the most valuable light, top 
light, to enter. It also permits the free circulation of air without 
draft above the heads of the students, thus building stronger, 


Let us show you how an installation 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland - Indiana 
EH 


rod 

, 
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REWRITING SCHOOL-PROPERTY INSUR- 
ANCE AT MANHATTAN, KANS. 

The board of education of Manhattan, Kans., at 
the suggestion and with the assistance of Supt. W. 
E. Sheffer, took the initial steps in October, 1927, 
toward the formulation of a definite policy regard- 
ing the insurance of school property against fire 
and tornado. In connection with the determination 
of a satisfactory policy, the board employed Mr. 
Dangerfield of the state insurance department to 
make a study of the various factors entering into 
the insurance of school property and to determine 
upon the best plan for the local school system. 

In the study conducted by Mr. Dangerfield, such 
important problems as the insurable value of the 
buildings; the value of the contents of the build- 
ings; the nature of the insurance policies to be 
written; the selection of an expert adviser and the 
agents to have charge of the writing of the policies, 
were all studied in detail. In arriving at a solu- 
tion of these problems, the board took up especially 
such points as the methods of determining insur- 
ance values; the present value of new equipment; 
the best practice in regard to the insuring of build- 
ings; the amount of the premiums and the time 
during which these are to run; the relation of rates 
to period of coverage; and the best method of 
awarding insurance as a means of avoiding favor- 
itism. 

Following the completion of the insurance study 
by the state-insurance-department expert, two local 
contractors made an appraisal of the buildings with 
the result that the structures were found to have 
a total valuation of $628,500. A careful inventory 
of the contents by the principals, teachers, and 
school custodians resulted in a total valuation of 
the contents at $54,523.60. 

After a study of the most acceptable practices of 
insuring school property, it was decided that an 
$0-per-cent coinsurance policy was the most satis- 
factory and economical plan for the local school 
system. The state insurance expert suggested that 
a reduction of the fire hazards would allow a lower 
rate than the board had formerly paid. All in all, 
the study revealed that the school property was 
neither adequately nor economically protected, and 
the board proceeded to rewrite all the school insur- 
ance according to the latest and best practice. 

In February, 1928, the board adopted and put 
into execution the 80-per-cent-coinsurance plan for 
both buildings and contents, distributing the insur- 


Flame Heat, 


cannot deter the safe exit of children and teachers 
from the second or third floor of a burning school- 
house, when a POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 


PANICS, which are more to be dreaded than fires, can- 
not happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire 
Escapes. There is no danger of crowding, the children 
| becoming frightened into jumping or falling by acci- 
dent, as is possible with other types. 


NO FATALITIES 


at this school fire 


u 


Gases, Smoke, Ice, and Snow 


Write for details and specifications and list of 
schools in thirty-eight States now protected. 


POTTER MFG. CORP. ™\Siege'« 


The only Fire Escapes with Service Records approved by the 


Underwriters’ Laboratories. 








ance approximately equally among 13 local agencies 
and having the policies so written that one fifth 
of the total premiums would be paid each year. 
The removal of the tire hazards and the installation 
of safety appliances was accomplished at an esti- 
mated cost of $124.39, which effected a reduction 
in premiums of $544.96 for the year, and for each 
succeeding year of $170. The board took out new 
insurance amounting to a total of $538,625, dis- 
tributed among 68 policies. The old insurance was 
rewritten and distributed among 119 policies. In 
the cancellation of the old policies, the insurance 
companies returned to the board of education 
$2,791.20. As a result, the cost of the new policies 
was $5,010.10, with premium payments of approxi- 
mately $1,629.20 each year. 

A total of 43 insurance companies were repre- 
sented in the awarding of insurance, of whom 13 
were local agencies. Of the total number of insur- 
ance policies, 18 were issued as protection against 
fire. 19 against windstorms or tornadoes, and 32 
against fire and windstorm combined. 


NORTHAMPTON’S SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
BELOW THE AVERAGE FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Supt. F. K. Congdon of Northampton, Mass., has 
issued a report in which he shows that the school 
expenditures per pupil are 14 per cent below the 
average for the state as a whole, and 16 per cent 
below the average for cities of the state. The cost 
per pupil is $79.70 in the local schools, $95.32 in 
the cities of the state, and $92.77 for the entire 
state. The local cost per pupil in the elementary 
schools is $70.06, in the cities it averages $82.10, 
and throughout the state $78.72. 

High-school instruction in the city costs $113.27 
per pupil, as compared with $133.19 in the cities, 
and $132.79 in the state. The cost per pupil in 
the high school has decreased from $122.96 in 1925 
to the present figure of $113.27 on account of the 
increased attendance without corresponding  in- 
creases in cost. 

The valuation of taxable property per pupil in 
the city is $8,085. Twenty-one of the 39 cities have 
larger valuations and 17 have smaller valuations. 
The expenditures for school support per thousand 
of valuation,’ in other words, the school tax, are 
$8.70. Nineteen cities have larger school taxes, 19 
have smaller school taxes, and Northampton occu- 
pies the middle place in the list of cities. Only 
three of the 39 cities had lower tax rates for all 


purposes during the last school year. Northampton 
uses 30 per cent of the city tax for the support of 
the schools, a proportion which is common in small 
cities throughout the country. 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY REMOVES 
ITS OFFICES 

The Gregg Publishing Company has announced 
the removal of its Chicago office from 623 South 
Wabash Avenue to the new building on Twenty- 
fifth Street and Prairie Avenue. 

The new location offers larger and better quarters 
on the top floor of a modern building, in the heart 
of a rapidly growing publishing district, seven 
minutes from the Loop, and conveniently reached by 
all transportation lines, 

The removal indicates the steady growth of the 
Company, and is in harmony with its poliey of 
sparing no expense in equipment for giving worth- 
while service to the schools, the commercial teach- 
ers, and the students. 


U. S. OZONE COMPANY ISSUES NEW 
BULLETIN 

The United States Ozone Company of Chicago, 
Ill., has just issued Bulletin No. 51, describing 
and illustrating its system of ozone water purifi- 
cation and controlled praecipito filtration. The 
bulletin describes various types of ozone water 
purifiers for use in swimming pools, in water 
tanks, and storage tanks. 

The bulletin includes a number of typical dimen- 
sion plates for various types of water purifiers 
and detailed specifications covering the installation 
of purifying ozonizers. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by writing to the United States Ozone Company 
at Chicago, II1. 


NEW CATALOG OF PALMER MULTI- 
SERVICE PRODUCTS 

The Palmer Products Company, Inc., of Wauke- 
sha, Wis., has issued its new catalog of Palmer 
Multi-Service Products, which describes and illus- 
trates every article manufactured exclusively by 
the firm, including blackboard cleaner, brushes, dis- 
infectants, dusters, dust mops, eraser cleaners, 
erasers, floor dressing, insecticides, liquid soaps, 
liquid wax, mops, paper towel and paper fixtures, 
polishes, soap dispensers, toilet-bowl cleaner and 
floor wax. 
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The cost of safety 
is only a fence! 


kes | A playground should be a haven of 

i safety for children . . . a place 

where they may romp and run un- 

: ‘4 restrained . . . safe from the dan- 
Ce ee kn ini ; gers that lurk in the street. 


To make a playground the safe place it 
should be is neither difficult nor expen- 
sive. The cost of safety is only a fence. 


An Anchor Fence keeps children on the 
playground from heedlessly darting into 
the dangerous highway. It insures dis- 
cipline, and relieves play supervisors of 


: . ‘ “guard duty” — permitting uninterrupted 
FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the re etrention to play inetrastion. 
sult of experience, a quarter of a century de- 
voted to the development and manufacture of 





An Anchor Fence provides everlasting 
service, too. Its Exclusive Features are: 


children’s outdoor health building goods by (1) U-bar Line Posts. (2) Square Terminal 
; Posts. (3) Drive-Anchorage. (4) Anchor- 
this company. | Weld Wire Gates. 
: Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is na- 
The best you can buy, this we guarantee. ienapi, Phase, Gales at alee. 
We offer the most comprehensive line to select ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. and 35th St. Baltimore, Md. 
from, nothing but approved and guaranteed Branch Offices and Sales Agents in Principal Cities 
apparatus. 


Also manufacturers of 


SWIMMING POOL 
SPORTS APPARATUS 


Water Slides Aqua Planes 
Marine Monsters Pool Ladders 
Balsa Wood Surf Boards Diving Towers 
Life Buoys Water Ponies 
Safety Pool Matting Life Line Buoys 
Landing Stairs Depth Markers 
Spring Boards Life Lines, etc. 


Largest manufacturers of playground and 
swimming pool equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 1922-1923 


Hitt-STANDARD [o. 


EsST.1900 


Anderson. Indiana.U.S.A.| aieieomercs oe 


" BUY THE FENCE WITH THE STRONGEST POSTS" 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 


For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock 
which is as tough as cloth and will outwear three ordi- 
nary covers. 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 


It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do 
not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


a 
) 


NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 
FOLO OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 





THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 


Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 


THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office, 
ATLANTA 


Syracuse, New York 


DALLAS CHICAGO 





An All American Line 


CRAM’S 
SCHOOL MAPS 


All Cram school maps are made 
complete in the Cram plant. They 
are printed from new wax en- 
gravings giving exceptional clear- 
ness of print, fineness of detail 
and beauty of color. The clear 
type used is easily read in the 
classroom. All maps are abso- 
lutely up-to-date, special corre- 
spondents everywhere keeping 
us immediately advised of any 
changes. Prices are figured to 
meet limited appropriations. 


Eight New Series 


SUPERIOR SERIES 
MODERN SERIES 
AMERICAN SERIES 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES 
EXCELLO SERIES 
IDEAL SERIES 
SUPERIOR COLORED 
OUTLINE SERIES 
EXCELLO COLORED 
OUTLINE SERIES 


Write for School Map 
Catalog No. 60 and for 
further information con- 
cerning State Maps, Desk 
Outline Maps, Atlases and 
Globes. 





CRAM’S STRAIGHT-ROLL MAP HOLDER 


A new simple, effective, fool-proof map fixture which absolutely 
solves the old problem of maps with worn, frayed edges. Radi- 
cally different from anything else on the market. Map rollers are 
pivoted in center, adjusting themselves to the pull on the map. 
Side tension is equalized and maps roll straight. Maps are easily 
removable and quickly transferable from one room to another. 


Write for special folder with full information and prices on 
Map Set Holders, Single Holders and Map Equipment for 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Map Makers for Sixty Years 
Established 1867 


31 E. GEORGIA ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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For the Elementary 
Science Laboratory 


A Full Sized Inexpensive 
Microscope 


OU will find that although the 

Bausch & Lomb AA (Double A) 
is a simply constructed microscope, it 
is accurate and thoroughly adaptable. 
It is a full sized, compound microscope 
especially designed to answer all of the 
needs of a beginner. 


Its magnification of 29 and 54 diame- 
ters is sufficient for examining insects, 
papers, powders, biological specimens, 
etc. By simply swinging the tip of the 
objective the magnification can be in- 
stantly changed. This tip is perma- 
nently attached and cannot be lost or 
mislaid. 

The base of the instrument can easily 
be detached to facilitate the examina- 
tion of large objects. For the illumina- 
tion of such objects the mirror can be 
inserted above the stage. 





For further information write to 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


680 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 


Lower Grades $.72 Middle Grades $.76 Higher Grades $.84 





Some pertinent comments by reviewers 


“An absolutely new creation in school arithmetics.” 
“Everything is of the child’s world.” 
“Everything is genuinely fascinating to the child.” 


“My comparison is with the old Ray’s Arithmetics. 
Truly we have traveled a long way since then.” 


“Most favorably impressed with their adaptation to 
the best thought given to the teaching process and 


scope of the subject.” 

Authors: George Drayton Strayer, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Clifford Brewster Upton, A.M., Professor of 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 EAST 22D STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





& 


Three Scientifically Constructed Texts 
For Advanced Stenographic Training 


RATIONAL DICTATION 


By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and Mark I. Markett 
480 pages; cloth; $1.40 
Written by two of the best-known shorthand teachers in 
America. 505 business letters and 56 articles, rich in busi- 
ness procedure and cultural content. Arranged according to 
a gradual progression in syllabic intensity. Not a substitu- 
tion for, but a companion to, Gregg Speed Studies. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING PROJECTS 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 
208 pages; cloth; $1.20 


Few stenographers can look back to a year’s training “on 
the job” that added to their experience as much as is learned 
by completing the 180 Rational Typewriting projects on 
business letter writing, manuscripts, tabulations, invoices, 
and legal papers. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 
416 pages; cloth; $1.40 

Many stenographers are secretaries and many secretaries 
are stenographers. Every stenographer, to be well trained, 
should be taught the duties and the responsibilities of the 
secretary. You will find in the 1928 edition of Secretarial 
Studies a complete and teachable reproduction of the busy 
life of the present-day secretary. 


Order samples from our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON 
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JUST ADOPTED BY INDIANA 


For exclusive use in all high schools. 


Government in 
the United States 


By Henry L. Smith, Sheldon E. Davis, and 
C. H. McClure 


The Central Thought. 


GOVERNMENT IS EFFECTIVE AND 
SUCCESSFUL ONLY WHEN IT JS SUP- 
PLEMENTED BY AN INNER URGE TO 
CONFORM TO APPROVED STAND- 
ARDS OF CONDUCT. 


A study of this book will tend to estab- 
lish proper attitudes, correct judgments, 
and desirable behavior in all civic affairs. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 


36 West 24th Street, 
New York 


2001 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago 





Now Ready 
GOODE PHYSICAL GLOBE 


Sixteen - Inch 


By PROFESSOR J. PAUL GOODE 
University of Chicago 


The Goode Physical Globe possesses the 
same excellent practical qualities and geo- 
graphical accuracy as the Goode Political 
Globe. The big things are featured. In 
choice of facts, visibility of data, and beauty 
of color, the globe cannot be surpassed. 

This globe is available in an assortment 


of mountings similar to the Goode Sixteen- 
Inch Political Globe. 


An illustrated booklet in color fully de- 
scribing the Goode Globes will be mailed 
free on request. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers of the Goode School Maps 
(Dept. F-94) 


CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 
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Dougherty Cafeterias 


mean complete satisfaction 


Equipped by DOUGHERTY 


Ocean City High School, Ocean City, N. J. 
Vivian B. Smith, Architect, Ocean City, N. J. 


Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 
and complete satisfaction. 


When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
needed, it is well to remember that none is 
more rightly selected or satisfactorily used 
than DOUGHERTY’S. , 


Write today for our 
complete catalog cover- 


ing every item needed 
for a School Cafeteria. 


W.E. DOUGHERTY & SONS 
w Everything For (@) The Kitchen ‘ 
1009 ARCH ST. CY / PHILADELPHIA 





Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20'-9”" x 9’-8” 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


3538 Peralta Street 


Oakland, California 














‘“‘Mur-Made” all brass 
Wall Fountain 


Showing how “Sampson” self- 

closing cock and ‘“Simp-San’”’ 

Bubbler Head may be used in 
combination. 


“Sandow”’ 
"Veale MURDOCK 
Drinking Fountains and fixtures. 


Built for hard service. Made principally of 
Bronze and Brass—practically unbreakable— 
therefore especially adapted for schools. In 
their use there is uninterrupted service and 
freedom from annoyance and repairs. 

The Murdock Outdoor Bubble Font has solid 
bronze bowl and bubbler head, chromium 
plated. The inner works are entirely of brass. 
The construction permits removal of inner 
works without digging up. The Font is self- 
draining and anti-freezing. Angle stream is 
regular. 513 cities and towns have installed 
this Font in the past six years. 


Write for booklet “What To Know About 
Outdoor Drinking Fountains” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Since 1853. 


Murdock Outdoor 
Bubble Font— 
Anti-freezing. 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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ATTRACTIVE 


The uniform color, even grained tex- 
ture and standard sand sawed finish 
of the Blue Stone from which AM- 
BLUCO Stair Treads and Landings 
are made combine to give it a delight- 
fully attractive appearance. Its dis- 
tinctive shade of light blue blends 
well with adjacent light color surfaces 
or affords a sharp, clean, pleasing con- 
trast with those of darker colors. 
Moreover, AMBLUCO Blue Stone is 
entirely free from unsightly saw 
marks, streaks, and imperfections, and 
can be darkened if desired by use of 
raw linseed oil. 


SANITARY 

ECONOMICAL NON-SLIP 

RUST PROOF FIRE-RESISTING 
MAINTENANCE-FREE 


DURABLE 


Background illustrates a typical in- 
stallation of Ambluco Treads and 
Landings in a public school. 


AMERICAN 


AMBLUCO 
NON-SLIP 
BLUE STONE 
STAIR TREADS 
and LANDINGS 


AMERICAN BLUE STONE CO. 


CONSULTING and SALES OFFICE 


101 PARK AVE. 


Washfountains 








PROMOTE BOTH 
CLEANLINESS AND 
SANITATION 


‘“‘The First Cost 


MINIMUM OF 


is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every ty of 
public lavatories, there is no fixture 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


REQUIRE BUT A 





NEW YORK 





Hughes High School 
ees mati ro 


A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Crane Technical High School, 
Tilden High School, 
Schurz High School, 
Austin High School, 
Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 


Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 
School, 
Canton, Ohio 
High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Fond du Lac High School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
South Omaha High Schoel, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodland Union High School, 
Woodland, Calif. 
Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 
Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 
High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AND MANY MORE. 























NEW MODERN 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT FOR 
THE SCHOOL NEXT FALL 


The advantages of turning this work over to a reliable 
manufacturer of such equipment is one of the first 
considerations. 


The Cleveland Line has back of it a lifetime of ex- 
perience combined with the latest ideas. 


Our Engineering Department is composed of men who 
thoroughly understand designing and perfecting equip- 
ment that will meet your school needs. 


This knowledge is at your disposal,’including layouts 
and estimates, entirely without obligation. 


The CLEVELAND RANGE (o. 


General Offices 519 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Specialists in School Cafeteria Equipment 


EVERYTHING 
or THE DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 








The reservoir is filled with 
kerosene or Arbitrin — the 
most effective cleaning fluid. 





WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
It will pay you to inquire into 
this economical—efficient method 
of cleaning your school floors. 


We will gladly send you 
further detailed information 
together with our special 
proposition to schools upon 
receipt of this blank. 





After Ordinary 
Sweeping 


After Dustless Brush 
Sweeping 


ee ee EE EE EE EE EE ET ST ST co 
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Superintendent. .......cccccccccccccscccccccvecs 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
122-108 22ND STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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SS 
Merry Whirl 


Provides Exercise and Amusement 
for ONE or FIFTY Children at a time 


Send For Free Catalog 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1801 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 





eS < 

NO aes 

SS Se ce vo a a ea 8 
GLASS" 


For PERMANENT PROTECTION againet damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 











ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE aes WISCONSIN 








131-133-135 Michigan St., 








Speaking of Repeat Orders 
for Stage Curtains 
and Scenery — 


Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. 
(in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) 


1922 Senior High School 
1923 Nathan Hale School 
1924 Elihu Burritt School 
1925 Osgood School 

1926 Roosevelt School 


1927 Steel Street School 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 


PRINTING SERVICE 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE EDUCATOR 
DOUBLE ROLL SHADE 


een een 
SS a 


NEW DESIGN 


NEW 
FEATURES 


Modern Shade 
For 
Modern Schools 


PATENT PENDING 


WRITE FOR “MODERN SHADING” 
THERE IS A DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU 


MAXWELL’S 
SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO 





SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
SCENERY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


tel it il de 


At a 


eal) CM RE Te ee a Cruel 


Complete Stage Equipment 
For School and College Auditoriums 
Velour Curtains and Cycloramas 
Curtain Tracks—Curtain Control 
Painted Curtains and Drops 
Framed Painted Scenery 
Asbestos Curtains—Picture Screens 
Stage Hardware and Complete Rigging 
Estimates furnished for any Stage 
No obligation to Purchaser 


THE WARD-STILSON COMPANY 
ANDERSON INDIANA. 
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You Receive Full 
Value When You 
Bay 





MADE OF 


Sterling and Defiance 


All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
Sold by dealers everywhere 





g ARTGLO FLAGS FOR SCHOOLROOMS “1 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 


TOT 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


ALSO 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
AND ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


Bs = 








CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. 


CHICAGO 


310 ———="1210 ————_—=020——————_0 0 0 0k 010 
f+) — (+) —____—._,} — {.) —_____. [.) — {.} —______— (,} — {.) —____. {} — {.) —_______— /.) — {.) 


Send for Descriptive Catalog. 


[ 


spinner 
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In nearly eighty-five per cent of the great 
public and private schools and colleges of 
America, Vul-Cot is the standard waste 

basket —and why?... Because it is one 
basket strong enough to withstand the 
rough-and-tumble treatment it is 
sure to get in school service. Again, 
because its solid sides and bottom 
will not let even chalk dust 
sift through onto the floor— 


At Stationers and School 
Supply Houses 


VUL-COT 


- the national wastebasket 


- U. S. A. 










“STANDARD” 
CORK 
INSERT Bulletin Board 
OMPOSITION THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, L, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


TANNEWITZ 
SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


J 1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 

2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 

tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 

tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 

has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. T7—Eco- 

nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Your Story in Pictures Ileaves Nothing Untold 


The Speed 
and Acewacs of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS @ 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SIGE an a eae 
BLACK BOARD 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our iliustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 

For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 
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IVP ure Precipitated Chalk 


; (] For the home 
~ Means the Life of Your Blackboards u) uf J as well as 


OLD FAITHFUL “Hygieia’’, the finest grade of dust- “ "Ff the Schoolro 
less chalk in the world, is 95% pure precipitated chalk. It ’ — 
is guaranteed to be entirely free from grit and also from 

soap, borax, or any other greasy binders that ruin black- 

board surfaces. 


Other “Old Faithful” Products 


“Polar Bear” Paste 

“‘Permex” Ink Paste and “Old Faithful” 
Ink Squares 

“Crayonex”” Wax Crayons 

“Crayograph” Pressed Crayons 

“Prang ater Colors 

“Prang” Tempera Showcard Colors 


A Model to Meet 
the Needs 
of Every School 


fer 
As 


y= uj every civilized country. Made with solid steel cutters. 
ty Z LE, Stops sharpening when point is produced. The Sharp- 


ener for the school with a limited appropriation. 


The “CHICAGO”—The world-famous “Dollar Pencil 
La 


ty Sharpener”—the machine that is known and used in 
Zi, 
Ly 


W4 
_ « 


AM ON COMPANY —— OTHER “APSCO” MODELS 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES S  559-659HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY: OHIO ; Giant—Marvel—Star—J unior—Educator 
ae Gntindiateteatltliaieneatiatineienen Wizard—Dexter, and the “‘self-feeding’’ Dandy. 


DALLAS, TEXAS - 1508 SANTA FE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 45 SECOND STREET 





Ask your School Supply House or Stationer 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 Catalog sent on request 


93 Years of Faithful Service AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


; eaetenresteeeemnnnes ne ail a 
ees ATIValled 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- ‘ ; J 
_ uc Schodso!l Mode 


ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 
Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 
THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


West Chester | Pa. Order from your School Supply Dealer 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Stree 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service’ 


CLARK AND BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mar. 

SEVEN OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 


W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 
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The Honor Mark of Teacher Agencies 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
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The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
34 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


1086 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Onl 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. . 


Southern Teacher’s Agency 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
Continuous registration in four offices 


No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 





We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


Has the Senmnteneg of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


aos 


BOMOOMrrPHPO 





Dudfield’s Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Trough with Metal Blackboard Trim 
should be used on all blackboards. Our 
new improved dust tray for either 
metal or wood trough is the last word 
in sanitation. 


For details see Sweet’s Catalogue, 
page C3239. For other information ad- 
dress Dudfield Mfg. Co., 116 West 
Kansas St., Liberty, Mo. 





Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. 














The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missouri 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Madison, Wis. 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 








German-French-Spanish 


Germelshausen 
By Frederick Gerstdcker 
especially arranged and edited for teaching 
by Bernhard C. Straube. 


Planned for classes in German employing direct method. Author 


| thoroughly covers elementary grammar, combining etymology with 


syntax, and the explanations of and drill in certain derivative forms. 
Cloth; 156 pages; 5 x 7 inches. Price, 72 cents. 


Kleine Geschichten 
edited by A. Kenngott 


Fifty-two ever popular little stories with questions and exercises. 
Ideal for use in connection with any First Year or Beginners’ 
Grammar. “Narrative Illustrations” accompany first sixteen 
stories. German-English vocabulary. 


Cloth, 176 pages; 5 x 6% inches. Price, 80 cents. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
306 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Peas 


Prt a0 bce TRUSLER 
PT Sao 


A thorough presentation of practical 
problems in school law prepared by an 
experienced teacher and law professor. 


. The rights and duties of students, teach- 


ers, schools (both public and private), 
and school authorities, are discussed. 


. There is much new materia! never be- 


fore collected in book form; many ques- 
tions are analyzed and developed with a 
minuteness never before attempted. 


Essentials of 


School Law 


By Harry R. Trusler, 
Dean, College of Law 
University of Florida 


A special, popular 
priced, “University 
Edition” of a book 
which never before 
sold for less than 
$6.00. 


Now 


$4.00 


Free examination 


Cloth, 478 pages; 6 by 9 inches 


4. It is not a mere digest of decisions, but 


a critical organization of them with 
comments, criticisms, and suggestions. 


. It is not a mere summary of abstract 


principles, but an application of them to 
concrete situations, with illuminating ex- 
cerpts from court decisions. 


5. It supplies a working understanding of 


the legal principles whereby old disputes 
have been settled and new ones will be— 
and to serve as insurance against school 
litigation. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
306 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


Spiceland 


Indiana 


VELOUR CURTAINS 


CURTAIN TRACKS 


STAGE SETTINGS 


Decorative Darkening Curtains for Auditorium Windows. 


WINDOWCRAFT DRAPERY CO. 


328 SUPERIOR AVE. N.W., 


EEE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Are the Standard 
of Those Who Know 
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Send for Your Copy 
of this 
Catalog 

of Standard-ized Products 


PALMER PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


Vacuum 
Eraser Cleaners 


Soaps— 
Chemicals— 


Sanitary Supplies 


VISUALIZE 
Your Message 


Modern classrooms need the S.V.E. Pic- 

turol Projector as a part of its necessary 

equipment. Its countless daily uses proves 

its value and worth. Educators have found 

that the pictorial method of teaching is 

more efficient, effective and permanent in 
results. It lightens the teacher’s task and teaches 
the pupils more. It removes the drudgery from 
the classroom. 


PICTUROLS are available for all fields of in- 
structions, history, geography, literature, primary 
reading, sciences, home economics, songs, physi- 
Heat Ray Filter. Absolutely fool proof; cal education, trades, industries, etc. Picturols 
operates from any circuit or from battery.v0 order from your own material. 

Write today for complete catalog of PICTUROLS and request details of our special offer of 
FREE library for Primary Grades with PICTUROL Projector. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


Mamuficturors, Producers and Dastributors of Visual Aids 
3527 §. LaSalle St. Dept. 10 Chicogp, Illinois ~ 


S.V.E. PICTUROL Projector has triple 
contensing lenses, patented double 
aperture glasses, and only patented 





HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


AND SONS CO. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


ALBERT RUSSELL 
125 MERRIMACK ST. 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively : : 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject = 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. ; 


TOL VALI Me im ai 0 eictnte 


INU OVOP MALIA Sot rant oe Louis Me. 


320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 


OUDEAANOONALOUDOOOOESUOGEDOREOGEONUEAOUSEAOSEOGSOGUONAUSOOOUSRAUGGOGOEEONOOCEOOOGEEOSSOUUCRROUORUROEOOECAOROOOSEOUUOEOUEEROOGUOOSOOUCAEEOOOLEOOEOUUOEOOOOEROO REGU EORO ECONO OAOEOOOORCOOOOO IONE 


5 os TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 
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J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 





Careful selection of candi- 
dates. Competent superin- 
tendents, principals, and 
teachers. Complete records 
available for your inspection 
at any time. 


Thurston Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc. 


224 South Michigan 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


We need teachers for Grades, High School, Normal and College. 
To School Officials we respectfully solicit your patronage. Write or wire us, our 
expense, your requirements. 


HOOSIER EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 


C. Stonecipher, Mer. 


Licensed. 
518 E. DR. WOODRUFF PLACE INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Great American Teachers Agency 


We are pleased to announce that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU. 48th year. ‘“‘Oldest teachers agency in the United States under one 
continuous management.”’ By this union we have added many years of experience 
to our efficient organization. We are now able to serve school officials and teachers 
better than ever before. Office 205 North Seventh St., Allentown, Pa., P. O. Box 157. 









Manufacturers—Distributors 
ATTENTION! 


A YOUNG AND SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN 
sales manager, with plenty of experience in sell- 
ing and promotional work with school boards, 
architects, contractors, and jobbers, seeks connec- 
tion with reputable manufacturer, jobber or dis- 
tributor. Prefer middle west location. Would 


consider agency contracts on lines of merit. 
AppbrEss J-27, AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarD 
JouRNAL, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 











TEACHER AGENCIES | 





FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Over forty years a leader among agencies. Its code of ethics adopted al- 


mest in its entirety by the National Association of Teachers Agencies. An 
unexcelled list of Superintendents, Principals, Business Managers, Librarians, 
Dietitians, Nurses, Athletic Coaches, and Directors of Physical Education, as 
well as Teachcers for every department in the public schools, by means of 
which School Boards may profit without cost to them. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Formerly located in the Chicago Temple, it has recently found more com- 
modious quarters on the sixteenth floor of the new Straus Building. Does 
College and University work only. 


The above organizations, among the largest 
in the U. S., are under the direction of C. E. 
Goodell, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Please remember us when you need grade teachers, high 
school teachers, principals, superintendents and college pro- 
fessors. We appreciate all courtesies. 


The H. D. YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 
1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 


in every state in the Unian. 


Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 


management. Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 
ents. Best qualified men 
and women on our avail- 
able list. Prompt service. 





25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas 


ALBERT 


Established 1885 





29 WEYBOSSET er 


JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY ” Seyppsser. 
Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager 


For many years familiar with placement problems, 








C S 
Inspirational Subjects 


in Goes Certificates of Award kindle the 
child’s latent desire for achievement, and 
help to establish a morale among the chil- 
dren, which aids greatly in maintaining 
the best standards. Your printer or 
school supply jobber can supply you. 


Write us for samples. 


Goes Lithographing Company 


57 West 61st St. Chicago, III. 
i 


(4009) 
number of schools are prospects. Address 26-J, 








CLASSIFIED WANTS | 


Is Your School Nurse Resigning? Aznoe’s have: 
(A) R.N., post-graduate Columbia, 2 years’ expe- 
rience School, 2 years Social Service, desires po- 
sition vicinity Washington, D. C. $150. (B) 
American, Catholic, age 44, over 11 years’ Ameri- 
can School and Public Health work, 3 years for- 
eign welfare work, former social service director 
well known University. Well worth $2400. Any 
location. (C) R.N., age 34, seven years’ experi- 
ence School, Public Health, Child Welfare con- 
nected with Juvenile Court, desires position adja- 
cent South Dakota. $175. (D) A.B., R.N., post- 
graduate in Public Health, 6 years’ experience 
School nursing, seeks Middle-west position pay- 
ing $150. No. 1842, Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 


FELT SPECIALTIES 





We make a complete line of various felt specialties 
for parades, home comings, athletic events, etc. 
Send for our catalog showing our line and prices. 
Bradford & Company, Inc., St. Joseph, Mich. 


TICKETS 


Tickets in Rolls for lunchrooms and athletic 
events. Reserved seat tickets numbered accord- 
ing to seating arrangement of your Auditorium 
or Stadium at attractive prices depending upon 
number of seats. Write for samples. Rees Ticket 
Co., 404 South Tenth St., Omaha, Nebr. 


WANTED 
Wanted—School Superintendents desirous of f sales 


positions during the vacation period, to sell a 
product required by law on most schools. A large 





American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 





INKWELLS 


School Desk Inkwells—We manufacture the 
“Cleveland,” “Universal,” and improved “Chi- 
cago” school desk inkwells. Write for samples 
and prices. Cleveland Inkwell Co., 6529 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Supplies, manuals, and all necessities for main- 
taining school libraries. Illustrated pamphlet 
“First steps in organizing the school library” sent 
free. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Stockton, Calif. 
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Adaptability ts 
one of the out- 
standing fea- 
tures of the 
DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting 
System 





High Speed 


Advantages of .n/7.0¢% Spray-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
This high speed of spray-painting cuts the working time and effects 
a substantial saving in labor costs. 


Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more. uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 


Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 
THE DeVILBISS CO. 268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 





oo “ Pittsburgh 
Chicago e (} [AY S$ Cleveland 
Detroit incinnati 

Mil ki 
Philadelphia : — a 
Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
Windsor, Ontario 


Spray-painting System 


San Francisco 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


i it’s cheaper. 
Cut about % actual size. SOS Coeny 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A fighting 
chance 
to grow up 
healthy 
young 
Americans 


Give them . . . America’s coming 
generation . . . their chance at 
healthy young manhood and wom- 
anhood. Don’t subject them to the 
danger of contagion . . . to disease 
which takes its toll in health and 
life! 


Doctors declare a great many dis- 
eases are transmitted through the 
agency of hands. Statistics prove 
that one person out of every seven 
is a germ carrier. In the face of such 
evidence . .. why subject children 
to the needless risk of germ-laden 
bar soap ...and the danger of con- 





. 
Le 


Insure their health and happiness 
by providing modern sanitary 
equipment in the lavatories. SOAP- 
ERIOR SOAP SYSTEMS and 
Liquid Toilet Soaps are appreci- 
ated and endorsed by modern edu- 
cators, health authorities, school 
architects. 


In providing them with a clean, un- 
contaminated, never-before-touched 
supply of fine Liquid Soap... you 
are giving them a fair fighting 
chance at future health and hap- 
piness. SOAPERIOR SOAP SYS- 
TEMS are built to withstand the 
treatment healthy young Ameri- 
cans give it. They are a permanent 





tracting skin and eye diseases. investment in good health! 


May we give you the facts . . . tell you how surprisingly little such 


an installation costs? Write Mr. Butler. No obligation, of course! 


U.S. Sanitary SPECIALTIES Corp. 


435 So. Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO’ BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Cel dette ni el 


S2eaneeny ee 


OUR PLANS | -* 
APPROVED “<<. 
_ BY YouR 
. SCHOOL BOARD 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 


the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Modern Language Texts of Distinction 


Based upon the new standards in American education 


There will be ready soon— 


a basal beginners’ German text for high school and 
college classes combining the most usable elements 
of the older teaching methods with the best features 


of the extreme direct method. 


ANFANGER DEUTSCH 


By Jacob W. Heyd, Professor of 
Modern Languages, State Teachers’ 
College, Kirksville, Missouri 


ANFANGER DEUTSCH is the outgrowth of twenty 
years of teaching beginners’ German, during which 
time the author has become convinced of the soundness 
of the following conclusions: That a beginning course 
in a modern language is best based on interesting read- 
ing material, that translation should be used only as a 
last resort, but that the grammar and syntax explana- 
tion, including frequent reviews, should bein the native 
tongue. ANFANGER DEUTSCH is based upon these 
sound principles and for practical reasons is divided 
into two parts. 

The first part consists of German stories chosen for 
their human interest and adaptability to the purposes 
of the text. For convenience this reading material has 
been cut into fifty-nine divisions (not daily assign- 
ments). The first thirty-six cover all rules of German 
grammar and those following may be used to strength- 
en the facts and principles already learned. At the 
beginning the. language is very simple, progressing 


until after the thirty-sixth division it becomes the 
language of the original author. German questions, 
drills, and exercises, as well as references to Part II, 
accompany the individual divisions and help to fix prin- 
ciples of grammar and syntax in the mind of the stu- 
dent and promote the ability to “think in German.” 


Part II consists of a thorough and detailed but sys- 
tematized statement in English of German grammar. 
It is complete enough to serve as a reference text 
throughout whatever German course the student may 
elect. At the close of Part II there is a detailed gram- 
matical index and there is added also a comprehensive 
English-German grammatical vocabulary. 


ANFANGER DEUTSCH deserves careful considera- 
tion from those teachers of German who desire a com- 
plete introductory course and who recognize the value 
of a real feeling for the language—“Sprachgefiihl.” 


Cloth, 212 pages; 5% by 7% inches. Price to be announced. 


Two Excellent Supplementary German Books 


KLEINE GESCHICHTEN 

Edited by A. Kenngott, A.M. 
Fifty-two ever popular little stories with questions and answers 
for use with any Beginners’ Grammar. 

Cloth, 176 pages; 5 by 634 inches. Price, 80 cents. 


French Series 


L’ABBE CONSTANTIN 

By Ludovic Halevy 

Edited by Antonio J. Provost and A. Kenngott 
An excellent classroom edition of a quaint, old-fashioned tale 
with notes, exercises, vocabulary, and illustrations. 
French-English Vocabulary. 

Cloth, 168 pages; 4% by 634 inches. Price, $1.00. 
LE VOYAGE DE M. PERRICHON 

By Labiche et Martin 
A direct method edition of a popular text. An all French edi- 
tion with a short French-English list of the more difficult words. 


Paper, 116 pages; 4% by 634 inches. Price, 50 cents. 


SERIES LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS IN FRENCH 
_—" td Edgar E. Brandon 
ar 


These are actual language lessons, not mere examples of gram- 
matical rules. Each lesson is a unit portraying an act or process 
which is part of everyone’s intimate knowledge. The essentials 
of grammar are taught inductively, the grammar illustrating 
the lessons rather than the lessons illustrating the grammar. 


Paper, 120 pages; 434 by 7 inches. Price, 75 cents. 
Part II 


This volume is a direct and logical continuation of Part I. 
Paper, 120 pages; 434 by 7 inches. Price, 75 cents. 


GERMELSHAUSEN 
By Frederick Gersticker; Edited by Bernhard C. Straube 
For classes in German employing the direct method. Author 
thoroughly covers elementary grammar. 
Cloth, 156 pages; 5 by 7 inches. Price, 72 cents. 


Spanish Series 
CUENTOS SENCILLOS 
Edited by William Hanssler 


Easy reading material, edited with questions and Spanish-Eng- 
lish vocabulary. 


Paper, 72 pages; 434 by 7 inches. Price, 35 cents. 
PEQUENOS CUENTOS 
Edited by Eduardo Azuola, A.M. 


Fifty-two easy little stories edited with questions, exercises, 
Spanish-English vocabulary, and illustrations. Recommended 
for use with any Beginners’ Book. 


Cloth, 176 pages; 4% by 634 inches. Price, $1.00. 


English for Foreigners 


PICTORIAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR 
FOREIGNERS 


By Augusta McKenny and A. Kenngott 


Supplementary to any beginners’ text and excellent for review 
material for intermediate work. 264 illustrated actions, 66 
object illustrations, and 12 clock faces. Each lesson is provided 
with questions and exercises. 


Paper, 48 pages; 434 by 7 inches. Price, 30 cents. 


We will send any of the Bruce Modern Language 
books on ten days approval. Drop a card in the mail 
now and be sure to request ANFANGER DEUTSCH 
so that we may send a free examination copy as soon 


as it is off the press. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


306 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES: 


=, The names geen below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place = 
in oo Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these ree, 












ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody — Furniture Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Barrett Company, The 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
BUSSES 
General Motors Corporation 
Graham Brothers 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
CERTIFICATES OF AWARDS 
Goes Lithographing Co. 
CHAIRS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Company, B. L. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Maple City Stamping Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Stakmore Company 

Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 

American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 

Weber Costello Company 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

International Business Machines 

Corp. 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
COOKING APPARATUS 

Cleveland Range mg ay’ The 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith 

National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. 

Weber Costello: Company 
ae COMPASSES 

N. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Websr Costello Sneene 
CRAYON TROUGH 

Dudfield ti ttne Company, 

Weber Costello Company 
DAMP-PROOFING 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 

Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OFFICE 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Gunn Furniture Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
DIPLOMAS 

seckley-Cardy Company 

Goes Lithographing Co. 
DISHWASHERS 

Cleveland Range Company, The 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUND 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
DISINFECTANTS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DISPLAY RACKS 

Hammett Company, J. L. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 

Christiansen, C. 

Cleveland Range Co. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., K. H. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 

Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 

Norton Door Closer Co. 

Sargent & Company 
DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
DOORS, SOUND PROOF 

Irving Hamlin 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 

Detroit Stee] Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
DRAFTING DEPT. ‘FURNITURE 

Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 

Angle Steel Stool Company 
DRAWING EQUIPMENT 

Eagle Pencil Company 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Century Brass Works, Inc. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 

National Utilities Corp. 

Nelson Mfg. sour N. O. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Adam Electric Company, Frank 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
ERASERS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 

Anchor Post Fence Company 

Cyclone Fence Co. 


(Continued on 
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Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 

FILING SYSTEMS 


Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Bruce Company, E. L. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Rubberstone Corporation 
United States Quarry Tile Ci. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
The Durafiex Company 
FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
The Durafiex Company 
FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
The Duraflex Company 
FLOOR TILES 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National School Equipment Ce. 
N. J. School Furniture Company 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Stakmore Company 
Toledo Metal Furniture Company 
Welfare Seating Company 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Vitaglass Corporation 
GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam”’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 


Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ili. 


Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
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B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INCINERATORS 
Kerner Incinerator Co. 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITOR SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Pick & Co., Albert 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Alberene Stone Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Brothers 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Kayline Company, The 
Miller Company, The 
LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Ine. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MAP HOLDERS 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russel] & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Neighborhood Motion Picture 
Service 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
Eagle Pencil Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
American Piano Company 
Kimball Company, W. S. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Everwear Mfg. Company 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co 
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Used In Schools ThroughoutAmerica 


Nibroc Paper Towels 


Prove Their Economy 
Satisly Their Users 





ROMINENT schools throughout America bear 
| witness to the economy and satisfaction found in 
| Nibroc — the perfect paper towel. Where two ordina- 
| ry paper towels are usually required —a single Nibroc will 
| suffice. One wipes dry! Through the single distribution — 

one-towel-at-a-time method of Nibroc Cabinets — your 
towel expense is reduced to an inconsequental minimum. 





SAN JUAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
FAIRBANKS, CAL. 


© Kept CleanIn A- 
Nibroc Cabinet 


Complete towel sanitation becomes 
a certitude when Nibrocs are in- 
‘stalled. Pure in content, they are 





Bryant HIGH SCHOOL 
LonG IsLAND City, N. Y. 


packed in dust-proof wrappers — 
distributed and used in a manner 
which precludes the spreading of 
contagious disease. 





As an added degree of sanitation, 
Busywick Hick ScHOOL insist upon Nibrocs. They promote 


health in your washrooms. 


The Nibroc Cabinet is clean, dust-proof and an 
aid to economy. It measures 10%"x15"x334" 
and is easily attached to the wall. 


P 
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Write for “Particulars 


RANIER UNION HIGH SCOOL 
NIER, OREGON 


BROWN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
PORTLAND MAINE 
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Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 

Anchor Post Fence Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 

Bradley Wash Fountain Company 

Century Brass Works, Inc. 

Church Mfg. Company, C. F. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
POINTERS 

. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 

Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co. 
PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 

Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

American Portable House Ce. 

Armstrong Company, The 

Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporatien 

Harris Brothers Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Holmes Projector Company 

International Projector Corp. 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
RANGES 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
REINFORCED STEEL 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
RECORD SYSTEMS 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 

Acme Partition Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
ROOFING 

Barrett Company, The 
SANDERS 

Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 

American Abrasive Metals Co. 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 

Detroit Stee] Products Company 
SAVINGS SYSTEM 

National Service Bureau, Inc. 
SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Stee] Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SASH, VENTILATING 

Detroit Stee] Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC — 

Rowles Co., E. 

Standard Wthentrie’ “Thine Company 
SCENERY 

Windowcraft Valance & Drapery 


Co. 

SCREENS—PICTURE 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnell System, The 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc. 

SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 

STAGE EQUIPMENT 

Windowcraft Valance & Drapery 


Co. 
STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
American Blue Stone Company 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
STEREOPTICONS 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


STOOLS—STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


School Board Journal 


DIRECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES” 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reitable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these bun, 
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TABLES 

Derby & Company, Inc., P. 

Gunn Furniture Company 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Ce. 
TABLETS 

Blair Company, J. C. 
TALKING MACHINES 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 

Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 

Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

Standard Electric Time Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Johnson Service Company 
TICKETS 

Weldon Williams & Lick 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
TOWELS 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

Bay West Paper Company 

Brown Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 


ADVERTISERS’ 


VACUUM PUMPS 

Dunham Company, C. A. 

Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 

Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 

Clow & Sons, James B. 
VENETIAN BLINDS 

Hough Shade Corporation 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Dunham Company, C. A. 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 

Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
VENTILATORS 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Globe Ventilator Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Wallace & Ca, J. D 
WARDROBES 

Evans, W. L. 

K-M Supply Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
WATER CLOSETS 

Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
WATER COLORS 

American Crayon Company 
WATER PURIFIERS 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WATER SYSTEMS 

National Utilities Corp. 
WEATHERSTRIPS 

Athey Company, The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 


Austral Window Company 

Mutschler Brothers Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

Truscon Steel Company 

Universal Window Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 

Austral Window Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Ine. 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 

American Fence Construction Co. 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 

Austral Window Company 

“Detroit Steel Products Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
WINDOW SHADES 

Athey Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Hough Shade Corporation 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Buffalo Forge Company 

Wallace & Co., 
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Financial Attention 
Dr. T. C. Holy, of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, recently of the University of Iowa, tells a 
very interesting anecdote about Dr. B. D. Baldwin, 


University of Iowa. The story is typical, for it 
is uncommon to have students pay such uncommon 
attention to the instructor, so that the instructor 
is naturally gratified. 


Dr. Baldwin noticed one day a student pay- 
ing very strict attention to his lecture. The 
student’s eyes were constantly fixed on the in- 
structor. This was very unusual, for usually 
the student was anything else but attentive. 
After several consecutive class periods and no 
let-up of the student’s intense concentration, 


_ Professor Baldwin asked him to remain after 


the lecture. He complimented the student on 
his remarkable attention in class. He told him 
he was glad to see him change his ways. Im- 
agine Dr. Baldwin’s amazement when the stu- 
dent replied, “Why, Dr. Baldwin, I made a bet 
with my roommate last week that you did not 
move your upper jaw when you talked, and I 
have been watching you during the past few 


days in order to determine who wins the bet.” 
The student may have won the bet or lost it, 
but we imagine he lost out both ways. 


A Master Disciplinarian 

Mr. George Fox, superintendent of schools, 
Annapolis, Maryland, tells a story of a school- 
room where discipline was needed and where dis- 
cipline was secured. While this colored teacher 
may have been rather crude in her plan to secure 
the muchly desired order, there is this much to it, 
that the neighborhood must be for the school if 
successful schoolwork is desired. Here’s the story: 


Recently I visited a colored school where the 
community had given quite a lot of trouble by 
interfering with the teachers’ management. A 
new teacher had been appointed; one who we 
thought could handle that community. On my 
arrival everything was in good shape but the 
teacher, a tall, rawboned, Western Indian 
colored woman, met me at the door. 

She said, “I certainly am glad to see you 
today. I certainly am! One of the boys mis- 
behaved and I sent him home. His mother, 
a large heavy-built woman soon returned and 
walked into my school with her hands on her 
hips.” 

She said to me, “Does vou know who’s 
’round this neighborhood 2” 

The teacher said to me, “I say to her: 
‘Woman, doan you come in here kimboing at 
me. I doan know who’s who ’round this neigh- 
borhood, but if you doan get out of this school, 
youre going to know who aint!” 

It is unnecessary to say that this teacher was 
a big success in that community. Soon all of 
the people learned to respect her and the dis- 
cipline of the school improved 100 per cent. 


Symbols 

Dr. S. R. Rogers, who is in charge of the physical- 
education division of New York State Department 
of Education at Albany, quoted a story from Dr. 
Judd in a recent speech on Symbols. The applica- 
tion of the story is evident. So many times there 
are found college students who are going to col- 
lege simply to secure a degree and have affixed 
to their names A.B. and B.S. According to Dr. 
Rogers these degrees are really only symbols of 
an education, as Dr. Judd’s story shows: 
A little Middle-West girl went into an office 
to secure a position. She had just finished col- 
lege, her diploma was so new that it had not 
yet been confined to a frame. She filled out 
an application form. Then she signed her name 
at the bottom of the sheet, Mary Jones, A.B. 
So when the employment manager read the ap- 
plication he said, “Come right in, Miss Mary, 
and we will teach you the rest of the alphabet.” 


who 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES ERECT SIX- 
STORY BUILDING 

The Huntington Laboratories, Inc., of Hunting- 
ton, Ind., manufacturers of fine liquid soaps and 
sanitary products, have announced the completion 
and occupation of a new six-story building. The 
building has been built and equipped to handle the 
firm’s laboratory method of soap manufacture, in 
which all chemicals and materials going into the 
making of soap are analyzed and tested according 





THE NEW HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES. 


to a formula developed for each batch. The same 
extreme care has been taken in the manufacture of 
surgical and baby soaps, which has produced a 
chemically pure liquid soap of increasing popu- 
larity. 

The new factory is equipped with numerous de- 
vices of original design for the careful analysis of 
all raw materials and finished products. The lay- 
out of the plant and the production routing are 
nearly ideal. 
upper floors for storage, and pass by gravity from 
floor to floor through the various processes, until 
the finished article is completed and stored on the 
ground floor. On the top floor are the tanks for 
distilled water; on the fifth floor are tanks for 
various kinds of oil and potash, and the dial tank 
scales for the weighing of materials according tu 
formula; on the fourth floor are six electrically 
controlled kettles, a hot room, and a completely 
equipped laboratory; on the third floor are the 
cooling tanks and two large filtering units where 
the soap is clarified by filtration; the second floor 
contains the storage tanks which take care of the 
material after it leaves the filter press; the first 
floor contains the can and bottle-filling room, the 
packing room, and the insecticide laboratory: the 
basement contains the cooperage shop, the package- 
goods warehouse, and the warehouse raw material. 


MARBLMETAL TOILET PARTITIONS 

The Mills Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the marketing of its marblmetal toilet 
partitions, which combine the fine advantages of 
marble and metal and present a dignified appear 
ance. 

The new toilet-partition material is the result of 
two years of experimenting with design, corstruc- 
tion, and materials in making marblmetal a full 
expression of the best in toilet partitions. It has 
the solidity and architectural harmony of marble 
and the sanitary and durable qualities of metal. 
The flush panels present a clean, smooth appearance 
which may be washed or refinished without in any 
way affecting the quality. 

The partitions may be obtained in a rich French 
Gray enamel baked on, or a suitable finish may be 
chosen to harmonize with the decorative arrange- 
ment. 

The Mills Company is equipped to furnish speci- 
fications and working drawings for all kinds of 
partitions, including commercial, factory, and toilet 
partitions, 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY TAKES 
OVER BUSINESS OF THE DURAND 
STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 

The Lyon Metal Products, Inc., has recently taken 
over the business of the Durand Steel Locker 
Company of Chicago Heights, Ill, and the Lyon 
Metallic Mfg. Company of Aurora, Ill. The con- 
solidation brings together two of the oldest and 
largest firms in the industry. The capital stock of 
the corporation is $5,000,000 and the annual sales 
of the firm amount to over $8,000,000. 

The company manufactures a complete line of 
steel shelving lockers, cabinets, general steel stor- 
age equipment and furniture, and its offices are 
located at Aurora, Ill. The firm has a number of 
manufacturing plants located at Chicago Heights, 
Aurora, Jersey City, and Los Angeles. 


NEW ROYAL “INCOMPARABLE” TABLET- 
ARM CHAIRS AND MOVABLE DESKS 


The Royal Metal Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago, Ill., has announced the marketing of its 


All raw materials travel from the_ 
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new improved Royal “Incomparable” tablet-arm 
chairs and movable desks. 

The latest product of this firm has been evolved 
as a result of long study in the direction of better 
posture for students. The Incomparable line of 
chairs and desks reflect this study in the location 
and shape of the back rests, the size, shape, and tilt 
of the seat and the location of the tablet arm. 





THE NEW “INCOMPARABLE” CHAIR DESK. 

A feature of the chairs is the smooth-sliding dome 
feet, which prevent scratching or marring of the 
floor, and eliminate the noise which usually attends 
the moving of chairs. Another feature is the twin- 
riveted construction, which is identical with that 
used in the construction of bridges, ships, and 
other large structures. The one-piece, double-leg 
construction offers unusual rigidness and sturdiness 
to the chairs, and the metal parts insure against 
breakage or separation during a long period of 
years. 

The woodwork of the chairs and desks is maple 
hardwood, which is attractively and durably finished 
with a rich walnut stain and varnish. 

The Royal Manufacturing Company will furnish 
a drawer, a swinging inkwell, a bottom shelf and 
panels with any No.” 37 movable desk. Either 
steel or wood back rests may be obtained in any 
desired height and size. 

Further information concerning the Royal chairs 
and desks may be obtained by writing to the Royal 
Metal Manufacturing Company at 1138 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE KERSEY THRIFT SYSTEM 
The Chicago board of education has adopted the 
Kersey system for teaching thrift. The decision 
of the Chicago board was based largely on the fact 
that the Kersey Company was able to show an im- 
portant line of posters, pamphlets, teachers’ out- 
lines, ete., showing the operation of the plan and 
its advantages. 
A total of forty pictures and essays have been 
prepared to appeal to the child in the lower grades 
as well as to the student in the high school. 





A TYPICAL “KERSEY SYSTEM” 
POSTER. 


The plan is to show a new picture in the class- 
room each week. The teacher at this time con- 
ducts a thrift lesson, using the picture and its 
accompanying essay as the basis for her discussion. 
Each essay is accompanied by some suggestions to 
the teacher. The essays were contributed by a 
group of well-known educators and business men 
in Chicago and have been gathered into one volume 
for use in the classrooms of Chicago. 
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No wonder 


children fear the dark 


Insufficient light makes things hard for them. Under poor lighting the 
average child requires 8 years to learn what it could acquire in 6 years 
under satisfactory illumination. 


Under poor lighting as much as 50% of one’s nervous energy is con- 
sumed—just for seeing! 


Good light — light that is constant, properly distributed and of good 
quality—is indispensable to schools. Daylight is unreliable, as it fails 
too often due to atmospheric or industrial conditions. Even on the 
brightest day supplementary artificial lighting must always be available 
to reinforce the natural light. 


The artificial lighting system should always be designed to fit specifically 
the needs of the individual department of the school which is to be 
lighted. 


Holophane engineers of long experience are available, without charge or 
obligation, for consultation with school boards and school architects. If 
you will submit the plans of your building, Holophane engineers will 
study these and design a system of artificial lighting for each department 
of the school, incorporating in their recommendation suggestions for the 
proper lighting unit for each area or department. This service is called 
Holophane Planned Lighting, and the units recommended for each spe- 
cific purpose are called Holophane Lighting Specifics. 


\ 


Write today for our booklet called “The Lighting 
of Schools — A Guide to Good Practice.” This 
booklet contains valuable information and sug- 
gestions to help you solve your school lighting 


problems. 
HOLOPHANE CoO. INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Why not have Permanence 
and Safety? When it Costs no More 





F permanence and safety were only available at 
the often prohibitive cost of masonry buildings, 
makeshifts might have tosuffice. But permanence 
and safety can be had in Ambler Schoolhouses at 


onlya fraction of what you may 
have thought necessary to pay. 
Ambler School Buildings com- 
bine fire safety with every other 
desirable schoolhouse feature. 
Theyare permanent, soundand 
strong, weather-proof and fire 
resistant. They are pleasing to 
the eye and practical in daily 
use. Understrictstatelawsthey 
classify aspermanentbuildings. 





Because asbestos possesses remarkable insulating 

qualities, Ambler Schools are surprisingly easy 

to heat. They are light and airy because of the 

most scientifically correct methods of lighting 
and ventilation. 


Through volume production 
and labor-saving, factory-con- 
struction methods, costs are 
held to a minimum. You will 


your schoolhouse dollar will 
buy in an Ambler structure. 
Get the interesting and signi- 
ficant story in our new catalog. 
Gladly sent on request. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY, Liberty Trust Building, Broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


be amazed to see how much . 
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A.P.W. PAPER COMPANY. ALBANY, N.Y. U.S.A. 
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Onliwon towel cabinet, 
solid white porcelain. 
Can also be supplied 
with nickel silver door 


and Yale lock. 





Soft . . absorbent . . highly economical 


. Onliwon towel is sufficient ber of different styles, they are all neat 
to wipe hands or face completely looking . . . fool-proof . . . and easy to 
dry. For these towels are double folded _ refill. Built strongly for lasting service. 


—increasing absorbency and strength, Qnliwon service cuts the cost of wash- 


so wet hands won't cause tearing. room maintenance. 


The cabinets, too, are designed to look A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, New 
well—and to last. Supplied in a num- York, U.S. A. 


Onliwon 


TOILET PAPER AND PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 






STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
Schools of Joseph C. Llewellyn & Co., 
Equipped With Austral Windows. 


Benjamin Bosse High School, 
Evansville, Ind. 


High School, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Lyons Township High School, La Grange, Il. : : Community High School, Wheaton, III. 
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Elementary School, District 131, 
Aurora, Ill. 


During each month of 1928 architects and school authorities have supervised the expenditure of around 
$17,192,000 for new materials and equipment for their schools. One of the most important items in this ex- 
penditure is the window equipment, which is given a meticulous study by everyone concerned. Austral 
Windows are being accepted by discriminating architects as a Standard. 
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